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PEEFACE. 


A  PRINCIPAL  object  in  the  following  work  is  to  present, 
in  combination,  the  various  subjects  which  bear  power- 
fully on  the  amount  and  character  of  crime. 

High  expectations  are  sometimes  formed  as  to  the 
effects  to  follow  from  some  improvement,  whether  in 
education,  the  police,  the  criminal  law,  prison  discipline, 
or  aught  else  to  which  the  public  mind  may  happen  to 
be  directed ;  but  the  result  generally  leads  to  disap- 
pointment; and  the  feeling  thus  produced  tends  to 
create  reaction,  and  disbelief  in  the  practical  good  to 
be  attained  by  any  acts  within  the  power  of  the 
community  at  large;  whereas,  if  it  were  distinctly 
seen  that  the  alteration  in  prospect,  although  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  means  by  which  a  great  benefit  may  be 
secured,  is  nevertheless  but  a  part,  which,  standing 
alone,  can  effect  but  little,  the  consequent  disappoint- 
ment, with  its  attendant  period  of  apathy  and  inert- 
ness, would  not  ensue. 

My  work  relates  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  but 
omits  Ireland,  partly  because  that  country  has  not 
been  within  my  field  of  observation. 

FREDERIC  HILL. 
January,  1853. 
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CRIME; 

ITS  AMOUNT,  CAUSES,  AND  REMEDIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION.— AMOUNT   OF   CRIME. 

When  any  one  demands  audience  in  the  great  court  of 
public  discussion,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  him  to  show 
that  he  has  just  claims  to  be  heard ;  that  he  has  had 
opportunities  of  studying  the  subject  on  which  he 
proffers  information  and  counsel ;  that  he  has  diligently 
availed  himself  of  these  opportunities ;  and  that  before 
attempting  to  induce  others  to  adopt  his  opinions,  he 
has  cautiously  surveyed  the  ground  on  which  they  have 
been  formed,  fully  convinced  his  own  mind  of  their 
soundness,  and  taken  every  means  within  his  power  for 
testing  their  accuracy. 

In  obedience  to  this  canon  I  may  state  that  from  an 
early  age  the  great  question  of  the  causes  and  preven- 
tion of  critne,  with  the  cognate  subjects  of  education, 
poor  law,  criminal  law,  and  police,  has  been  one  of  deep 
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and  almost  fascinating  interest  to  me ;  and  that  since 
that  period  I  have,  in  my  office  of  Inspector  of  Prisons, 
which  I  held  for  sixteen  years,  had  opportunities  of 
bringing  into  practical  operation  many  of  the  principles 
which  I  have  adopted,  and  of  watching  their  effect. 
The  results,  which  are  recorded  in  my  printed  annual 
Reports,  gradually  changed  or  modified  some  of  my 
opinions,  and  strengthened  and  confirmed  others;  the 
latter,  it  is  satisfactory  to  me  to  reflect,  constituting  the 
large  majority.  And  having  now,  with  slight  variations, 
held  for  many  years  the  views  which  I  entertain — 
indeed  much  that  I  now  bring  forward  has  been  in  manu- 
script beyond  the  period  prescribed  by  the  Roman  poet 
— I  trust  that  I  may,  without  presumption,  be  allowed 
to  lay  them  before  my  countrymen.  And  this  I  can  do 
the  more  freely  because,  having  recently  quitted  my 
former  office,  and  entered  a  department  of  Government 
not  connected  with  the  suppression  of  crime  (though, 
by  indirect  means,  acting  powerfiilly  in  its  prevention), 
my  statements  can  no  longer  be  supposed  in  any  way 
to  bespeak  the  views  and  intentions  of  my  official 
superiors. 

In  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  some  of  my 
views,  and  in  the  indulgence  perhaps  of  a  not  unnatural 
feeling  of  gratulation,  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the 
fact,  which  will  become  apparent  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  that  several  opinions  which  I  advanced  many 
years  ago  have  now  made  much  way  in  the  public 
mind ;  and  that,  in  some  cases,  those  who  once  opposed 
them  now  recommend  the  same  course.  I  am  far  from 
assuming  the  merit  of  being  the  sole  originator  of  these 
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views :  in  some  cases,  indeed,  I  know  that  other  persons 
preceded  me ;  and  in  others,  doubtless,  ideas  similar  to 
those  which  I  have  brought  forward  have  occurred  sub- 
sequently to  other  persons  who  never  perused  mj 
Reports;  so  great  is  the  tendency  of  the  general 
circumstances  of  the  times  to  suggest  like  conceptions 
in  different  minds.  Still  I  think  a  reference  to  the 
dates  of  my  published  writings  will  show  that  several 
opinions  which  now  receive  much  public  support,  first 
appeared  in  print  from  myself. 

It  is  a  common  and  good  rule  before  considering  the 
causes  of  any  evil  and  discussing  its  remedies,  to 
examine  its  magnitude  and  to  inquire  into  its  history ; 
for  by  so  doing  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  exertion  which  its  removal  would  repay,  and  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  means  hitherto  employed  for 
its  diminution  have  been  attended  with  success  or 
failure. 

For  reasons  hereafter  to  be  considered,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  the  real  extent  of  crime  either  at 
the  present  or  at  any  past  time ;  but  great  as  may  be 
the  existing  amount,  and  great  the  injury  which  it  in- 
flicts on  society,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  as  the 
result  of  many  years  of  inquiry  and  observation,  that 
my  belief  is,  that  even  under  present  circumstances,  the 
quantity  of  crime  in  this  country  is  steadily  decreasing 
and  taking  a  milder  and  milder  form ;  that  it  is  less 
than  at  any  previous  period  of  our  history,  even  without 
reference  to  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population ;  but 
that  bearing  these  in  mind,  and  estimating  the  extent 
of  crime  by  the  average  amount  of  privation,  fear,  and 
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suffering  which  it  causes  to  each  member  of  society,  the 
decrease  is  great  indeed. 

To  adduce  any  large  portion  of  the  corroborative 
evidence  that  exists  would  itself  fill  a  whole  volume. 
Still  it  will  be  possible  without  interruption  to  the 
general  subject,  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  history  of 
crime  in  this  country. 

With  respect  to  the  period  immediately  before  the 
present,  I  would  recall  to  the  memory  of  my  elder 
readers  the  formidable  riots  so  frequently  breaking  out 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when  either  provisions  rose  in 
price,  or  some  new  machine  interfered  for  a  time  with 
hand  labour;  again,  the  enormous  amount  of  forged 
notes  and  bad  coin  then  in  circulation,  introducing 
doubt  into  every  transaction,  and,  among  the  poor, 
anxiety  when  even  a  single  shilling  or  sixpence  had 
to  change  hands:  further,  the  insecurity  of  travel- 
ling at  that  time,  the  danger  of  being  abroad  after 
nightfall  in  many  parts  even  of  our  largest  towns,  and 
the  existence  of  well-known  gangs  of  thieves  who  set 
the  police  at  defiance,  and  caused  a  widespread  alarm. 
While  if  we  take  another  step  backwards,  we  come  to 
the  time  of  hordes  of  gipsies  and  sturdy  beggars,  of 
pirates,  of  highwaymen,  of  Highland  caterans  and 
black-mail,  and  of  frequent  and  violent  outbreaks  of 
fanaticism,  such  as  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots  and  the 
great  riot  of  Birmingham,  accompanied  by  the  burning 
of  houses  and  a  furious  and  general  onslaught  on  the 
persons  and  property  of  those  holding  unpopular 
opinions  in  religion  or  politics. 

Going  back  still   further  we   arrive  at  periods  of 
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frequent  insurrections  and  civil  wars,  of  serfdom  and 
slavery,  and  of  royal  and  feudal  tyranny  and  rapacity. 
And  the  further  we  recede  from  the  present  time  the 
darker  generally  does  the  picture  become,  the  more  are 
flagrant  crimes  to  be  seen  extending  to  the  upper 
classes  of  society,  and  the  less  value  do  we  find  set  on 
human  life. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  wholesale  commission  of 
crime,  almost  in  defiance  of  the  law,  my  own  memory 
extends  far  enough  to  afford  an  example.  When  I 
was  a  boy  there  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bir- 
mingham a  man  named  Booth,  who  upon  a  large  scale 
carried  on  the  forgery  both  of  coins  and  bank-notes. 
His  house  was  built  in  the  middle  of  a  heath  so  as  to 
enable  him  and  his  associates  to  see  any  persons  who 
approached ;  and  it  was  so  strongly  fortified  that  when, 
as  was  sometimes  the  case,  a  party  of  police  attempted 
to  force  an  entrance  the  inmates  had  time,  before  the 
work  was  accomplished,  to  destroy  or  effectually  to  con- 
ceal the  evidence  of  their  guilty  trade.  There  was  no 
staircase  in  the  building ;  so  that  when  one  story  had 
been  entered  there  was  still  a  difficulty  in  gaining  ad- 
mission to  another. 

At  last,  however,  a  detachment  of  cavalry  being 
suddenly  moved  on  this  stronghold  of  crime,  where  also 
long  impunity  had  induced  habits  of  carelessness,  and 
an  entrance  being  promptly  made  by  the  roof,  the  police 
did  at  length  succeed  in  discovering  an  unburnt  forged 
note  which  had  been  carried  up  into  a  chimney  by  the 
draught  of  a  fire  into  which  the  notes  had  been 
hastily  thrown ;  thus  furnishing  evidence  on  which  the 
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principal  offender  was  hanged,  his  accomplices  trans- 
ported, and  the  gang,  after  years  of  crime,  effectually 
broken  up. 

So  little  caution  did  this  man  think  it  necessary  to 
use  during  the  heyday  of  his  career  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  openly  sending  his  base  metal  to  be  rolled  in 
the  adjoining  town ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  messenger 
being  asked  of  what  thickness  it  was  required,  unhesi- 
tatingly took  out  of  his  pocket  a  three-shilling  piece 
(then  a  coin  in  common  circulation),  and  gave  that  as 
the  gauge. 

So  near  to  our  own  time  did  the  payment  of  black- 
mail approach  in  Scotland,  that  an  instance  of  it  was 
related  to  me  by  a  person  who  had  been  present.  Mr. 
Cameron,  the  late  Provost  of  Banff,  told  me  that  he 
distinctly  remembered  when  a  boy  going  with  his 
father's  grieve  (bailiff)  to  pay  black-mail  to  a  highland 
chief.  Part  of  it  he  recollected  was  given  in  oatmeal. 
But,  indeed,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  hundred  years 
have  scarcely  elapsed  since  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Highlands  were  under  feudal  authority,  almost  inde- 
pendent of  government,  and  since  a  civil  war  was 
raging  that  shook  the  country  to  its  foundation,  it  can- 
not be  surprising  that  an  elderly  person  should  remem- 
ber the  time  when  a  quiet  country  gentleman  was  glad 
to  compound  for  safety  by  paying  a  tax  to  robbers. 

The  following  statements  by  the  late  Mr.  Walker, 
who  held  the  office  of  Metropolitan  Police  Magistrate, 
are  made  by  him  in  his  work  entitled  "  The  Original," 
and  dated  1835  : — 

"  Considering  the  enormous  and,  in  many  parts,  de- 
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moralized  population  of  London,  it  is  quite  marvellous 
there  should  be  so  little  personal  insecurity.  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  for  many  years  of  going  about  all 
parts  of  the  town  and  the  environs,  at  all  hours,  with- 
out any  precaution,  and  I  never  experienced  on  any 
occasion  the  slightest  molestation ;  and  I  scarcely  ever 
met  in  society  any  one  whose  actual  experience  was 
different.  It  was  not  so  formerly;  as  the  following 
instances  will  serve  to  show.  At  Kensington,  within 
the  memory  of  man,  on  Sunday  evenings  a  bell  used  to 
be  rung  at  intervals  to  muster  the  people  returning  to 
town.  As  soon  as  a  band  was  assembled  sufficiently 
numerous  to  insure  mutual  protection,  it  set  off;  and 
so  on  till  all  had  passed.  George  the  Fourth  and  the 
late  Duke  of  York,  when  very  young  men,  were  stop- 
ped one  night  in  a  hackney  coach  and  robbed  on  Hay 
Hill,  Berkeley  Square.  To  cross  Hounslow  Heath  or 
Finchley  Common,  now  both  enclosed,  after  sunset, 
was  a  service  of  great  danger.  Those  who  ventured 
were  always  well  armed,  and  some  few  had  even  ball- 
proof  carriages.  There  is  a  house  still  standing,  I 
believe,  at  Finchley,  which  in  those  days  was  the  known 
place  of  rendezvous  for  highwaymen.  Happily  those 
days  are  now  matter  of  history." — Page  41. 

In  the  Appendix,  No.  I.,  will  be  seen  the  striking 
and  interesting  evidence,  by  Mr.  Francis  Place,  on  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  metropolis  within  his  life- 
time, given  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in 
1835.  The  evidence  appears  in  the  condensed  form 
in  which  it  was  inserted  by  Mr.  Porter  in  his  "  Pro- 
gress of  the  Nation ;"  and  it  was  with  the  consent  of 
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the  lamented  author  of  that  work  that  I  adopted  this 
abridgment. 

The  subjoined  is  extracted  from  Horace  Walpole's 
Letters  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory,  and  relates  to  events 
occurring  in  1781 : — 

"  Lady  Browne  and  I  were,  as  usual,  going  to  the 
Duchess  of  Montrose  at  seven  o'clock.  The  even- 
ing was  very  dark.  In  the  close  lane  under  her  park 
pale,  and  within  twenty  yards  of  the  gate,  a  black 
figure  on  horseback  pushed  by  between  the  chaise 
and  the  hedge  on  my  side.  I  suspected  it  was  a 
highwayman,  and  so  I  found  did  Lady  Browne,  for 
she  was  speaking  and  stopped.  To  divert  her  fears 
I  was  just  going  to  say,  Is  not  that  the  apothecary 
going  to  the  Duchess  ?  when  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  *  Stop !' 
and  the  figure  came  back  to  the  chaise.  I  had  the 
presence  of  mind,  before  I  let  down  the  glass,  to  take 
out  my  watch  and  stuff  it  within  my  waistcoat  under 
my  arm.  He  said,  '  Your  purses  and  watches !'  I 
replied,  *  I  have  no  watch.'  *  Then  your  purse !'  I  gave 
it  to  him ;  it  had  nine  guineas.  It  was  so  dark  I  could 
not  see  his  hand,  but  felt  him  take  it.  He  then  asked 
for  Lady  Browne's  purse,  and  said,  '  Don't  be  fright- 
ened ;  I  will  not  hurt  you.'  I  said,  '  No,  you  won't 
frighten  the  lady  ?'  He  replied,  '  No,  I  give  you  my 
word  I  will  do  you  no  hurt.'  Lady  Browne  gave  him 
her  purse,  and  was  going  to  add  her  watch,  but  he  said, 
*  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  ;  I  wish  you  good  night !' 
pulled  oflf  his  hat  and  rode  away.  '  Well,'  said  I, 
'  Lady  Browne,  you  will  not  be  afraid  of  being  robbed 
another  time,  for  you  see  there  is  nothing  in  it.'     '  Oh! 
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but  I  am,'  said  she,  *  and  now  I  am  in  terrors  lest  he 
should  return,  for  I  have  given  him  a  purse  with  only 
bad  money  that  I  carry  on  purpose.'  *  He  certainly 
will  not  open  it  directly,'  said  I,  '  and  at  worst  he  can 
only  wait  for  us  at  our  return;  but  I  will  send  my 
servant  back  for  a  horse  and  a  blunderbuss,'  which  I 
did." — Vol.  ii.  page  55. 

#  •  =i^  #  # 

"  Luckily  the  Countess  was  born  in  England,  the 
daughter  of  the  former  Czernichew,  and  she  is  in  such 
terrors  of  highwaymen  that  I  shall  be  quit  for  a  break- 
fast ;  so  it  is  an  ill  highwayman  that  blows  nobody 
good.  In  truth  it  would  be  impossible  in  this  region 
to  amass  a  set  of  company  for  dinner  to  meet  them. 
The  Hertfords,  Lady  Holdernesse,  and  Lady  Mary 
Cooke,  did  dine  here  on  Thursday,  but  were  armed  as  if 
going  to  Gibraltar  ;  and  Lady  Cecilia  Johnstone  would 
not  venture  even  from  Petersham — for  in  the  town  of 
Richmond  they  rob  even  before  dusk — to  such  perfec- 
tion are  all  the  arts  brought.  Who  would  have  thought 
that  the  war  with  America  would  make  it  impossible 
to  stir  from  one  village  to  another  ?  yet  so  it  literally 
is.  The  colonies  took  oif  all  our  commodities  down  to 
highwaymen." — Vol.  ii.  page  107. 

The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Daily  Courant 
of  June  18,  1715:— 

"  Hampstead.  Whereas  it  has  been  reported  that  a 
robbery  has  been  committed  this  season  upon  the  road 
from  Hampstead  Mineral  Wells  to  London.  This  is  to 
inform  all  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  for  the  future, 
at  lOJ  evening,  every  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
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(being  the  public  days),  there  will  be  a  sufficient  guard, 
well  armed,  sent  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  Wells, 
to  attend  the  company  thence  to  London ;  beginning 
Monday  20th  inst." 

The    subjoined    is    from   Macaulay's    "  History    of 
England  :"— 

"  In  truth,  a  large  part  of  the  country  beyond  Trent 
was,  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  in  a  state  of 
barbarism.  Physical  and  moral  causes  had  concurred 
to  prevent  civilization  from  spreading  to  that  region. 
The  air  was  inclement;  the  soil  was  generally  such  as 
required  skilful  and  industrious  cultivation ;  and  there 
could  be  little  skill  or  industry  in  a  tract  which  was 
often  the  theatre  of  war,  and  which,  even  when  there 
was  nominal  peace,  was  constantly  desolated  by  bands 
of  Scottish  marauders.  Before  the  union  of  the  two 
British  crowns,  and  long  after  that  union,  there  was  as 
great  a  difference  between  Middlesex  and  Northumber- 
land, as  there  now  is  between  Massachusetts  and  the 
settlements  of  those  squatters,  who,  far  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  administer  a  rude  justice  with  the  rifle 
and  the  dagger.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second 
the  traces  left  by  ages  of  slaughter  and  pillage  were 
still  distinctly  perceptible,  many  miles  south  of  the 
Tweed,  in  the  face  of  the  country  and  in  the  law- 
less manners  of  the  people.  There  was  still  a  large 
class  of  moss  troopers  whose  calling  was  to  plunder 
dwellings  and  to  drive  away  whole  herds  of  cattle. 
It  was  found  necessary,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  to 
enact  laws  of  great  severity  for  the  prevention  of 
these  outrages.     The  magistrates  of  Northumberland 
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and  Cumberland  were  authorized  to  raise  bands  of 
armed  men  for  the  defence  of  property  and  order ; 
and  provision  was  made  for  meeting  the  expense 
of  these  levies  by  local  taxation.  The  parishes  were 
required  to  keep  bloodhounds  for  the  purpose  of  hunt- 
ing the  freebooters.  Many  old  men  who  were  living  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  could  well  re- 
member the  time  when  these  ferocious  dogs  were  com- 
mon. Yet,  even  with  such  auxiliaries,  it  was  often  found 
impossible  to  track  the  robbers  to  their  retreats  among 
the  hills  and  morasses ;  for  the  geography  of  that 
wild  country  was  very  imperfectly  known.  Even  after 
the  accession  of  George  the  Third,  the  path  over  the 
fells,  from  Borrowdale  to  Ravenglas,  was  still  a  secret 
carefully  kept  by  the  dalesmen,  some  of  whom  had 
probably  in  their  youth  escaped  from  the  pursuit  of 
justice  by  that  road.  The  seats  of  the  gentry  and  the 
larger  farm-houses  were  fortified.  Oxen  were  penned 
at  night  beneath  the  overhanging  battlements  of  the 
residence  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Peel. 
The  inmates  slept  with  arms  at  their  sides.  Huge 
stones  and  boiling  water  were  in  readiness  to  crush  and 
scald  the  plunderer  who  might  venture  to  assail  the 
little  garrison.  No  traveller  ventured  into  that  country 
without  making  his  will.  The  judges  on  circuit,  with 
the  whole  body  of  barristers,  attorneys,  clerks,  and 
serving  men,  rode  on  horseback  from  Newcastle  to 
Carlisle,  armed  and  escorted  by  a  strong  guard  under 
the  command  of  the  sheriffs.  It  was  necessary  to 
carry  provisions ;  for  the  country  was  a  wilderness 
which  afforded  no  supplies.     The  spot  where  the  caval- 
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cade  baited  to  dine,  under  an  immense  oak,  is  not  yet 
forgotten.  The  irregular  vigour  with  which  criminal 
justice  was  administered  shocked  observers  whose  life 
had  been  passed  in  more  tranquil  districts.  Juries, 
animated  by  hatred  and  by  a  sense  of  common  danger, 
convicted  housebreakers  and  cattle-stealers  with  the 
promptitude  of  a  court-martial  in  a  mutiny ;  and  the 
convicts  were  hurried  by  scores  to  the  gallows." — Vol.  i. 
page  284. 

The  bad  state  of  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  with  its  swarms  of  gipsies  and  beggars  as 
described  by  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  is  well  known.  The 
following,  taken  from  an  interesting  account  of  the 
gipsies  in  Chambers's  Miscellany,  and  relating  to  a  yet 
earlier  period,  affords  one  of  the  surest  evidences  of  a 
state  of  barbarism  abounding  in  crime;  namely,  the 
fact  of  little  value  being  attached  to  human  life.  It 
also  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  frequent  futility  of 
severe  punishments : — 

"  To  such  a  height  did  the  nuisance  increase  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  that  the  government  was  at 
length  roused  to  the  necessity  of  taking  active  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  the  gipsies ;  and  in  1579,  a  com- 
prehensive statute  was  passed  against  vagrancy  of  all 
sorts.  This  statute  provides  that  '  such  as  make  them- 
selves fools,  and  are  bards,  or  other  such  like  runners 
about,  being  apprehended,  shall  be  put  in  the  king's 
ward  and  irons  sae  lang  as  they  have  ony  goods  of  their 
own  to  live  on ;  and  when  they  have  not  whereupon  to 
live  of  their  own,  that  their  ears  be  nailed  to  the  iron, 
or  to  another  tree,  and  their  ears  cuttit  off,  and  banished 
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the  country;  and  if  thereafter  they  be  found  again, 
that  they  be  hangit.'  In  this  act  are  specially  included 
*  the  people  calling  themselves  Egyptians,  and  others 
that  feign  knowledge  of  prophecy.'  This  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  acts  directed  against  the  gipsies  through 
a  period  of  nearly  two  centuries,  all  of  them  of  a 
sanguinary  description." 

"  A  long  list  of  gipsies  might  be  given  who  were 
victims  to  the  severity  of  the  laws.  In  July,  1611,  four 
Faas  were  hanged  as  Egyptians,  notwithstanding  that 
they  pleaded  the  possession  of  a  special  licence  to  remain 
in  Scotland;  in  July,  1616,  three  gipsies,  two  of  them 
Faas,  the  other  a  Baillie,  were  hanged  in  the  same 
circumstances;  in  January,  1624,  Captain  John  Faa, 
and  seven  other  gipsies  of  his  gang,  five  of  whom  likewise 
bore  the  name  of  Faa,  suffered  the  same  fate ;  and  a  few 
days  after  their  execution,  Helen  Faa,  the  wife  of  the 
Captain,  and  ten  other  gipsy  women,  were  drowned.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  summary  manner  in  which  these  poor 
wretches  were  disposed  of,  we  may  quote  the  words  of 
an  act  of  privy  council,  dated  Edinburgh,  November  10, 
1636,  respecting  a  number  of  gipsies  who  had  been 
apprehended  and  lodged  in  Haddington  gaol.  Having 
been  detained  there  a  month,  it  was  declared  by  the 
council  that  '  whereas  the  keeping  of  them  longer 
within  the  said  tolbooth  is  troublesome  and  burden- 
able  to  the  town  of  Haddington,  and  fosters  the  said 
thieves  in  an  opinion  of  impunity  to  the  encouraging 
of  the  rest  of  that  infamous  byke  [hive]  of  lawless 
limmers  to  continue  in  their  thievish  trade,  therefore 
the   Lords   of   Secret   Council   ordain   the  sheriff  of 
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Haddington,  or  his  deputes,  to  pronounce  doom  and 
sentence  of  death  against  so  many  of  these  thieves  as 
are  men,  and  against  so  many  of  the  women  as  wants 
children;  ordaining  the  men  to  be  hangit  and  the 
women  to  be  drowned ;  and  that  such  of  the  women  as 
has  children  be  scourged  through  the  burgh  of  Had- 
dington, and  burnt  in  the  cheek.'  Notwithstanding 
these  severities  the  gipsies  continued  to  infest  Scotland, 
particularly  such  districts  as  Roxburghshire,  Selkirk- 
shire, and  Tweeddale,  where  they  formed  regular  clans 
or  colonies,  and  are  still  known." 

The  following,  taken  from  "  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of 
the  Chief-Justices  of  England,"  relates  to  the  early  part 
of  the  life  of  Sir  John  Popham,  one  of  the  Chief 
Justices  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth : — 

"  It  seems  to  stand  on  undoubted  testimony  that  at 
this  period  of  his  life  [about  the  year  1550],  besides 
being  given  to  drinking  and  gaming,  either  to  supply 
his  profligate  expenditure,  or  to  show  his  spirit,  he 
frequently  sallied  forth  at  night  from  a  hostel  in  South- 
wark,  with  a  band  of  desperate  characters;  and  that 
planting  themselves  in  ambush  in  Shooter's  hill,  or 
taking  other  positions  favourable  for  attack  and  escape, 
they  stopped  travellers,  and  took  from  them  not  only 
their  money,  but  any  valuable  commodities  which  they 
carried  with  them,  boasting  that  they  were  always  civil 
and  generous,  and  that  to  avoid  consequences  they 
went  in  such  numbers  as  to  render  resistance  impos- 
sible. We  must  remember  that  this  calling  was  not 
then  by  any  means  so  discreditable  as  it  became  after- 
wards;  that   a   statute   was   made   during   Popham's 
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youth  by  wliich,  on  a  first  conviction  of  robbery,  a  peer 
of  the  realm  or  lord  of  parliament  was  entitled  to 
benefit  of  clergy  '  tJioiigh  he  cannot  read^*  and  that 
the  traditions  were  still  fresh  of  robberies  having  been 
committed  on  Gad's  Hill  under  the  sanction  of  a  prince 
of  Wales." 

The  two  subjoined  extracts  are  from  Henry's  "History 
of  Great  Britain:" — 

"  Robbery  was  the  reigning  vice  not  only  in  Britain 
but  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe  in  the  present  period, 
and  robbers  were  then  more  numerous,  cruel,  and 
destructive  than  at  any  other  time.  These  pests  of 
human  society  were  frequently  formed  into  companies 
under  the  protection  of  powerful  barons,  who  sheltered 
them  in  their  castles  and  shared  with  them  in  their 
booty.  During  the  feeble  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  many 
strong  castles  belonging  to  great  men  were  no  better 
than  dens  of  thieves  and  robbers,  who  from  thence 
infested  the  whole  country.  In  Hampshire  their 
numbers  were  so  great  that  the  judges  could  not  pre- 
vail on  any  jury  to  find  any  of  them  guilty;  and  the 
king  himself  complained  that  when  he  travelled  through 
that  county  they  plundered  his  baggage,  drank  his  wine, 
and  treated  him  with  contempt.  It  was  afterwards 
discovered  that  several  members  of  the  king's  house- 
hold were  in  confederacy  with  the  robbers.  Even 
under  the  more  vigorous  administration  of  Edward  the 
First,  a  numerous  band  of  robbers  assaulted  the  town 
of  Boston  in  1285  in  the  time  of  the  fair,  set  it  on  fire 
in  three  places,  and  carried  off  an  immense  booty  in 

*  1  Ed.VI.  c.  la,  s.  u. 
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money  and  goods.  Their  leader,  Robert  Chamberlan, 
a  gentleman  of  great  power  and  wealth,  was  taken, 
tried,  and  executed,  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  discover  so  much  as  one  of  his  accomplices. 
The  robbers  of  those  times  plundered  all  who  came 
in  their  way  without  distinction.  A  troop  of  them, 
commanded  by  Gilbert  Middleton  and  Walter  Selby, 
assaulted  two  cardinals  who  were  escorted  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  and  his  brother  Lord  Beaumont, 
attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  gentlemen  and 
servants,  near  Darlington,  in  1316.  Having  robbed 
the  cardinals  of  their  money  and  effects,  they  allowed 
them  to  proceed  on  their  journey ;  but  they  carried  the 
bishop  and  his  brother  prisoners,  the  one  to  the  castle 
of  Morpeth,  and  the  other  to  the  castle  of  Mitford,  and 
there  detained  them  till  they  had  paid  their  ransoms. 
Peter,  king  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem,  who  visited  Eng- 
land in  1363,  was  robbed  on  the  highway  and  stripped 
of  his  money  and  baggage. 

"  As  the  robbers  of  this  period  were  very  numerous, 
so  some  of  them  were  very  cruel ;  and  the  character 
which  one  of  their  chiefs  wore  embroidered  upon  his 
coat  in  letters  of  silver  might  have  been  applied  to 
several  others: — *I  am  Captain  Warner,  commander 
of  a  troop  of  robbers,  an  enemy  to  God,  without  pity 
and  without  mercy.' 

"When  those  audacious  plunderers  dared  to  rob 
kings,  cardinals,  bishops  and  lords,  and  even  to  pillage 
populous  towns,  we  may  presume  that  they  were  very 
terrible  to  ordinary  travellers  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  open  country.     That  they  really  were  so,  we  learn 
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from  the  historians  of  those  times,  who  assure  us  that 
travelling  was  very  dangerous,  and  that  the  people  in 
the  country  lived  under  continual  apprehensions  of 
being  plundered." — Book  iv.  chapter  7. 

"  Foreign  trade  was  frequently  interrupted  in  this 
period  by  the  ferocious  piratical  disposition  of  the 
mariners  of  all  nations,  who  were  too  apt,  when  an 
opportunity  offered,  to  plunder  friends  and  foes  without 
distinction.  We  have  a  lively  picture  of  this,  and  of 
its  fatal  consequences,  in  the  following  account  of  the 
conduct  of  the  seamen  of  the  Cinque  Ports  in  1264  by 
a  contemporary  historian.  *  The  mariners  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  having  provided  a  powerful  fleet,  scoured  the 
seas,  and  greatly  interrupted  trade,  seizing  every  ship 
they  met,  and  barbarously  butchering  their  crews,  whe 
ther  they  were  foreigners  or  their  own  countrymen. 
They  threw  their  bodies  into  the  sea,  and  applied  their 
ships  and  cargoes  to  their  own  use ;  more  cruel  than 
Scylla  or  Charybdis,  they  murdered  all  who  brought 
necessary  commodities  into  their  country  without  dis- 
tinction. By  this  means  all  kinds  of  goods,  in  which 
England  had  formerly  abounded,  became  so  scarce  and 
dear,  that  a  quantity  of  wine  or  wax,  which  had  for- 
merly been  sold  for  forty  shillings,  now  cost  eight  or 
ten  marks,  or  even  more;  a  pound  of  pepper,  which 
used  to  be  sold  for  sixpence,  was  now  sold  for  three 
shillings ;  in  a  word,  cloth,  iron,  steel,  cloths  and  goods 
of  all  kinds  became  so  scarce,  that  the  people  suffered 
much  want,  and  the  merchants  were  reduced  to  beg- 
gary.' " — Book  iv.  chapter  6. 

Hume  (who  translates  from  Matthew  Paris)  speaks 
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thus  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Third  :— 

"Four  years  after  [in  1248]  in  a  very  full  Parlia- 
ment, when  Henry  demanded  a  new  supply,  he  was 
openly  reproached  with  the  breach  of  his  word  and 
the  frequent  violations  of  the  charter.  He  was  asked 
whether  he  did  not  blush  to  desire  any  aid  from  his 
people,  whom  he  professedly  hated  and  despised;  to 
whom  on  all  occasions  he  preferred  aliens  and  foreigners; 
and  who  groaned  under  the  exactions  which  he  either 
permitted  or  exercised  over  them.  He  was  told  that 
besides  disparaging  his  nobility  by  forcing  them  to  con- 
tract unequal  and  mean  marriages  with  strangers,  no 
rank  of  men  were  so  low  as  to  escape  vexations  from 
him  or  his  ministers ;  that  even  the  victuals  consumed 
in  his  household,  ther  clothes  which  himself  and  his 
servants  wore,  especially  the  wine  which  they  used, 
were  all  taken  by  violence  from  the  lawful  owners,  and 
no  compensation  was  ever  made  to  them  for  the  injury; 
that  foreign  merchants,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  in- 
famy of  the  kingdom,  shunned  the  English  harbours,  as 
if  they  were  possessed  by  pirates ;  and  the  commerce 
with  all  nations  was  thus  cut  off  by  their  violences ; 
that  loss  was  added  to  loss  and  injury  to  injury ;  while 
the  merchants  who  had  been  despoiled  of  their  goods 
were  also  obliged  to  carry  them  at  their  own  charges  to 
whatever  place  the  king  was  pleased  to  appoint  them  ; 
that  even  the  poor  fishermen  on  the  coast,  unable  to 
escape  his  oppressions  and  those  of  his  courtiers,  and 
finding  that  they  had  not  the  full  liberty  of  disposing 
of  their  commodities  in  the  English  market,  were  fre- 
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quently  constrained  to  carry  them  to  foreign  parts,  and 
to  hazard  all  the  perils  of  the  ocean  rather  than  those 
which  awaited  them  from  his  oppressive  emissaries ;  and 
that  his  very  rehgion  was  a  ground  of  complaint  to  his 
subjects,  while  they  observed  that  the  waxen  tapers  and 
splendid  silks  employed  in  so  many  useless  processions, 
were  the  spoils  which  he  had  forcibly  ravished  from 
their  true  possessors." 

Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  taking  the 
returns,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  number  of  persons 
apprehended  and  of  the  offences  of  which  they  are 
convicted,  as  indications  of  the  comparative  amount  of 
crime ;  yet  this  fallacy  is  still  commonly  persisted  in. 
These  returns  take  no  notice  of  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, the  greater  efficiency  of  the  police,  the  increased 
willingness  to  give  evidence  (arising  in  part  from  a 
diminished  fear  of  maltreatment),  a  less  reluctance  to 
prosecute  (owing  partly  to  the  abolition  for  many 
offences  of  the  punishment  of  death  and  to  the  State 
now  taking  upon  itself  in  England  the  chief  and  in 
Scotland  the  whole  expense  of  prosecution),  and  they 
take  no  account  also  of  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the 
changes  in  what  the  law  declares  to  be  crime. 

And  yet  it  is  on  records  of  the  comparative  number 
of  persons  who  under  such  circumstances  are  convicted 
of  offences — the  very  records  being,  no  doubt,  of  very 
different  degrees  of  trustworthiness,  and  liable  to  dis- 
turbance also  from  the  trial  of  different  offences  being 
removed  from  time  to  time,  from  petty  to  superior 
courts,  and  vice  versa — it  is,  I  say,  from  such  wretched 

c2 
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data  as  these  that  the  melancholy  conclusion  is  drawn, 
that  the  progress  of  civilization,  so  far  from  amending 
public  morals,  has  even  been  productive  of  a  positive 
increase  of  crime*  ! 

To  rob  a  poor  man  of  a  loaf  is  to  deprive  him  and 
his  family  of  a  meal,  and  to  subject  them  all  to  the 
pains  of  hunger ;  but  to  steal  from  a  rich  man  a  silver 
snuff-box  or  a  jewel,  although  the  article  taken  be  a 
hundred  times  the  market  value  of  the  loaf,  scarcely 
affects  his  comfort  or  happiness ;  and  the  theft  of  the 
snuff-box  or  jewel  under  such  circumstances  is  in  fact 
a  far  less  crime,  as  measured  in  the  effect  on  human 
happiness,  or  in  the  disregard  to  human  suffering,  than 
that  of  the  loaf,  and  its  perpetration  would  imply  far 
less  depravity.  And  as  the  proportionate  number  of 
rich  and  moderately  rich  is,  as  I  hope  hereafter  to 
show,  much  greater  now  than  formerly,  so  the  ordi- 
nary quantity  of  suffering  caused  by  a  given  number 
of  thefts  is  diminished,  and  the  real  amount  of  crime 
indicated  by  them  lessened. 

Again,  until  of  late  years,  while  the  law  awarded 
punishments  for  the  factitious  offences  of  forestalling 
and  regrating,  for  the  imaginary  crime  of  witchcraft, 
and  for  the  act  of  worshipping  God  in  the  mode  dic- 
tated by  conscience  instead  of  by  that  prescribed  by 
statute,  it  took  no  notice  of  the  real  crime  of  seizing 
the  persons  of  our  fellow-creatures  and  making  them 
toil  for  our  benefit ;  and  when  at  last  this  enormous 

*  Several  fallacies  in  the  conclusions  often  drawn  from  the 
"  Returns  of  Crime"  are  ably  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Flint  in  his 
book  entitled  "  Crime  in  England," 
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wrong  was  recognized  by  the  statute-book  another 
interval  had  to  be  passed,  and  a  further  advance  made 
in  the  general  feeling  of  justice  and  humanity  before 
protection  from  cruelty,  however  great,  was  extended 
to  the  lower  animals. 

Some  cases  of  crime,  from  the  very  number  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  them,  have  almost  escaped  statis- 
tical record;  especially  where  the  offence  chimed  in 
with  the  public  feeling,  and  where  the  ruling  powers 
either  participated  in  that  feeling  or  feared  to  resist  it. 
How  few,  for  example,  of  the  multitude  concerned 
were  ever  brought  to  punishment  for  taking  part  in  the 
great  riots  already  mentioned,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other 
riots,  whether  religious,  political,  agrarian,  or  for  the 
destruction  of  machinery !  Or,  again,  in  what  calendar 
do  those  figure  who  lent  aid,  however  unscrupulous,  to 
oppression  or  corruption  ! 

In  order  to  render  the  statistics  of  crime  of  real 
value,  a  register  is  wanted  of  the  actual  offences  com- 
mitted, without  reference  to  subsequent  detection  and 
conviction.  Such  a  record,  which  will  be  found  recom- 
mended in  some  of  my  Reports*,  besides  being  of  essen- 
tial service  in  determining  the  amount  of  crime  at  dif- 
ferent periods  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  would 
be  very  useful  in  testing  the  efficiency  of  the  police,  and 
might  be  advantageously  employed  in  regulating  at 
least  a  portion  of  their  remuneration.  With  this  view 
it  would  of  course  be  necessary  that  the  register  should 
be  kept  independently  of  the  police ;  but  this  could 
probably    be    arranged,    without    difficulty,  either   by 

*  See  Report  for  1840,  page  12. 
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employing,  with  certain  modifications,  the  machinery 
established  for  the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  or  by  having  a  separate  provision,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Public  Prosecutor  (so  soon  as  one  is 
appointed)  in  England,  and  of  the  Lord  Advocate, 
who  holds  that  office,  in  Scotland.  In  Scotland  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  local  prosecutors  (called  procurators 
fiscal),  to  inquire  into  the  commission  of  offences  with 
a  view  to  establishing  proceedings  ;  and  the  duty  might 
readily  be  made  more  comprehensive,  and  to  include  a 
periodic  visit  in  every  district  to  collect  information 
and  to  make  a  record  of  the  result. 

In  an  imperfect  manner,  and  as  respects  the  single 
offence  of  vagrancy,  such  a  record  is  actually  in  exist- 
ence in  some  parts  of  Scotland ;  the  rural  policeman 
being  required  to  call,  at  stated  intervals,  on  various 
specified  persons  in  his  walk,  and  to  obtain  from  them 
a  written  statement  showing  how  far  they  had  lately 
been  troubled  by  beggars. 

What  the  present  authentic  registers  of  births  and 
deaths  are  doing  for  vital  statistics,  and  for  removing 
doubts,  thereby,  of  the  state  of  the  public  health,  and 
of  the  average  length  of  life  at  the  present  and  past 
times,  and  of  the  result  of  various  sanitary  measures,  a 
good  register  of  crime  would  effect  for  moral  statistics, 
and  for  all  the  momentous  questions  depending  upon 
them.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  register  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  looking  at  such  broad  facts  as  I 
have  referred  to,  and  to  the  increased  general  feeling  of 
security  for  life  and  property.  But  though  these  facts 
may  enable  us  at  once  to  decide  the  general  question 
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of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  crime,  they  often  fail 
when  we  try  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  any  particular 
change  in  our  social  policy. 

Two  instances,  among  others,  which  have  come  to 
my  knowledge  of  the  misleading  nature  of  the  present 
records  of  crime  I  will  mention.  At  the  time  of  my 
first  visit  as  Inspector  of  Prisons  to  Wigtonshire,  that 
county  stood  out  in  an  exemplary  manner  in  the  annual 
criminal  returns  for  Scotland,  in  its  apparent  exemption 
from  crime ;  but  I  soon  learnt  that  the  exemption  was 
only  apparent ;  that  the  reality  was  the  very  opposite  ; 
and  that  a  Committee  of  inhabitants  had  been  appointed 
to  collect  information  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  to 
the  establishment  of  a  rural  police;  none  having 
hitherto  existed.  The  following  extracts  from  the 
Report  of  this  Committee,  given  in  my  own  Report  for 
1838,  show,  in  part,  the  result  of  this  investigation : — 

" '  The  prevalence  of  petty  thefts  and  poaching,  the 
nuisance  of  vagrancy,  the  insecurity  of  person  and 
property,  and  the  inadequate  means  of  bringing  offenders 
to  justice  within  the  county,  are  matters  of  notoriety 
and  grave  import.  But  besides  the  cases  of  crime  in 
which  the  offenders  are  discovered  and  committed  for 
trial,  the  Committee  are  convinced  from  their  own 
knowledge  and  from  the  information  which  they  have 
obtained  from  others,  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  crime 
committed  within  the  county  which  altogether  escapes 
detection  or  punishment.' 

"  One  magistrate,  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
writes  thus : — '  The  greater  proportion  of  the  agricul- 
tural community,  as  also  the  towns,  have  been  more  or 
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less  pillaged.  Vagrancy  prevails  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  county,  and  is  no  doubt  one  principal  cause  of 
the  crime  that  prevails  in  it.  Besides  the  ordinary 
run  of  beggars  and  vagabonds  of  every  description, 
bands,  or,  as  they  are  usually  termed,  "  encampments," 
of  gipsies  or  tinkers,  are  constantly  to  be  met  with  in 
every  corner  of  the  county.  They  are  causes  of  just 
terror  and  alarm  to  the  neighbourhoods  in  which  they 
locate  themselves,  where  they  levy  heavy  contributions, 
obtained  through  fear  or  by  theft ;  and  from  the  num- 
bers of  which  they  consist  they  are  liable  to  put  our 
present  police  at  defiance.  This  nuisance  of  vagrancy 
ought  instantly  and  vigorously  to  be  checked.'  " 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  police,  and  no  doubt,  apparently,  to  a  large  increase 
of  crime  in  the  county,  though  in  reality  to  a  great 
decrease. 

The  other  case  to  which  I  have  referred,  though  not 
in  this  country,  is  equally  illustrative  of  the  principle. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mons.  Guerry  some  time 
ago  propounded  a  theory,  according  to  which  the 
northern  and  most  educated  parts  of  France,  whilst 
they  were  freest  from  violent  offences  against  the  per- 
son, were  most  prolific,  even  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, in  offences  against  property;  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  there  was  much  more  crime  in  the  north  than 
in  the  south ;  and  he  published  a  map  of  France,  with 
varying  tints,  according  to  his  theoretic  difference 
(based  on  ordinary  criminal  returns)  of  the  amount  of 
turpitude  in  the  several  districts ;  the  northern  portion 
looking  ominously  black,  while  the  south  was  all  of  a 
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light  and  fair  complexion.  Whether  the  friend  on 
whose  authority  I  speak  was  guided  by  Mons.  Guerry's 
moral  picture  in  the  selection  of  his  estate,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  he  certainly  chose  a  place  that  in  Mons. 
Guerry's  map  had  a  very  pleasing  aspect.  The  result 
tended  to  make  sad  havoc  in  that  gentleman's  theory ; 
for  instead  of  people  full  of  pastoral  simplicity  and 
innocence,  my  friend  found  himself  surrounded  by  a 
set  of  thieves. 

In  Great  Britain  the  large  majority  of  the  offences 
now  committed  consist  of  thefts,  unaccompanied  with 
violence,  and  petty  breaches  of  the  peace  arising  from 
drunkenness.  There  is,  however,  from  time  to  time, 
a  large  number  of  cases  of  gross  violation  of  the  riglits 
of  labour  by  a  wide-spread  system  of  terror,  and  occa- 
sionally by  the  infliction  of  grievous  bodily  injury  in  the 
hope  of  forcibly  raising  wages ;  and  there  are  frequent 
cases  of  wilful  destruction  of  agricultural  produce  by 
what  are  termed  incendiary  fires. 

Of  the  following  offences,  also,  there  is  unhappily 
still  a  considerable  number,  though  they  are  certainly 
much  fewer  than  formerly ;  and  as  regards  the  worst  in 
the  list,  it  is  consolatory  to  reflect,  with  reference  to 
the  operation  of  British  institutions  and  British  civili- 
zation, that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  murders  in 
this  country  are  committed  by  Irish  and  by  foreigners ; 
a  fact  to  which  public  attention  has  not,  I  believe,  been 
hitherto  drawn,  but  which,  while  justice  requires  that 
it  should  be  noticed,  will  not,  I  hope,  excite  any  feel- 
ing of  insulting  triumph,  but  will  increase  our  desire  to 
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see  others  obtain,  by  gradual  and  sure  means,  those 
blessings  which  we  ourselves  enjoy : — 
Murder. 

Highway  robbery. 
Burglary. 

Violent  assaults,  including  rape. 
Forgery. 
Attempts  by  violent  means  to  obtain  political 

changes. 
Attacks  on  machinery. 
The  following   offences   are   now   so   rare   in   this 
country  that  they  may  perhaps  be  considered  at  an 
end : — 

Piracy. 

Kidnapping  and  forcible  man-stealing,  whether 

of  whites  or  blacks. 
Wholesale  cattle-stealing. 
Robbery  of  mail-coaches  and  other  public  con- 
veyances. 
Attacks  on  person  and  property  on  the  ground 

(real  or  pretended)  of  religious  differences. 
Attacks  on  bakers  and  cornfactors. 
Robbing  people  of  part  of  their  labour  by  forc- 
ing them  to  work  at  less  than  their  labour's 
market  value. 
For  want  of  an  authentic  register,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number 
of  offences;    but  in  some  districts  that  of  habitual 
offenders  is  well  known,  and,  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation, I  believe  it  to  be  now  generally  very  small : 
indeed  in  many  cases  I  know  it  to  be  so.     In  my  early 
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official  visits  in  Scotland,  I  made  particular  inquiries 
on  this  subject  (in  which  I  was  frequently  assisted  by 
the  local  public  prosecutors),  and  much  of  the  result 
will  be  found  in  my  first  four  Reports,  especially  in  the 
second.  In  some  instances  the  number  of  criminals 
was  known  to  a  man,  and  I  could  have  obtained  their 
names  and  residences  with  as  much  readiness  as  those 
of  the  butchers  or  shoemakers  of  the  district ;  indeed 
it  would  much  promote  the  public  convenience  if  they 
were  inserted,  like  those  of  people  of  other  professions, 
in  the  street  directories. 

As  examples  of  the  small  number  of  habitual  offenders, 
it  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  my  Second  Report  that 
at  that  time  (1836)  there  were  only  nine  resident 
thieves  at  Kinghorn,  in  Fife,  where  the  population  was 
1500 ;  and  that  there  were  not  more  than  about  twelve 
in  the  whole  of  East  Lothian,  where  the  population  was 
about  36,000. 

This  small  number  of  offenders  is  not  inconsistent 
with  a  large  number  of  offences ;  for  in  the  same  way 
as  a  great  many  hats  are  made  by  a  single  hatter,  and 
a  great  many  shoes  by  a  single  cobbler,  so  a  great 
many  thefts  are  committed  by  a  single  thief.  Thus,  in 
my  Fourth  Report  a  case  is  mentioned,  which  will  be 
more  particularly  noticed  hereafter,  where  it  is  esti- 
mated that  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  separate 
offences  were  probably  committed  from  first  to  last  by 
only  fifteen  persons.  Many  similar  instances  appear  in 
my  other  reports,  and  in  the  reports  of  Mr.  Clay,  the 
zealous,  benevolent,  and  able  chaplain  of  the  prison  at 
Preston. 
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It  might  reasonably  be  thought  that  a  continued  and 
long  course  of  crime  by  the  same  person  was  impossible; 
and  that,  therefore,  in  spite  of  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
a  large  number  of  offences  must  necessarily  indicate  a 
great  number  of  criminals.  But  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  actual  state  of  crime,  in  this  country,  know 
that  such  is  not  the  fact ;  that  few  offences  compara- 
tively are  followed  by  detection  and  punishment ;  and 
that  with  a  moderate  degree  of  cunning  an  offender 
may  generally  go  on  for  a  long  time  with  but  feeble 
checks  if  not  with  complete  impunity. 

Cases  of  long-continued  careers  of  crime  abound  in 
my  own  reports,  in  those  of  my  late  colleagues,  in  the 
reports  of  chaplains  of  prisons,  and  in  that  of  the 
Constabulary  Force  Commissioners.  In  particular  I  may 
refer  to  the  case  of  a  woman  at  Edinburgh  mentioned 
in  my  Report  for  1843-4,  page  3,  who  continued  in  a 
career  of  crime  for  25  years ;  to  the  history  of  a  young 
man  (a  forger)  given  in  detail  in  my  Report  for  1848, 
page  5 ;  and  to  that  of  a  pickpocket  and  burglar  which 
appears  in  the  First  Report  of  the  Constabulary  Force 
Commissioners,  page  49. 

Although  owing  to  the  insulated  system  of  manage- 
ment, returns,  themselves  often  incomplete,  can  only 
be  obtained  of  recommittals  to  the  same  pnsari,  it 
appears  from  the  last  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Prisons  in  Scotland,  that  in  the  year  1850-1,  690 
persons  were  committed  to  prison  in  Scotland  who  had 
been  in  confinement  at  least  ten  times  before ;  and  that 
of  these  393  had  been  in  prison  at  least  twenty  times 
before,  and  23  at  least  fifty  times  ! 
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I  take  the  account  for  Scotland,  rather  than  for 
England,  both  because  it  is  brought  up  to  a  later  period, 
and  because  its  classification  of  recommitments  is 
carried  out  farther ;  no  distinction  being  made  in  the 
number  of  committals  in  the  English  returns  when  it 
exceeds  four. 

By  referring  to  my  Report  for  1841-2,  it  will  be  seen 
that  several  persons  in  the  course  of  one  year  had  been 
committed  to  the  prison  of  Edinburgh  twelve  separate 
times,  and  three  times  in  a  single  month ;  and  that  one 
woman,  not  more  than  50  years  old,  had  already  been 
in  that  prison  67  times ! 

The  following  is  taken  from  my  Second  Report : — 

"  My  informant,  a  police-officer  of  the  town,  who  had 
been  several  years  in  the  service,  had  passed  all  his  life 
at  Inverness,  and  says  that  he  knows  every  house  in 
the  town  and  all  its  inhabitants ;  that  he  is  quite 
certain  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  honest,  and 
that  if  50  or  60  persons  could  be  withdrawn  and  the 
vagrants  kept  away  there  would  be  very  few  offences. 
He  says  that  he  has  the  same  set  of  offenders  over  and 
over  again  through  his  hands,  and  he  particularly  men- 
tioned one  woman  who  had  been  eighteen  years  on  the 
street  as  a  prostitute,  and  whom  he  feels  sure  has  been 
a  prisoner  in  the  police  cells  at  least  1000  times,  chiefly 
for  acts  of  violence,  such  as  breaking  windows,  &c., 
committed  when  drunk,  but  in  no  instance  for  being  a 
prostitute.  It  was  on  the  28th  of  September  that  I 
was  questioning  him  on  these  matters,  and  this  woman 
had  already  been  in  prison  seventeen  times  in  that  month. 
It  appears  that  the  town  has  twice  attempted  to  get 
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rid  of  her  by  paying  her  passage  to  a  distant  place ; 
and  that  the  good  citizens  of  London  and  Glasgow  have 
in  turns  been  honoured  by  the  company  of  this  hopeful 
emigrant ;  but  that  after  a  time  she  has  always  returned 
to  her  old  quarters." 

The  following  statements  of  the  diminution  of  crime 
in  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  kingdom,  which  ap- 
peared in  my  Reports  for  1847  and  1849,  are  very 
gratifying.  They  form  part  of  the  evidence  which  I 
obtained  from  Captain  Willis,  the  excellent  chief  con- 
stable of  Manchester,  the  first  statement  being  in  his 
own  words : — 

*'  I  have  been  superintendent  of  police  at  Manchester 
about  five  years  and  a  half.  During  that  time  there 
has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  crime,  and  a  marked 
general  improvement  in  the  orderly  conduct  of  the 
population.  .  .  .  The  offences  committed  at  present 
are  of  a  less  serious  character  than  they  were  five 
years  ago.  There  are  fewer  robberies  with  violence 
than  formerly ;  indeed,  such  an  offence  is  now  of  rare 
occurrence,  and,  when  committed,  it  generally  appears 
that  the  party  robbed  was  drunk  at  the  time,  and  in 
the  company  of  women  of  the  town.  .  .  .  The  con- 
duct of  the  working  classes  of  Manchester  since  trade 
became  bad,  and  commercial  distress  prevailed,  has 
been  highly  praiseworthy.  Though  there  has  been 
much  suffering,  there  has  been  no  violence ;  and  except 
that  there  have  been  more  petty  thefts  than  usual, 
there  has  been  no  increase  of  crime  of  any  kind. 
These  thefts  have  been  committed  chiefly  by  persons 
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who,  even  when  trade  is  good,  gain  their  livelihood,  in 
part,  at  least,  by  stealing.  Such  persons,  when  trade 
becomes  bad,  are,  of  course,  the  first  to  be  dismissed 
from  the  factories,  and  then  they  depend  wholly  on 
stealing.  Since  trade  has  somewhat  improved,  and  the 
number  out  of  employment  has  decreased,  the  number 
of  petty  thefts  has  also  diminished.  .  .  .  The  great 
mass  of  the  offenders  belong  to  the  most  ignorant 
part  of  the  population,  whether  English  or  Irish.  Of 
more  than  six  thousand  persons  apprehended  last  year, 
less  than  twenty  had  received  a  superior  education  to 
mere  reading  and  writing.  I  attribute  the  absence  of 
violence  of  late,  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes,  and 
the  comparative  rarity  of  strikes,  very  much  to  the 
greater  spread  of  intelligence  among  them.  I  think 
that  many  of  them  are  now  convinced  that  such  con- 
duct only  adds  to  their  suffering,  and  injures  themselves 
even  more  than  it  injures  their  employers." 

The  subjoined  is  taken  from  my  Report  for  1849: — 
"  At  Manchester,  Captain  Willis,  the  chief  constable, 
stated  that  there  had  been  a  very  considerable  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  crime,  and  in  the  number  of  persons 
apprehended  last  year.  There  had  been  a  decrease,  he 
said,  of  about  1500,  out  of  about  5000  apprehensions, 
and  of  nearly  200  out  of  800  commitments  for  trial. 
He  attributed  this  decrease  chiefly  to  the  improvement 
in  trade,  and  to  the  comfortable  state  of  the  working 
classes  during  the  year ;  and  he  added  that  the  character 
of  the  working  classes  had  greatly  amended  during  the 
last  ten  years,  owing  in  part  to  the  greater  attention 
paid  by  the  masters  to  the  comforts  and  improvement 
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of  the  workpeople,  by  looking  after  their  houses,  and 
providing  libraries,  &e.  He  said  that  in  April,  1848, 
when  disturbances  were  expected,  he  found  scarcely  a 
mill  in  which  the  workmen  were  not  ready  to  enroll 
themselves  for  the  defence  of  the  persons  and  property 
of  their  employers;  and  that  in  one  case  where  an 
attack  was  threatened,  the  men  turned  out  and  defeated 
a  mob  of  strangers  who  had  gathered  round  the  factory. 
He  added  also  that  on  the  day  alluded  to  (that  of  the 
apprehended  Chartist  riots  in  London)  not  a  single  mill 
in  Manchester  stopped  working." 

These  circumstances  combined  —  the  decrease  in 
crime  (especially  of  the  graver  kinds)  even  under  the 
present  very  imperfect  arrangements,  and  its  restriction 
for  the  chief  part  to  comparatively  few  persons — en- 
courage the  hope  that  by  well-considered  and  well- 
directed  exertions  the  whole  amount  of  crime  in  this 
country  may  be  so  greatly  reduced  and  softened  in 
character  as  no  longer  to  affect,  in  a  material  degree, 
the  general  happiness  of  society. 

But  to  arrive  at  this  blessed  result  all  crude  and 
hasty  legislation  must  be  avoided ;  and  evils  must  be 
borne  for  a  time  until  we  have  obtained  a  clear  view  of 
the  subject  in  its  various  branches ;  so  that  we  may  be 
sure  that  in  removing  one  evil  we  do  not  create  another; 
but  that  every  step  taken  is  in  the  right  direction,  and 
every  measure  part  of  one  great  plan. 

It  would  be  very  possible,  for  example,  to  build  a  set 
of  prisons  much  superior  to  most  of  the  present,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  prisoners, 
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but  quite  unsuitable  for  efficient  discipline  and  moral 
improvement ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  prisons 
might  be  well  arranged  for  purposes  of  discipline  and 
management,  and  yet  destructive  of  the  health  of  the 
inmates  and  of  their  capacity  for  steady,  honest  labour. 

Again  by  rendering  a  prison  a  place  of  greater  ease 
and  comfort  than  the  abode  of  the  honest  labourer, 
the  general  motives  to  honesty  and  industry  might  be 
weakened  and  the  whole  framework  of  society  shaken  ; 
an  effect  which  might  also  be  produced  (with  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  population  superadded),  by  providing 
comfortable  houses  for  neglected  and  destitute  children, 
without  enforcing  the  responsibility  of  the  parent; 
notwithstanding  that  particular  children  might  be  re- 
deemed from  a  life  of  crime. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  last  importance  that  the  whole 
subject  should  be  looked  at  in  all  its  bearings  instead 
of  insulated  measures  being  adopted,  which,  although 
causing  immediate  good,  may  in  their  remote  effect  be 
productive  of  great  injury. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ENUMERATION    OF   THE    CAUSES   OK   CRIME,    WITH   THEIR    REMEDIES, 

Having  now  spoken  of  tlie  amount  of  crime  and  its 
general  character  in  this  country  in  past  and  present 
times,  I  come  to  consider  its  chief  causes.  They  appear 
to  me  as  follows : — 

1.  Bad  training  and  ignorance. 

2.  Drunkenness  and  other  kinds  of  profligacy. 

3.  Poverty. 

4.  Habits  of  violating  the  laws  engendered  by  the 
creation  of  artificial  offences. 

5.  Other  measures  of  legislation  interfering  unneces- 
sarily in  private  actions  or  presenting  examples  of  in- 
justice. 

6.  Temptations  to  crime  caused  by  the  probability 
either  of  entire  escape  or  of  subjection  to  an  insufiicient 
punishment. 

The  enumeration  of  the  causes  of  crime  suggests 
the  remedies.  These  consist  chiefly,  in  my  opinion,  of 
good  education  and  the  general  spread  of  knowledge ; 
the  cultivation  of  habits  of  forethought,  sobriety,  and 
frugality,  with  the  control  of  the  passions ;  the  promo- 
tion of  habits  of  industry  and  self-reliance,  and  the 
adoption  of  all  other  practicable  means  for  raising  every 
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class  of  society  beyond  the  sphere  of  destitution,  and 
into  that  of  comfort  and  moderate  wealth ;  such  a 
remodelling  of  our  laws  as  shall  bring  the  statute-book 
as  nearly  as  possible  into  coincidence  with  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice,  so  that  while  it  is  a  code  of 
municipal  law,  it  may  also  serve  as  a  manual  of 
morality ;  and  lastly,  the  adoption  of  such  means  for  the 
apprehension,  trial,  and  punishment  of  offenders  as  shall 
secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  that  every  offence  be  fol- 
lowed by  immediate  detection  and  certain  conviction, 
and  that  the  criminal  shall  be  placed  in  such  a  position 
as  shall  make  him  sincerely  and  deeply  regret  the 
wrong  he  has  committed,  and  bring  him  to  labour 
earnestly  in  the  work  of  his  reformation,  and  in  obtain- 
ing the  means  for  making  restitution  to  the  person 
whom  he  has  injured. 

In  examining  each  of  the  principal  causes  of  crime,  it 
will  be  convenient  at  the  same  time  to  consider  the 
remedy ;  and  on  this  plan,  therefore,  I  shall  proceed. 

The  several  causes  of  crime  appear  all  to  be  in  part 
consequences  also.  But  in  whatever  light  they  may  be 
regarded,  it  is  pleasing  to  believe,  as  I  think  may  be 
fully  established,  that  they  have  all  diminished  in  force. 

The  evidence  on  this  subject,  with  the  means  for 
eflfecting  further  improvement,  I  now  propose  to  con- 
sider. 


d2 


CHAPTER  III. 


BAD   TRAINING   AND   IGNORA.NCE. — EDDCATION   AND   THE    SPREAD    OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 


That  bad  training  and  ignorance  are  powerful  causes  of 
crime,  none  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  general 
state  and  history  of  criminals  can  for  a  moment  doubt. 
Sometimes,  certainly,  well-instructed  and  apparently 
well-trained  men  are  found  among  criminals,  but  they 
stand  out  as  rare  exceptions;  the  great  majority  of 
those  that  have  come  under  my  observation  have  been 
found  to  have  been  either  greatly  neglected  in  child- 
hood and  to  be  grossly  ignorant,  or,  at  best,  to  possess 
merely  a  quantity  of  parrot-like  and  undigested  know- 
ledge of  little  real  value. 

The  following  is  taken  from  my  Report  for  1845, 
page  14 : — 

"  One  plain  fact  showing  the  extent  to  which  crime 
is  caused  by  the  neglect  of  children,  is  the  large  number 
of  orphans  always  to  be  found  in  prison ;  to  which,  if 
there  be  added  the  number  of  illegitimate  children, 
the  whole  amount  becomes  very  great.  By  referring 
to  a  return  at  page  24,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  seventy 
boys  and  girls  under  eighteen  years  of  age  in  the 
Glasgow  prison,  at  the  time  of  my  last  inspection,  fifty 
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had  lost  one  or  both  their  parents;  and  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  parents  who  were  living  were 
not  of  a  good  character. 

"  A  similar  return  appeared  in  my  last  Report  on 
this  prison,  and  much  similar  evidence  in  the  last 
Report  on  the  Aberdeen  prison,  collected  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  County  Prison  Board. 

"  The  following  evidence  was  given  by  Mrs.  McMil- 
lan, now  matron  of  the  General  Prison,  and  formerly 
matron  of  the  prison  of  Glasgow : — > 

" '  A  large  number  of  the  female  prisoners  who  have 
come  under  my  care,  I  believe  the  majority,  are  illegi- 
timate, and  have  been  much  neglected  in  their  youth ; 
and  many  of  the  others  have  lost  one  or  other  of  their 
parents — sometimes  both,  while  they  were  very  young; 
and  in  many  cases  were  exposed  to  unkind  usage  by  a 
stepmother  or  stepfather.' " 

The  subjoined  is  taken  from  a  letter  to  Professor 
More,  from  Mr.  Wigham,  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  ever 
been  the  earnest  advocate  of  measures  for  the  better 
management  and  ultimate  disposal  of  juvenile  offenders; 
and  who,  indeed,  whether  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Board  of  Directors  of  Prisons  in  Scotland,  or  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  in 
whatever  other  capacity  his  sense  of  duty  has  called  on 
him  to  act,  has  always  been  found  the  zealous  and  con- 
sistent friend  to  the  suffering  of  all  ages,  whether  they 
were  confined  in  prisons,  or  debarred  from  a  sufficiency 
of  food  by  laMS  artificially  raising  its  price,  or  exposed 
to  the  devastations  of  war,  or  to  the  horrors  of  slavery. 

"  On  one  occasion,  when  visiting  the  prison  [of  Edin- 
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burgh],  I  had  all  the  juveniles  brought  singly  before 
me,  in  presence  of  the  governor  and  chaplain.  On 
speaking  kindly  to  them,  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
answer  my  questions  relative  to  their  parentage,  manner 
of  bringing  up,  companions,  &c.;  they  gave  us  details 
of  the  drinking  habits  and  poverty  of  their  parents,  of 
cruel  stepmothers,  of  parents  going  from  home  and 
leaving  children  exposed  to  the  influence  of  bad  com- 
panions in  low  lodging-houses;  and,  I  believe,  we  were 
all  of  opinion  that,  had  our  own  children  been  placed 
in  similar  circumstances,  we  could  not  have  expected 
different  results. 

"  I  directed  a  few  lads  to  be  sent  to  me  when  dis- 
charged, with  a  view  of  finding  employment  for  them. 
One  of  these  gave  me  this  history  of  his  family : — 

"  '  I  am  thirteen  and  a  half  years  of  age.  My  father 
is  an  itinerant  scissors-grinder,  who  sometimes  resides 
in  the  Westport,  Edinburgh.  He  deserted  my  mother 
and  his  children.  My  mother  is  now  begging  her 
bread  at  Falkirk.  I  was  eighteen  months  in  Perth 
prison  for  stealing,  and  in  Edinburgh  jail  three  different 
times  for  the  like  offence.  I  have  tw^o  sisters  and  two 
brothers;  one  brother  was  transported  in  November 
last;  the  other  is  about  fourteen  and  a  half  years  of 
age,  and  he  has  been  in  Edinburgh  prison  several  times, 
and  is  now  going  about  having  no  employment.  My 
eldest  sister  is  married  to  a  coal-porter ;  my  other  sister 
is  in  the  General  Prison  where  I  was.  I  am  very 
desirous  of  doing  well,  if  I  can  find  employment.' " 

In  the  Appendix,  No.  2,  will  be  found  a  graphic 
description  of  the  career  from  birth  of  many  young 
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delinquents  by  another  warm  and  consistent  friend  to 
humanity,  Mr.  Barclay,  resident  Sheriff  of  Perthshire, 
who,  as  a  criminal  judge  of  long  experience,  has  ha<] 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  real  facts,  and  is  not 
likely  to  overstate  the  truth. 

What  follows  is  taken  from  a  letter  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Edinburgh  prison  (Mr.  Smith),  on  the  subject 
of  industrial  schools,  written  in  1845. 

"  During  the  last  three  years  740  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  were  committed  to  this  prison 
for  crime.  Of  that  number,  245  were  under  ten  years 
of  age.  The  most  of  these  had  been  the  victims  of 
the  unkindness  and  neglect  of  others.  Some  of 
them  had  no  parents  and  were  uncared  for  by  any 
one.  Others  were  the  children  of  widowed  mothers 
receiving  a  most  inadequate  out-pension  from  the 
parish,  and  obliged  to  supplement  the  miserable 
pittance  at  the  expense  of  the  moral  well-being  of 
their  families,  by  going  out  to  work,  and  leaving  their  U-^ 
children  unrestrained  in  their  houses.  They  have  thus  ^  -^ 
grown  up  in  ignorance,  are  dissipated  and  worthless; 
far  from  preventing  they  instigate  their  children  to  the 
commission  of  crime ;  their  example  and  precept  are 
wholly  evil,  and  their  very  existence  a  calamity  to  their 
offspring." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsmill,  Chaplain  of  the  prison  at 
Pentonville,  in  his  Report  for  1846  says : — 

"  Of  children  trained  at  all  aright  the  number  is 
small  indeed  which  we  have  had  the  pain  of  seeing 
here  in  the  character  of  the  felon  and  the  outcast.  But 
in  such  melancholy  cases,  that  is,  where  there  seem  to 
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have  been  any  pains  bestowed,  even  by  one  parent  at 
all  competent  to  train  up  a  child  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,  there  may  be  seen  men  not 
yet  without  hope;  for  there  exists  a  cord  in  such  still, 
even  when  apparently  most  callous,  which  can  be 
touched.  The  last  thing  forgotten  in  all  the  reckless- 
ness of  dissolute  profligacy  is,  the  prayer  or  hymn 
taught  by  a  mother's  lips ;  and  the  most  poignant  sting 
of  conscience  in  solitude  and  adversity  is  that  which 
the  memory  of  filial  disobedience  inflicts." 

Even  the  mere  powers  of  reading  and  writing,  with- 
out reference  to  exercise  in  their  intelligent  use,  are 
comparatively  rare  among  criminals.  Of  more  than 
16,000  persons  in  Scotland  (where  education  is  more 
general  than  in  England)  received  into  the  prisons  in 
one  year  while  I  was  Inspector  there,  only  4700,  or 
less  than  one  in  three,  could  read  well ;  and  less  than 
1200,  or  one  in  thirteen,  could  write  well ;  and  of  the 
whole  number  only  312,  or  one  in  fifty,  had  learnt 
more  than  mere  reading  and  writing.  3400  of  these 
prisoners  could  not  read  at  all ;  and  8500  could  not 
write  at  all. 

There  are  no  authentic  means  of  comparing  these 
numbers  with  the  portion  of  the  people  at  large  who 
are  in  a  similar  state  of  ignorance;  but  my  general 
knowledge  on  this  point,  confirmed  by  the  observation 
of  the  great  body  of  prison  governors  and  chaplains 
with  whom  I  have  conversed,  enables  me  to  say  that 
it  is  much  less  than  this. 

To  what  an  extent  the  simple  power  of  reading 
fluently  is  often  a  protection  from  habits  of  crime,  may 
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be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  a  home  missionary  in 
Edinburgh,  in  whom  I  had  full  confidence  (the  present 
worthy  and  able  governor  of  the  prison  of  that  city, 
Mr.  Smith),  told  me  that  in  all  his  visits  to  the  poor 
he  never  met  with  a  single  person  who  was  at  the 
same  time  addicted  to  crime  and  in  the  habit  of 
reading. 

Another  indication  of  general  ignorance  among 
prisoners  is  the  small  number  of  skilled  artizans  or 
well-trained  husbandmen  found  among  them ;  the  great 
mass  of  prisoners,  whether  in  town  or  country,  being 
day  labourers,  butchers,  carters,  and  other  persons  en- 
gaged in  employments  bespeaking  the  lowest  order  of 
talent  and  knowledge ;  and  of  those  who  nominally  be- 
long to  superior  occupations,  many  are  found,  in  truth,  to 
have  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  them.  A  really 
good  carpenter,  shoemaker,  or  blacksmith  is  seldom  to 
be  found  in  prison,  and  still  less  frequently  a  good 
machine  maker,  watch  maker,  or  mathematical  instru- 
ment maker.  I  know  several  large,  well-ordered  fac- 
tories which  scarcely  ever  produce  a  criminal;  and 
rarely  indeed  is  a  member  of  that  highly-respectable 
class  of  skilled  agricultural  labourers  engaged  from 
term  to  term  in  the  north  of  England  and  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland  to  be  found  in  prison. 

The  following  statement  by  the  then  Governor  of 
the  prison  of  Glasgow,  appeared  in  my  Report  for 
1846  :— 

"  The  great  majority  of  our  prisoners  are  from  the 
worst-paid  and  poorest  classes.  They  are  chiefly  hand- 
loom  weavers,  piecers,  and  winders,  day-labourers  and 
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girls  and  women  brought  up  to  domestic  service,  but 
who  have  been  obliged  to  leave  their  situations  for 
misconduct.  There  is  also  a  large  class  who  have  not 
been  brought  up  to  any  occupation.  .  .  .  The 
number  of  skilled  workmen  in  the  prison  is  always 
very  small,  not  more  than  about  20  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  men,  that  is,  20  out  of  about  150  on  an 
average." 

Lamentably  insufficient,  however,  as  is  still  the  pro- 
vision for  education  in  this  country,  and  poor  as  is  often 
its  quality,  no  one  can  doubt  that  in  both  respects  educa- 
tion is  greatly  superior  to  what  it  was  in  former  times. 
Even  in  England,  where  the  deficiency  is  greatest,  the 
improvement,  without  going  back  to  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  the  invention  of  printing,  is  broad  and 
striking.  A  hundred  years  ago  and  there  were  no 
Sunday  schools,  few  popular  day  schools  (for  those  for 
teaching  the  future  working-men  Latin  and  Greek  surely 
do  not  deserve  the  name),  no  infant  schools,  very  few 
good  workhouse  schools,  no  industrial  schools,  no  factory 
schools,  and  no  mechanics'  institutions.  But  thanks  to 
the  labours  of  Raikes,  Hannah  More,  Lancaster,  Bell, 
Birkbeck,  Brougham,  Owen,  Allen,  Simpson,  Wood, 
Wilderspen,  Stowe,  Whateley,  Andrew  and  George 
Combe,  Ellis,  Dawes,  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Sheriff  Wat- 
son, and  others,  some  of  these  important  means  of  train- 
ing and  instruction,  though  still  often  cramped  and  woe- 
fully insufficient,  are  now  widely  spread.  In  Scotland, 
indeed,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  a 
comparatively  well-organized  and  efficient  system  of 
elementary  instruction  has  been  in  use  (however  mode- 
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rate  in  its  degree  of  positive  merit),  the  effects  of 
which  have  been  perceptible  in  the  superior  cultiva- 
tion and  intelligence  of  her  people  wherever  they  have 
presented  themselves. 

In  truth,  however,  the  decrease  of  ignorance,  whether 
in  England  or  Scotland,  is  so  generally  admitted,  that 
perhaps  it  is  unnecesary  to  adduce  evidence  of  the  fact ; 
nevertheless  I  will  refer  to  the  progress  towards  the 
abandonment  of  the  belief,  so  general  even  within  the 
memory  of  many  now  alive  (shown  by  the  number  and 
doings  of  the  Luddites),  that  the  abridgers  of  human 
labour — the  inventors  of  machinery — are  not  bene- 
factors of  their  race,  but  its  enemies;  to  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  attacks  on  millers,  bakers,  and  corn- 
factors;  to  the  removal  from  the  statute-book  of  the 
supposed  oifences  of  forestalling  and  regrating  (the 
magnitude  of  which  was  dilated  upon  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  even  by  a  judge  on  the  bench), 
and  of  the  imaginary  crime  of  witchcraft,  which  so 
late  as  the  early  part  of  last  century  caused  several 
persons  to  be  put  to  death,  and  which,  a  century  before, 
brought  hundreds  of  poor  victims  to  the  scaffold  * ;  and, 

.  *  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Quarterly  Review  of  last 
April : — 

"Richard  Baxter,  writing  in  1651,  based  his  conviction  [of  the 
truth  of  witchcraft]  on  the  fact  that  scores  of  persons  had,  in  sober 
England,  been  put  to  death  for  the  crime : — ^it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  a  foregone  conclusion  might  determine  a  verdict.  The 
error  has  died  out  before  advancing  knowledge;  for,  like  the  moon, 
it  was  only  lustrous  by  night.  Addison  lived  when  the  morning 
was  breaking — when  light,  pouring  forth  in  streams  from  the  east, 
the  shadows  of  rebuked  darkness  flickered  for  a  brief  space  longer 
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glancing  at  a  period  more  remote,  I  would  refer  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  use  of  torture  as  a  contrivance  for 
eliciting  truth,  and  of  ordeals  as  a  means  of  determin- 
ing innocence  or  guilt. 

In  Mr.  Burton's  "  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,"  lately 
published,  the  amount  of  folly  and  credulity  formerly 
existing  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  with  the  suffering 
to  which  it  gave  rise,  is  brought  to  light  in  a  conspi- 
cuous manner ;  and  the  following  striking  and  original 
remarks  are  made  on  the  greater  gain  of  science  to  the 
good  than  to  the  bad  portion  of  mankind : — 

"  One  of  the  most  observable  things  in  the  history 
of  crime  is  the  slowness  with  which  it  adopts,  when  it 
adopts  at  all,  the  aids  of  advancing  science.  While 
the  efforts  that  do  good  to  mankind  are  ever  triumph- 
ing in  new  lights,  wickedness  lurks  in  old  barbaric 
darkness.  It  is  surely  one  of  the  most  cheering  tokens 
of  a  superior  wisdom  in  the  guidance  of  the  universe, 


over  the  scene.  Just  before  Mr.  Spectator  commenced  his  publica- 
tion two  women  were  tried  and  executed  for  witchcraft  at  Northamp- 
ton ;  and  in  1716,  five  years  after  the  number  for  July  14th,  1711,  a 
Mrs.  Hicks  and  her  daughter  met  the  same  fate  at  Huntingdon,  for 
•  selling  their  souls  to  the  devil,  making  their  neighbours  vomit  pins, 
and  raising  a  storm  by  which  a  certain  ship  was  almost  lost.'  .... 
The  famous  Act  of  the  British  Solomon,  under  which  so  many  atro- 
cities had  been  solemnly  perpetrated,  was  at  length  repealed  by 
the  10  Geo.  II.,  1736 ;  but  still  the  superstition  lingered  on  among 
the  common  people;  and  so  late  as  1751  an  old  woman  expired 
Under  the  established  test  of  being  immersed  in  a  pond.  The  bell- 
man cried  the  coming  event  in  several  market- towns  of  Hertford- 
shire, and  the  ringleaders — ultimately  hanged  for  the  murder — 
collected  money  from  the  crowd  for  what  they  conceived  to  be  a 
praiseworthy  deed." — Page  303. 
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that  science  can  control  its  powers  for  good  ends,  and 
that  the  intellectual  capacities  of  men  are  the  servants, 
and  not  the  masters,  of  the  moral.  All  our  great  dis- 
coveries, from  printing,  down  to  the  electric  telegraph, 
have  aided  in  the  detection,  rather  tlian  the  accomplish- 
ment, of  crime ;  and  every  new  surrender  of  physical 
difficulties  to  scientific  skill  gives  the  supporters  of 
order  and  morality  new  checks  on  licentiousness  and 
vice." — Page  1. 

Among  the  recent  means  that  have  been  efficacious 
in  dispelling  ignorance  (though  doubtless,  like  other 
causes  that  have  been  enumerated,  they  are  in  part 
consequences  also)  may  be  mentioned  the  great  increase 
and  improved  character  of  newspapers,  owing  partly  to 
the  reduction  in  the  tax  upon  them,  to  the  lowering  of 
the  duty  on  paper  and  advertisements,  and  to  the 
invention  of  the  printing  machine ;  the  improvement 
and  multiplication  of  almanacs  from  similar  causes; 
and  the  spread  of  cheap  literature  generally — literature 
written  with  a  degree  of  talent  and  knowledge,  and  in 
a  tone  of  morality  contrasting  forcibly  with  the  dear, 
trashy,  and  reprehensible  matter  which  formed  so  large 
a  part  of  the  popular  literature  of  former  times.  May 
all  who  have  laboured  in  effecting  this  great  change, 
including  the  late  Society  for  the  Diffiision  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  Professor  Cowper*, 
and  Messrs.  William  and  Robert  Chambers,  have  their 


*  This  was  written  before  the  death  of  that  lamented  friend  to 
humanity. 
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just  reward  in  the  consciousness  of  the  mighty  good  they 
have  effected,  and  in  the  esteem  and  approbation  of 
their  countrymen ! 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  observe  that  as  a  general 
rule,  the  best  of  the  cheap  publications  appear  to  have 
the  greatest  circulation.  I  am  informed  that  a  single 
bookseller  in  America  lately  ordered  from  Messrs. 
Chambers  three  thousand  copies  of  their  excellent 
Miscellany  ;  and,  as  each  copy  consists  of  twenty 
volumes,  there  were  in  all  sixty  thousand  volumes : 
equal,  it  is  said,  to  one-third  part  of  the  Advocates' 
Library — the  largest  in  Scotland. 

Another  potent  means  of  recent  creation  for  pre- 
serving the  effects  of  good  training  (if  not  for  producing 
them)  by  keeping  up  family  ties,  and  a  potent  means 
also  of  disseminating  knowledge,  of  which,  though 
devised  and  brought  into  action  by  a  near  relative,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  speak,  is  cheap  postage.  How 
powerfully  this  cause  has  acted  in  the  way  referred  to 
may  be  conceived  from  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years  after  cheap  postage  had  been 
established  I  found,  on  a  visit  to  the  Shetland  Isles  (the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  strength  of 
their  parental  feelings),  that  the  number  of  letters  in 
this  remote  part  of  the  country  had  increased  thirteen 
fold ;  fathers  and  mothers  being  no  longer  averse,  as 
formerly  (now  that  they  could  correspond  by  letter),  to 
allow  their  sons  to  seek  profitable  employment  at  a 
distance  from  home. 

Although  there  are  probably  not  many  instances  in 
which  there  has  been  so  great  an  increase  of  letters  as 
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in  Shetland,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  several 
other  cases  the  largest  increase  has  been  in  the  poorest 
districts ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  altogether 
there  are  now  more  than  a  million  of  letters  posted  in 
the  British  Isles  every  day,  it  will  at  once  be  admitted 
that  the  business  of  letter-writing  must  act  powerfully 
on  the  general  education  of  the  inhabitants. 

Other  facts  showing  the  power  of  cheap  postage  in 
promoting  education  will  be  given  hereafter. 

Of  the  great  benefits  conferred  on  the  country  by  the 
system  of  railway  travelling,  not  the  least  is  its  effect 
in  training  the  people  in  good  habits — in  care,  punc- 
tuality, prompt  action,  and  a  feeling  of  responsibility. 
To  the  railways,  therefore,  and  to  the  industry,  talent, 
perseverance,  and  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  in 
which  they  had  their  origin,  the  country  is  indebted  for 
an  important  means  of  good  education. 

Similar  benefit  in  the  form  of  indirect  instruction  is 
obtained  from  our  many  admirably-conducted  manu- 
factories, our  numerous  banks,  merchants'  offices,  docks, 
and  well-regulated  ships.  Indeed,  the  indirect  edu- 
cation received  by  the  people  in  this  country  is  probably 
far  more  valuable  than  the  best  direct  instruction  given 
on  the  Continent.  But  there  is  surely  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  stand  well  both  ways ;  and  whatever 
improvement  may  have  been  made  in  education  gene- 
rally, few  will  deny  that  very  much  remains  to  be 
accomplished. 

By  direct  education  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  do  not 
mean  the  mere  capability  of  reading  and  writing,  but  a 
systematic  development  of  the  different  powers  of  the 
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mind  and  body,  the  fostering  of  good  feelings,  the 
cultivation  of  good  principles,  and  a  regular  training  in 
good  habits.  Such  an  education  necessarily  includes 
industrial  occupations,  and  giving  a  taste  and  aptitude 
for  useful  employment ;  so  as  to  prepare  the  scholar  to 
earn  a  livelihood  without  that  severe  and  constant 
labour  by  which  alone  the  ignorant  or  clumsy  workman 
can  obtain  an  honest  subsistence,  and  from  which  he  too 
often  recoils  and  flies  to  crime. 

By  allowing  the  pupil  part  of  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
dustry, he  might  gradually  be  accustomed  to  the 
possession  of  money,  and  induced  to  form  habits  of 
thrift  and  providence ;  while  by  giving  him  a  taste  for 
rational  amusements,  and  a  power  of  availing  himself  of 
them,  his  education  would  do  much  towards  protecting 
him  from  the  temptations  arising  from  unoccupied 
time. 

With  such  an  education,  and  with  all  the  pleasures 
and  comforts  which  it  would  bestow,  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  the  hopeless  and  melancholy  exclamation, 
among  the  working  classes,  which  Captain  Williams 
mentions,  in  one  of  his  Reports,  as  but  too  common  at 
present  on  the  tongue  of  the  outcast  prisoner — "  that  it 
is  of  no  use  to  be  good !" 

In  the  terms  that  I  employed  nearly  twenty  years 
ago  in  a  work  on  "  The  State  and  Prospects  of  National 
Education,"  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  spoken  of,  are  still  too  applicable, 
I  would  ask,  "  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  drunkenness, 
idleness,  and  crime  should  abound,  when  so  little  is 
done  to  excite  nobler  tastes,  to  create  a  love  of  rational 
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employment,  and  foster  habits  of  industry  ?  or  to  trace, 
explain,  and  illustrate  the  real  opposition  that  exists 
between  vicious  practices  and  the  true  interests  of  those 
who  indulge  in  them  ?  Is  it  surprising  that  both  chil- 
dren and  adults  should  continue  to  seek  for  gratification 
in  annoying  and  tyrannizing  over  their  fellow-members 
of  the  human  family,  or  in  torturing  the  lower  animals, 
when  so  little  is  done  to  cherish  the  kindlier  feelings, 
or  to  point  out  how  the  happiness  of  every  one  depends 
on  that  of  his  neighbours  and  associates?  Is  it  inex- 
plicable that  men  should  go  on  to  destroy  machinery, 
burn  hayricks,  and  combine  in  attempts  to  break  through 
the  laws  which  regulate  wages — laws  as  immutable  as 
those  of  gravity — where  no  care  is  taken  to  instruct 
them  (ere  the  prejudice  of  ignorance  has  taken  root)  in 
the  principles  of  political  science,  and  to  show  them 
that,  while  such  acts  are  hurtful  to  society  at  large, 
their  direct  mischief  recoils  on  the  heads  of  the  per- 
petrators?"— Vol.  i.  page  18. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  difficulties  which  unfortu- 
nately exist  as  to  what  should  constitute  education,  and 
how  some  portions  should  be  imparted,  it  seems  hope- 
less, for  a  long  time  at  least,  to  look  for  any  effective 
provision  for  education  by  the  State,  even  supposing  the 
expediency  of  State  education  to  be  fully  established ; 
and  it  therefore  becomes  very  important  to  inquire 
whether  other  means  may  not  be  found  independent 
of  Government  support,  and  (that  the  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  may  be  upheld)  independent  also  of  eleemosy- 
nary aid. 

After  much  attention  to  this  important  subject,  I  am 
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convinced  that  such  means  do  exist ;  and  that  by  a 
simple  alteration  in  the  law,  and  by  a  little  temporary 
assistance  from  the  well-disposed,  these  means  may  be 
called  into  action. 

The  alteration  in  the  law  to  which  I  allude  is 
rendering  a  parent  really  responsible,  till  his  offspring 
arrive  at  years  of  discretion,  for  his  child's  maintenance 
and  conduct;  instead,  as  at  present,  of  frequently 
allowing  him  to  escape  where  his  child  becomes  a 
pauper,  and  of  invariably  freeing  him  from  all  expense 
if  his  child  turn  thief*. 

In  my  Reports  will  be  found  many  cases  illustrative 
of  the  necessity  for  such  a  provision ;  some  of  which, 
as  they  relate  to  other  subjects  also,  I  shall  introduce 
hereafter.  On  the  present  occasion  the  following, 
taken  from  my  Reports  for  1842  and  1846,  may 
suffice : — 

"  The  Chaplain  of  the  Dumfries  prison  says, — 
'  There  is  at  present  a  band  of  about  twenty  boys 
in  the  town  (two  of  whom  are  now  in  prison),  who  I 
believe  depend  almost  entirely  on  begging  and  petty 
thefts  for  a  living.  In  most  cases  their  parents  are 
either  dead  or  are  heedless  of  the  welfare  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  quite  neglect  them.     I  consider  neglect  of 


*  So  strong  a  desire  have  some  parents  shown  to  be  freed  from 
the  cost  of  their  children,  and  to  throw  on  to  society  a  burden  of 
their  own  creation,  that  they  have  to  my  knowledge  made  applica- 
tion to  a  person  who  was  supposed  to  have  influence  with  the  Re- 
corder of  one  of  our  large  towns,  to  obtain  sentences  of  transporta- 
tion on  their  children,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  being  relieved  of 
all  future  expense. 
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children,  want  of  employment,  and  drunkenness,  to  be 
the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  this  neighbourhood.' 

"  The  chaplain  of  the  Inverness  prison  says,  '  I  find 
that  many  of  the  boys  who  are  sent  to  prison  are  either 
the  children  of  widowed  mothers,  or  that  their  fathers 
have  deserted  both  them  and  their  mothers.' 

"  The  chaplain  of  the  Glasgow  prison  says,  '  Of 
the  youthful  criminals  of  both  sexes,  nine  out  of  ten 
are  without  one  or  both  parents,  or  have  deserted 
their  parents'  home,  or  have  been  driven  to  crime  by 
them.  I  have  not  known  more  than  three  or  four 
cases  where  the  culprits  were  living  under  the  roof  of 
religious  and  moral  parents,  and  had  received  a  good 
education,  where  they  have  fallen  into  a  course  of 
crime.' 

"  The  following  is  the  history  of  a  girl  in  the  Glas- 
gow prison,  who  is  a  member  of  a  family  of  six  children 
already  referred  to,  all  of  whom  appear  to  have  been 
brought  up  in  habits  of  crime ;  though  the  governor  of 
the  prison  describes  them  as  naturally  amiable  and 
docile.  Their  ages  vary  from  ten  to  eighteen.  All  have 
been  in  prison,  and  some  of  them  several  times ;  and 
last  February  five  out  of  the  six  were  in  prison 
together. 

" '  My  sister  A.  is  in  this  prison  now ;  she  is  a  con- 
vict; she  is  only  thirteen.  My  twin-sister  is  in  the 
General  Prison  at  Perth  for  eighteen  months.  I  have 
three  brothers ;  all  have  been  in  this  prison.  The  oldest 
is  fifteen ;  he  is  working  decently  now.  I  do  not  mind 
the  age  of  the  youngest ;  he  is  quite  a  child.     I  have 
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one  sister  doing  well;  she  works  at  the  mills.  My 
little  sister  A.  came  in  two  years  ago,  when  I  was 
in  prison  for  my  first  offence;  she  was  sentenced  to 
sixty  days.  ...  I  gave  her  some  of  my  clothes 
when  she  went  out.  In  less  than  a  month  I  heard  she 
had  been  taken  up,  and  was  again  in  the  prison  on 
charge  of  stealing  some  linen  off  a  green.  She  was 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  seven  years. 
I  am  now  working  very  hard  to  get  something  for  my 
sister  when  she  goes  away,  and  to  buy  some  clothes  for 
myself  when  I  leave.  I  shall  have  earned  1^.  by  over- 
work when  to-night  comes.  I  get  up  at  four,  and 
sometimes  three,  in  the  morning.  Except  at  the  time 
when  my  sister  was  sentenced,  when  I  took  bad,  and 
could  not  work  so  hard  at  the  weaving,  I  have  made 
5d.  a-week  regularly  by  over-work ;  I  have  learned 
everything  here.  I  have  never  been  under  punishment 
since  I  was  in  here.  I  have  no  father;  my  mother 
does  not  set  me  a  good  example ;  I  have  no  friend  to 
look  to,  no  friend  to  care  for  me;  and  when  I  leave 
here,  and  go  among  my  old  acquaintances,  I  know  I 
must  get  into  evil  again.' " 

Surely  such  a  girl  as  this,  with  the  least  amount  of 
parental  care,  might  have  been  kept  out  of  crime. 

The  subjoined  are  extracted  from  the  Report  for 
1846  :— 

"  The  following  statement  by  the  keej^er  is  taken 
from  the  Report  on  the  Prison  at  Berwick : — 

"  '  A  young  man,  named  J.  M'F.,  aged  25,  now  in 
prison,  is  here  for  the  twenty-second  time.     He   has 
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long  been  a  notorious  offender,  and  belongs  to  a  bad 
family,  mentioned  several  times  in  Mr.  Hill's  Reports. 
He  is  at  present  under  a  cliarge  of  felony,  and  his 
father  is  in  the  prison  under  the  same  charge.  I  expect 
he  will  now  be  transported.  He  was  tried  last,  time 
for  a  serious  offence,  and  he  once  made  his  escape  from 
the  prison.  A  brother  of  his  was  transported  about 
three  years  since.' 

"  One  of  the  visiting  magistrates  said  that  the  whole 
family  of  M'F.  (spoken  of  in  the  foregoing  evidence) 
has  lived  by  plunder." 

The  following  statement  was  made  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  police  at  Aberdeen : — 

"  There  are  about  ten  bad  families  in  Aberdeen,  who 
commit  many  offences  and  give  great  trouble  to  the 
police.  Three  of  these  families  are  particularly  distin- 
guished for  their  misconduct.  The  parents  in  each 
case  are  of  very  bad  character.  They  are  seldom  sober, 
and  they  often  desert  their  children  for  weeks  together, 
and  go  off  into  the  country.  In  each  of  these  three 
famihes  there  are  five  or  six  children.  These  children 
spend  half  their  time  in  the  watch-house.  Although 
still  very  young  they  are  hardened  in  vice,  owing  to  the 
bad  example  of  their  parents,  and  the  wretched  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  brought  up.  The  two  eldest 
girls,  who  are  not  more  than  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
old,  are  already  regular  prostitutes,  and  are  sometimes 
brought  to  the  police-office  quite  drunk.  The  children 
have  been  frequently  sent  to  the  house  of  refuge  and 
industrial  schools,  but  they  have  been  taken  away  again 
by  their  parents,  on  the  return  of  the  parents  from  the 
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country,  in  order  that  they  might  be  employed  in  beg- 
ging. In  many  cases  children  are  sent  out  by  their 
parents  to  steal  as  well  as  to  beg,  as  has  often  been 
clearly  proved.  I  have  twice  procured  employment  for 
one  of  the  girls  in  the  three  families  referred  to  above, 
but  she  soon  left  it.  One  of  the  children  in  these 
families  is  but  little  more  than  a  year  old,  but  young  as 
she  is  she  has  often  been  deserted.  I  believe  that  the 
parents  of  each  of  these  three  families  are  quite  able 
to  support  their  children  if  they  would  keep  sober.  It 
would  be  a  great  means  of  preventing  crime  if  parents 
were  made  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  children, 
while  the  children  are  too  young  to  be  properly  respon- 
sible themselves,  and  compelled  to  support  these  chil- 
dren in  prison  when  they  commit  offences,  under  penalty 
of  imprisonment  themselves  if  they  did  not  support 
them.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  parent  being  con- 
victed of  an  offence  and  sent  to  prison,  all  the  children 
are  supported  for  a  time  out  of  the  poor's  fund ;  but 
on  the  liberation  of  the  parent  no  means  are  taken  to 
compel  him  to  repay  the  cost  he  has  thus  entailed  on 
the  community." 

Not  only  in  my  opinion  should  the  parent  whose 
child  falls  into  crime  be  compelled,  except  in  peculiar 
cases,  to  pay  its  cost  in  prison  (or  in  default  be  himself 
deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  forced  to  toil  for  its  main- 
tenance), but  be  required  also  to  indemnify,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  the  party  injured,  if  not  to  pay  part  of 
the  reasonable  expenses  of  the  prosecution. 

If  it  be  thought  that  such  a  rule  would  press  hard 
on  parents,  let  it  always  be  remembered  that  the  loss 
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and  expense  must  fall  on  somebody ;  and  surely  it  is 
less  hard  that  it  should  fall  on  the  child's  parent  than 
on  any  one  else.  Nevertheless,  to  provide  for  peculiar 
cases,  it  might  be  proper,  as  it  certainly  would  be 
liberal,  when  a  parent  could  show  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Court,  or  other  appointed  authority,  that  he  had 
used  all  reasonable  means  to  prevent  his  child  from 
becoming  a  criminal,  for  the  State  to  pay  part  of  the 
expense  entailed  by  the  child's  misconduct. 

The  principle  of  parental  responsibility  I  ventured 
to  recommend  many  years  ago,  and  have  urged  in 
several  of  my  subsequent  Reports*.  Others  have  lately 
taken  up  the  same  view,  and  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
the  principle  is  gaining  ground  in  the  public  mind. 

If  parents  were  thus  made  effectively  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  their  offspring,  one  of  the  strongest 
motives  (to  those  who  need  such  motives)  would  be 
presented  for  giving  their  children  proper  education ; 
and  where  a  parent,  utterly  reckless  of  consequences, 
continued  to  disregard  his  duties,  the  evil  of  a  further 
addition  to  the  family  of  such'  a  man  would,  at  all 
events,  soon  become  an  impossibility.  And  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  prevent  a  continued  descent  from  bad 
parents,  and  the  germination  thereby  of  future  evil,  the 
following  extracts  from  some  of  my  Reports  may  serve 
to  illustrate : — 

"  Nothing  has  been  more  clearly  shown,  in  the  course 
of  my  inquiries,  than  that  crime  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  hereditary;  crime  appearing,  in  this  respect, 
greatly  to  resemble    pauperism,  which,   according  to 

*  See  Reports  for  1843,  1846,  1847,  and  1848. 
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the  evidence  collected  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
often  proceeds  from  father  to  son  in  a  long  line  of  suc- 
cession. This  circumstance  is  favourable  for  its  gradual 
extinction.  Indeed,  if  all  the  criminals  in  the  present 
generation  could  be  collected  and  placed  in  confine- 
ment— the  young  to  be  cured,  and  the  old  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  their  days  under  control — the  next  gene- 
ration would  probably  contain  but  few  thieves.  One  of 
the  most  serious  evils,  perhaps,  of  the  system  of  short 
confinements  is,  that  it  allows  the  perpetuation  of  a 
race  of  criminals.  So  long  as  a  man  is  in  prison,  he 
cannot,  at  any  rate,  become  the  father  of  future  offen- 
ders ;  and  as  the  greatest  number  of  crimes  is  com- 
mitted at  that  age  at  which  the  passions  are  most 
violent,  this  consideration  is  a  further  and  important 
reason  for  long  and  unbroken  periods  of  confinement. — 
Report  for  1836,  page  23. 

"  The  following  account  of  a  family  of  criminals  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Governor  of  the  prison  at  Dundee : — 

" '  Some  account  of  the  C family.     F.  P.  C, 

aged  24  years  ;  a  desperate  character.  Was  in  prison 
three  times  for  breaches  of  the  Game  Laws,  once  for 
assault  by  cutting  and  stabbing  his  brother,  once  for 
theft  and  being  in  habit  and  repute  a  thief,  and  once  on 
a  charge  of  stealing  poultry,  but  which  charge  was  not 
established  ;  his  own  dog,  which  was  found  in  the  hen- 
house on  the  morning  after  the  theft  was  committed, 
being  the  principal  evidence  against  him. 

"'D.  C,  aged  22  years.  Was  twice  in  prison  on 
charges  of  theft  (only  one  of  which  charges,  however, 
was  proved),  and  once  as  a  deserter  from  the  army. 
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" '  T.  C,  aged  20  years.  Four  times  in  prison  for 
fighting,  disorderly  conduct,  and  malicious  mischief, 
once  on  a  charge  of  theft  by  means  of  housebreaking, 
but  which  was  not  proved  against  him,  and  once  for  as- 
sault with  intent  to  ravish  ;  the  assault  was  proved,  but 
without  the  aggravation. 

"  '  C.  C,  aged  18  years,  now  in  prison.  This  is  the 
fourth  time  he  has  been  convicted  of  theft. 

"  '  D.  C,  senior,  the  father  of  the  above  young  men, 
was  once  in  prison,  convicted  of  assaulting  his  wife, 
A.  W.,  and  his  son  D. 

"  '  The  mother  does  not  appear  in  the  prison  record, 
but  her  brother,  J.  W.,  was  transported  for  theft  in 
1833,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  A.,  has  been  no  fewer  than 
eight  times  in  prison  for  violent  and  disorderly  conduct, 
chiefly  committed  when  under  the  influence  of  drink ; 
and  the  son  of  the  latter,  G.  A.,  has  been  four  times  in 
prison,  viz.,  twice  for  disorderly  conduct,  and  twice  for 
theft.  Four  of  the  family  have  been  in  prison  at  one 
time. 

"  *  With  the  exception  of  the  old  man  C,  and  Mrs.  A., 
who  can  read  a  little,  none  of  the  above  named  have 
had  any  education  but  what  they  received  in  prison. 
J.  and  C.  can  now  read  a  little,  but  even  they  have 
shown  very  little  desire  to  be  instructed.  The  others 
are  mulish  in  the  extreme.  Generally,  however,  the 
C.'s  are  industrious  workers  in  prison,  and  when  in 
separate  confinement  are  tolerably  orderly;  but  they 
are  very  disagreeable  companions.  They  are  ill-tem- 
pered, ignorant,  and  coarse.  J.  is  said  to  have  married 
a  few  weeks  ago,  so  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect 
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of  this  worthy  race  being  kept  up.' — Eighth  Report, 
page  36. 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  cases  given  in  the  present 
report  of  habits  of  crime  extending  through  families  is 
mentioned  at  page  127,  and  applies  to  the  families  of 
three  brothers  containing  together  fifteen  members.  Of 
these  no  fewer  than  fourteen  were  utterers  of  base  coin, 
while  the  fifteenth,  who  appeared  for  a  time  to  be  an 
exception  to  his  kindred,  was  at  length  detected  in  set- 
ting fire  to  his  own  house,  which  he  had  insured  for  four 
times  its  value.  Supposing  each  of  those  employed  in 
uttering  base  coin  to  have  passed  only  one  piece  a  day, 
and  to  have  had  a  career  of  five  years'  duration  (which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  is  about  the  average),  no  fewer 
than  20,000  distinct  offences  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  removing  the  three  brothers  permanently 
from  society  before  they  became  fathers  of  families." — 
Fourth  Report,  page  7. 

The  Reports  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay  contain  much 
information  on  this  subject.  In  particular  I  would 
refer  to  an  account  in  his  Report  for  1850,  of  a  family 
named  O'Neill  and  their  associates.  This  account  is  full, 
minute,  and  interesting ;  but  it  may  here  suffice  to  quote 
a  short  notice  of  the  family  from  Mr.  Clay's  journal. 

"  27th  of  March,  1850. — At  the  last  sessions  a  gang 
of  Manchester  pickpockets  was  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation for  a  robbery  committed  in  Preston.  The 
gang  consisted  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  J.  O'Neill ; 
his  wife,  E.,  aged  seventeen ;  her  brother,  R.  C,  aged 
nineteen;  and  an  accomplice,  O'G.,  aged  nineteen.  O'N. 
and  C.  had  been  in  very  many  other  gaols  for  pocket- 
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picking,  under  sentences  of  a  few  months  imprisonment. 
O'G.  had  been  in  most  of  the  gaols  in  England  under 
similar  circumstances.  E.  O'N.  likewise  had  been  in 
prison  four  or  five  times,  and  two  other  brothers  had 
long  led  lives  of  crime  and  been  frequently  in  prison. 

"  To-day  the  convicts  C.  and  O'N.  were  visited 
by  their  father  and  brother  E.  The  father  was  a 
decent  well-clothed  man  of  about  fifty-five,  and  the 
brother,  E.,  a  sharp  dark-eyed  lad  of  fourteen,  exhibiting 
the  peculiar  and  not-to-be- concealed  manner  of  a  prac- 
tised thief.  The  whole  scene  was  very  melancholy, 
chiefly  from  the  evident  insensibility  of  the  older 
people  to  the  crimes  of  their  children ;  crimes  which 
I  have  too  much  reason  to  believe  were  encouraged  by 
their  parents.  The  entire  batch  belongs  to  that  pre- 
eminently '  classe  dangereuse,'  Irish  immigrants  and 
Lancashire-born  children  of  Irish  parents." 

It  appears  by  Mr.  Clay's  estimate  that  this  party  of 
criminals  must,  in  plunder,  prosecutions,  and  imprison- 
ments have  cost  the  country  upwards  of  26,000/. 

Besides  affording  strong  inducements  to  those  whom 
the  promptings  of  nature,  with  their  own  industry  and 
providence,  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  good  educa- 
tion for  their  offspring,  it  is  of  course  important  to 
show  that  education,  and  that  of  an  effective  kind,  can 
be  had  at  a  small  expense,  and  can  be  made  interesting 
and  attractive.  In  solving  these  difficulties  great  as- 
sistance has  been  rendered  by  Mr.  Sheriff  Watson  in 
his  Industrial  Schools  at  Aberdeen ;  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dawes,  now  Dean  of  Hereford,  in  the  parish  school  at 
King's  Somborne;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  add. 
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though  the  principles  have  hitherto  been  applied  by 
him  only  to  boys  in  a  higher  rank  of  life,  by  a  near 
relative  of  my  own.  At  Aberdeen  Mr.  Watson  has 
shown,  beyond  dispute,  that  even  the  worst-trained 
children  can,  under  a  system  of  productive  labour,  kind 
and  judicious  treatment,  and  strict  economy,  be  not 
only  weaned  from  habits  of  begging  and  stealing,  and 
taught  the  usual  elements  of  instruction,  but  be  fed 
also  at  a  cost  of  only  d^d.  each  per  day.  Indeed,  from 
the  experience  derived  from  these  and  other  industrial 
schools,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  an  ordinary 
case,  under  good  arrangements,  besides  receiving  proper 
training  and  instruction,  children,  ten  or  twelve  yeai-s 
old,  may  by  their  labour  do  much  towards  earning  their 
support ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  cost  their  parents  less 
at  school  than  at  home*. 

At  King's  Sombome  Mr.  Dawes  has  proved  that  by 
a  judicious  application  of  the  instruction  to  the  common 
occurrences  of  life,  science  may  be  rendered  attractive 
to  ordinary  peasant-children,  and  their  power  of  obser- 
vation and  reasoning  greatly  developed ;  and  that  by 
this  and  other  improvements,  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion may  be  made  so  manifest,  that  English  agricultural 
labourers,  even  when  themselves  greatly  deficient  in 
education,  will  become  willing  to  contribute  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  earnings  to  procure  it  for  their  chil- 
dren f.     And   in  the  other   school   to  which  I  have 

*  For  further  information  respecting  the  Aberdeen  and  other 
Industrial  Schools,  see  Appendix  No.  3. 

f  See  the  very  interesting  and  instructive  "  Account  of  the 
King's  Sombome  School,"  published  by  Groombridge,  Paternoster 
Row,  London. 
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alluded,  the  result  of  a  trial  carried  on  with  great 
circumspection  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  cau- 
tiously extended  from  time  to  time,  has  shown  that  by 
a  careful  observation  of  the  bent  of  each  boy's  mind,  and 
by  patiently  waiting  for  the  time  when  the  natural  desire 
for  different  kinds  of  knowledge  appears,  and  when 
nature  is  ready  for  different  degrees  of  effort,  studies 
often  looked  upon  as  irksome,  and  requiring  artificial 
stimulants,  may,  without  such  aid,  be  rendered  attrac- 
tive and  the  subject  of  voluntary  and  persevering 
exertion ;  while  by  the  adoption  of  sound  principles  of 
management  the  mixture  of  despotism  and  turbulence 
which  too  often  prevails  in  our  schools  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  system  of  rational  and  willing  subordina- 
tion, mutual  responsibility,  and  self-government. 

Much  information  on  industrial  schools  will  be  found 
in  my  book  on  National  Education  already  referred  to  ; 
but  the  most  recent  collection  of  facts  is  given  by  Mr. 
Jelinger  Symons,  Inspector  of  Schools,  in  his  School 
Economy  (published  whilst  my  present  work  was 
going  to  press),  a  book  which  I  cannot  too  strongly 
recommend  to  all  who  may  have  any  doubts  of  the 
value  of  industrial  training,  or  who  may  be  desirous  of 
obtaining  practical  information  for  its  introduction.  The 
account  of  the  workhouse  farm-school  at  Quatt,  near 
Bridgnorth  (which  owes  its  existence  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Woolrych  Whitmore),  is  par- 
ticularly interesting. 

Let  the  fact  that  under  good  arrangements  a  child 
will  cost  his  parents  less  at  school  than  at  home  be 
once  fully  and  popularly  demonstrated  by  some  model 
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schools,  planted  for  a  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  let  a  parent's  responsibility  be  at  the  same 
time  firmly  enforced,  and  the  great  diflficulty  of  national 
education  would,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  surmounted ; 
the  ordinary  economical  principles  which  regulate  pro- 
duction of  other  kinds  being,  I  think,  sufficient  to 
secure  everything  else. 

Schools,  however,  connected  with  factories  (the  in- 
crease of  which  it  is  pleasing  to  observe)  are  not  open  to 
the  objections  attaching  to  State  or  charity  schools ;  since 
they  may  fairly  be  considered  as  affording  part  of  the 
legitimate  payment  for  services  rendered ;  as  much  so 
as  the  flour  and  coal  supplied  to  a  farm  servant  in  Scot- 
land or  to  a  hind  in  Cumberland ;  and  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  have  learnt  from  several  proprietors  of 
large  mills  and  other  manufacturing  establishments, 
that  the  money  they  have  expended  in  the  education 
of  their  young  work-people,  and  in  providing  libraries 
and  reading-rooms  for  the  adults,  has  been  some  of  the 
most  productive  part  of  their  capital. 

Whatever  the  State  can  do,  however,  towards  dimi- 
nishing the  expense  of  popular  literature,  by  the 
abolition  or  diminution  of  such  imposts  as  press  upon 
it,  will  greatly  aid  the  good  work ;  and  this  course  is 
happily  free  from  those  obstacles  which  appear  to  beset 
any  plan  of  State  expenditure  for  the  direct  purposes 
of  education. 

The  following  statement  on  the  educational  effects 
of  cheap  postage  appears  in  Mr.  Laing's  "  Notes  of  a 
Traveller."  After  speaking  of  the  Prussian  system  of 
education,  Mr.  Laing  says : — 
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"  The  British  Government  has  accomplished  a  much 
wiser  and  more  effective  educational  measure — the  only 
measure,  perhaps,  which,  without  giving  umbrage  to 
some  political  or  clerical  body  or  other,  could  have  been 
adopted  for  the  general  education  of  the  people — ^by 
the  reduction  of  the  postage  on  letters.  It  has  brought 
the  use  and  advantage  of  education  home  to  the  common 
man,  for  it  no  longer  costs  him  a  day's  wages  to  com- 
municate with  his  family.  This  great  moral  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  lower  class  extends  the 
influence  of  advice,  admonition,  and  family  affection 
among  them.  The  postage  was  in  reality  a  tax  on 
these  moral  influences.  The  people  will  educate  them- 
selves in  a  single  generation  for  the  sake  of  the  advan- 
tages this  great  measure  has  bestowed  on  education.  A 
state  provision  of  schools  and  schoolmasters,  spread 
over  the  country  on  the  Prussian  system,  would  pro- 
bably have  cost  more  than  the  sacrifice  of  revenue  by 
the  reduction  of  postage,  and,  owing  to  the  clashing  of 
religious  parties,  would  never  have  been  so  effective  in 
extending  education.  The  means,  in  fact,  of  education 
— a  neighbour  to  teach  reading  and  writing — were  not 
wanting ;  were  to  be  found  in  every  parish ;  and  the 
want  of  schools  was  a  far  smaller  obstacle  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  education  than  the  want  of  any  desire  of  the 
people  themselves  for  education.  The  labouring  class 
saw  no  advantage  or  benefit  from  it.  This  obstacle  is 
overcome  without  any  interference  with  the  religious 
opinions  of  any  class  or  sect ;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
already  the  business  of  the  schoolmaster  in  society  is 
providing  for  itself,  like  that  of  the  miller  or  the  black- 
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smith,  without  any  aid  from  Church  or  State.  The 
supply  will  follow  the  demand  in  education  as  in  every 
human  want;  and  the  demand  will  be  effective  in 
producing  supply,  just  in  proportion  to  the  value  or  use 
of  the  article  in  ordinary  life.  This  measure  will  be 
the  great  historical  distinction  of  the  reign  of  Victoria 
I.  Every  mother  in  the  kingdom  who  has  children 
earning  their  bread  at  a  distance,  lays  her  head  on  her 
pillow  at  night  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  this 
blessing.  It  is  the  great  and  enviable  distinction  of 
the  late  Liberal  ministry,  and  they  carried  this  measure 
boldly  into  effect  without  crippling  its  moral  influence 
by  reduction  of  part  only  of  this  tax  on  the  commu- 
nications of  the  people." — Page  169. 

A  recent  traveller  in  Denmark  states,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  cheap  postage  there  has  had  a  marked  effect 
in  stimulating  education.  He  says  that  in  that  country, 
although  education  is  compulsory,  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  lost  in  after-life  the  power  of  writing  for  want 
of  a  motive  for  its  exercise ;  and  that  Sunday  schools 
were  established  for  re-instructing  adults  in  that  art ; 
but  that  now  the  necessity  for  such  schools  is  rapidly 
diminishing. 

A  plan  of  education  provided  on  ordinary  commercial 
principles,  free  alike  from  the  aid  and  control  of  Govern- 
ment and  from  the  taint  of  charity,  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  continuance  of  government  inspection ;  and 
highly  important  would  it  be  to  maintain  and  extend 
that  principle.  It  would,  indeed,  be  proper  that  such 
inspection  should  be  optional ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  if  the  inspection  were  well  directed  and 
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effective,  and  proper  certificates  were  granted  of  the 
result,  public  opinion  and  the  spirit  of  competition 
would  compel  schoolmasters  to  apply  for  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements,  perhaps,  lately 
made  in  the  quality  of  popular  school  instruction  is  the 
supply  of  the  want  adverted  to  at  page  49,  by  the 
introduction  of  regular  teaching  of  the  laws  that 
regulate  production  and  wages  ;  the  effect  of  capital  in 
increasing  wages ;  the  deep  interest  which  even  the 
poor  have  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  property  ;  and 
the  way  in  which  a  working  man  may  himself  become 
a  capitalist ;  the  beneficial  effects  to  the  working  classes, 
as  to  all  others,  of  machinery,  and  of  all  other  con- 
trivances for  saving  labour ;  and  the  imperative  duty  of 
providing  the  means  of  maintaining  a  family  in  health 
and  comfort,  and  of  giving  them  a  good  education 
before  entering  into  marriage. 

Instruction  in  these  and  other  laws  of  political 
economy  and  civilized  life,  or,  as  he  terms  them  in  the 
aggregate,  of  social  economy,  has,  in  the  last  few  years, 
been  introduced  into  several  large  schools  (some  of 
them  founded  by  himself,  and  termed  Birkbeck  schools) 
by  an  ardent  and  munificent  friend  of  education,  Mr. 
William  Ellis ;  and,  wheu  sufficiently  extended,  this 
instruction  seems  calculated  in  a  high'  degree  to  add  to 
the  beneficial  effects  of  education  generally  ;  to  prevent 
discontent,  heart-burnings,  and  violence ;  and  to  assist 
in  warding  off  all  danger  of  interruption  to  that  steady 
and  peaceful  career  of  improvement  on  which  this 
country  is  proceeding,  and  which  forms  one  of  its 
proudest  distinctions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


DRUNKENNESS,     AND     OTHER    KLNDS     OF     PROFLIGACY. HABITS     OP 

SOBRIETY,    FORETHOUGHT,    AND    FRUGALITY,    WITH   THE    CONTROL 
OF   THE    PASSIONS. 


Drunkenness,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of 
the  immediate  causes  of  crime  in  this  country,  is  no 
doubt  produced,  to  a  great  extent,  by  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  the  want  of  cheap  and  rational  amuse- 
ments ;  on  which,  however,  it  in  turn  reacts  by  dim- 
ming and  brutalizing  the  mind,  and  consuming  its 
victim's  means ;  thus  causing  an  increase  to  that  very 
ignorance  and  poverty  from  which,  in  a  great  degree, 
it  originally  sprang. 

Nothing  can  be  stronger  or  more  general  than  the 
evidence  of  criminals,  and  of  those  concerned  in  their 
apprehension  and  custody,  as  to  the  effects  of  intoxica- 
ting drinks  in  producing  crime.  I  am  sure  that  I  am 
within  the  truth  when  I  state,  as  the  result  of  extensive 
and  minute  inquiry,  that  in  four  cases  out  of  five  when 
an  offence  is  committed,  intoxicating  drink  has  been 
one  of  the  causes;  either  by  its  having  excited  the 
passions,  or  deadened  the  moral  principle  of  the 
offender,  and  made  him  reckless  of  consequences;  or 
by  its  having  reduced  him  to  that  state  of  wretched 
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poverty  and  want  in  which  the  temptations  to  crime 
are  almost  irresistible ;  or  by  its  having  left  a  morbid 
craving  for  renewed  indulgence,  to  be  gratified  at  any 
cost  or  risk;  or  by  its  having  prepared  a  victim  by 
disarming  another  of  those  powers  which  should  have 
been  his  protection.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  a 
great  number  of  the  thefts  by  prostitutes. 

The  following  appears  in  my  Report  for  1843 : — 
"  The  Chaplain  of  the  Glasgow  prison  says — 
"  Of  the  many  thousands  annually  imprisoned,  I 
think  it  would  not  be  possible  to  find  100  sober 
criminals  in  any  one  year.  Even  the  youngest  of  them 
learn  this  ruinous  vice,  and,  when  they  live  by  thieving, 
swallow  astonishing  quantities  of  whisky.  One  boy, 
not  above  sixteen,  an  habitual  pickpocket,  told  me  that 
he  often  drank  twelve  glasses  of  whisky  a-day ;  that 
such  a  quantity  was  common  to  most  of  them  when 
they  could  get  it,  and  that,  instead  of  rendering  him 
unfit  for  thieving,  it  only  made  him  bolder  and  more 
expert;  For,  said  he,  he  had  no  fear  then,  and 
thought  nobody  saw  him." 

The  following  evidence  by  the  Assistant  Chaplain 
in  the  Edinburgh  prison  is  in  my  Report  for  1844 : — 

"  I  find  intoxicating  drinks  to  be  the  great  cause  of 
crime  among  the  prisoners  in  my  division  of  the  prison. 
If  this  source  of  crime  could  be  removed,  I  believe  that 
one  flat  of  the  prison  would,  after  a  time,  be  sufficient 
for  all  the  prisoners.  Even  the  offences  of  the  youngest 
prisoners  are  often  connected  with  drink;  for  the 
children  have  often  told  me  that  thev  were  sent  out 
to  steal  to  buy  whisky  for  their  parents." 

f2 
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It  appears  by  the  Report  of  the  New  York  Prison 
Association  for  1850,  that  nearly  92  per  cent,  of  the 
persons  committed  to  prison  in  that  city  are  intemperate, 
and  that  drunkenness  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  there. 

Mr.  Clay,  Chaplain  of  the  prison  at  Preston,  in  his 
Report  for  1847,  states  as  follows : — 

"Every  report  of  this  nature  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  observations  on  the  causes  which  lead  to 
crime.  Though  it  may  be  almost  unnecessary  to  say 
that  ignorance  and  irreligion  are  those  causes,  and  that, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  removed,  crime  will  disappear 
— it  may  be  useful  to  advert  once  more  to  the  inter- 
mediate or  secondary  causes,  brought  into  activity  by 
the  primary  ones  just  named,  and  so  generally  admitted, 
viz.  idleness,  parental  neglect,  desecration  of  the  sab- 
bath, and — mingling  with  all  other  causes,  yet  predomi- 
nating above  them — drunkenness.  I  believe  that  but 
for  this  besetting  sin,  the  population  of  North  Lancashire 
would  exhibit  virtues  of  the  highest  order. 

"This  opinion  is  justified  by  the  present  state  of 
things.  Suffering  under  difficulties  almost  unprece- 
dented in  their  history,  their  conduct  involves  moral 
phenomena  of  a  significant,  and,  in  many  respects,  of  a 
most  hopeful  character.  Never,  within  the  term  of  my 
chaplaincy,  have  the  combined  evils  of  scarcity  of  food 
and  scarcity  of  employ,  pressed  so  heavily  upon  them  as 
during  the  last  winter ;  and  never — to  the  great  credit 
of  thousands  of  sufferers — have  offenders,  pleading  dis- 
tress for  their  faults,  been  fewer  in  number.  On  several 
former  occasions  I  have  adduced  evidence  to  show  that 
our  population  is  much  more  capable  of  facing  the 
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temptations  which  press  upon  them  when  straightened 
bj  poverty,  than  those  which  beset  them  when  they  can 
indulge  in  drink*.  An  examination  of  the  records 
which  I  have  kept  for  many  years  assures  me  that  the 
offences  for  which  distress  is  pleaded  are  exceeded  five- 
fold by  those  in  which  drunkenness  is  admitted.  During 
the  last  year  I  have  examined  more  carefully  the 
alleged  pleas  of  distress,  in  order  to  note  the  fact 
rather  than  the  excuse ;  and  the  tables  in  the  Appendix 
show  that  while  only  seventeen  felonious  offences  could 
be  attributed  to  distress, — that  being  in  many  cases  the 
consequence   of  drink  or   idleness, — one  hundred  and 

seventeen  were  undoubtedly  caused  by  drunkenness. 

*  #  #  « 

"  It  may  be  thought  that  the  insane  fondness  for 
drink  is  confined,  after  all,  to  the  criminal  population 
of  the  country,  to  la  classe  dangereiise.  It  would  be 
some  little  drawback  from  the  mischief  to  have  it  so 
limited.  But  I  must  proceed  to  state  that  which  will 
dissipate  such  an  idea,  and  indicate  how  far  the  infatua- 
tion prevails  among  the   whole  working  part   of  the 

*  Fully  as  I  agree  with  Mr.  Clay  in  regarding  drunkenness  as  a 
prolific  source  of  crime,  I  cannot  concur  in  the  opinion  just  ex- 
pressed ;  and  that  it  is  erroneous  is,  I  think,  shown  by  the  general 
fact  that,  in  periods  of  prosperity  (such  as  the  present),  our  prisons 
are  comparatively  empty.  The  powerful  effect  of  extreme  poverty 
in  producing  crime  was  shown  some  time  ago  in  the  very  town  in 
which  Mr.  Clay's  report  was  written — Preston ;  where,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  a  strike  of  long  duration,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
females  who,  by  the  act  of  their  male  associates  in  labour,  had  been 
deprived  of  the  ordinary  means  of  living,  resorted  to  prostitution  ; 
and  having  thus  lost  self-respect,  fell  into  other  vicious  habits, 
which  led  them  into  prison. 
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people.  An  opportunity  presented  itself,  which  enabled 
me  to  estimate,  or  rather  to  ascertain,  the  weekly  ex- 
penditure in  liquor  of  all  the  men  —  hard-working 
labourers  and  skilled  artizans  employed  by  one  master. 
The  result  I  give  in  the  Appendix,  in  Table  26,  and  I 
venture  to  recommend  it  as  well  deserving  of  serious 
consideration.  We  see  there,  that  taking  any  100  or 
150  well-employed  workmen,  each  of  them,  on  the 
average,  devotes  to  the  pleasures  of  drink  more  than 
25  per  cent,  of  his  earnings ;  that  many  married  men 
thus  squander  40  or  50  per  cent.,  and  that  some  are  so 
infatuated  as  to  throw  away,  weekly,  in  drink,  35*.  out 
of  40*.  wages.  I  have  minutely  examined  the  official 
returns  by  the  gentlemen  respectively  superintending 
the  County,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Salford,  Preston,  and 
Wigan  police,  andlfind  that, in  the  year  1846,  more  than 
1 5,200  persons  appeared  before  the  magistrates  charged 
with  drunkenness;  and  upwards  of  10,000  more,  accused 
of  'breach  of  the  peace'  and  'assaults;'  offences  im- 
plying drunkenness  in  almost  every  case.  I  do  not 
now  notice  those  more  terrible  offences,  manslaughter, 
rape,  robbery,  which  are  almost  always  produced  by  the 
same  cause.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  facts  like  these 
which  renders  credible  the  calculated  expenditure,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  intoxicating  drink,  viz.,  more 
than  sixty-five  millions  of  pounds  sterling  annually ! 
Ten  times  the  usual  amount  of  the  English  poor  rates ! 
That  is,  the  ignorant  and  the  profligate  squander  away 
the  means  of  comfortable  livelihood,  or  independence, 
and  then  come,  in  pauperism  and  shame,  to  seek  a 
miserable  support  from  those  who  have  been  sober  and 
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prudent.  *  If  the  ordinary  principles  of  prudence  and 
economy,  which  guide  the  middle  classes,  and  the  neglect 
of  which  would  bring  them  to  poverty,  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  labouring  portion  of  the  community,  and 
acted  upon  by  them,  I  am  persuaded  that,  with  certain 
inevitable  exceptions,  they  would  soon  entirely  and  per- 
manently emancipate  themselves  from  all  dependence 
upon  charity  and  the  poor  rate.'  The  opinion  thus 
expressed  in  my  Report  for  1 839,  I  entertain,  if  possi- 
ble, more  strongly  now ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that, 
as  regards,  at  least,  the  population  of  Lancashire,  it  is 
unassailable." 

Nothing  serves  more  to  explain  the  good  conduct 
of  prisoners  (and  under  tolerable  management  prisoners 
are,  in  fact,  generally  well  behaved  and  often  even 
affectionate),  than  their  complete  withdrawal  from  the 
excitement  and  temptation  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Removed  from  these,  they  become  different  men,  and 
are  no  more  deserving  the  epithets  which  are  often 
applied  to  them,  than  a  person  who  has  ceased  to  be 
in  a  passion  merits  the  name  of  madman. 

Two  of  many  facts  of  general  utility  which  have 
been  established  by  the  experience  obtained  in  our 
prisons  (and  under  better  general  arrangements  prisons 
might  be  turned  to  great  public  use  in  this  respect)  are 
that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  no  injury  arises  even 
from  a  sudden  withdrawal  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  and 
that  if  all  possibility  of  procuring  them  be  prevented, 
the  very  desire  for  them  soon  disappears.  On  the  first 
of  these  two  positions,  the  following  statement  by  Mr. 
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Fox,  Surgeon  of  the  county  prison  at  Derby,  appeared 
in  my  Report  for  1850 : — 

"  I  have  frequently  been  asked  whether  prisoners  did 
not  suffer  in  health  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  on  their  coming  to  prison.  In  reply,  I 
can  say  that  in  all  my  experience  (and  I  have  attended 
the  gaol  twenty-seven  years)  I  never  knew  a  single  in- 
stance of  any  injury  of  the  kind.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  withdrawal  of  opium." 

Similar  evidence  appears  in  several  of  my  previous 
Reports. 

Respecting  the  speedy  subsidence  of  the  desire  for 
intoxicating  liquor,  the  following  evidence  of  an  intel- 
ligent prisoner  was  given  in  my  Report  for  1838  : — 

"  The  craving  for  drink  generally  dies  away  in  the 
bridewell  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days.  Has 
often  heard  prisoners  express  their  wonder  that  they 
did  not  feel  any  desire  for  whisky,  and  regret  at  having 
spent  so  much  of  their  money  upon  it.  Declarant  at- 
tributes this  change  to  the  simple  and  wholesome  kind 
of  food  in  use  in  the  bridewell,  to  the  restricted  allow- 
ance of  it,  and  partly  to  the  bodily  system  not  being  in 
an  excited  state.  The  desire  for  snuff  and  tobacco  con- 
tinues much  longer  than  that  for  whisky." 

The  diminution  that  has  taken  place  in  drunkenness 
and  other  profligacy  is  perhaps  as  generally  felt  and 
admitted  as  the  decrease  of  ignorance.  Still,  it  may 
be  not  unprofitable  in  this,  as  in  the  other  branches  of 
our  subject,  to  take  a  short  retrospective  glance. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  would  call  attention  to 
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the  little  reliance  that  is  to  be  placed  in  this  matter,  as 
in  crime,  on  ordinary  statistics.  Mournful  conclusions 
are  frequently  drawn  from  the  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  number  of  gallons  of  spirits  on  which  duty 
is  paid ;  it  being  inferred  from  thence  that  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  increase  of  intoxication,  notwith- 
standing the  evidence  of  our  senses  to  the  contrary,  in 
the  comparative  infrequency  of  the  spectacle  of  a  reel- 
ing drunkard.  The  correct  conclusion  to  draw  from  the 
fact  referred  to,  in  my  opinion,  is,  not  that  there  is  more 
intoxication  than  formerly,  but  that  there  is  less  illicit 
distillation  and  smuggling.  In  corroboration  of  this,  I 
may  mention  that  in  Morayshire,  a  few  years  after  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  Scotch  whisky,  I  was  told  by 
the  Sheriff-substitute  at  Elgin,  that  whereas  before  the 
reduction  not  a  shilling  had  been  paid  into  the  Exche- 
quer for  duty  on  spirits  in  that  district,  there  was  then 
an  annual  payment  of  40,000/. ;  and  this,  he  said,  in- 
stead of  being  the  result  of  an  increase  of  drunkenness, 
was  concurrent,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  with  a  con- 
siderable decrease.  He  stated  that,  before  the  reduc- 
tion of  duty,  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  illicit  distil- 
lation ;  and  that  as  this  was  carried  on  chiefly  in  the 
night,  the  temptations  to  drink,  on  the  part  of  those  en- 
gaged in  it  (including  no  small  portion  of  the  rural 
population),  were  great ;  and  that  they  yielded  to  these 
temptations,  was  often  evident  by  the  appearance  of 
the  country  people  in  the  neighbourhood  when  you  met 
them  early  in  the  morning. 

Again,  in  comparing  the  quantity  of  spirituous  liquor 
consumed  in  Scotland  with  the  quantity  in  England,  it 
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seems  to  be  seldom  remembered  that  in  Scotland  there 
is  but  little  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  other  kind ; 
whereas,  in  England,  the  chief  beverage  is  ale  and 
porter.  Moreover,  I  do  not  remember  to  see  it  noticed 
in  statistical  returns,  that,  in  Scotland,  there  is  gener- 
ally so  large  an  admixture  of  water  with  the  spirit,  that 
the  drink  is  comparatively  weak,  and  cannot,  I  should 
think,  be  productive  of  the  same  maddening  effects 
as  the  stronger  spirituous  liquor  generally  drunk  in 
England. 

In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  the  occurrence  of  a 
funeral  (when  nature  so  especially  evokes  the  best  feel- 
ings of  the  heart,  and  calls  for  a  grave  and  thoughtful 
demeanour)  was  formerly  disgraced  by  foul  drunken- 
ness and  unseemly  mirth.  But  these  times  are  now  past. 

Even  in  the  upper  classes  some  may  yet  remember 
the  day  when  it  was  held  an  offence  for  a  guest  to  leave 
his  host's  table  in  the  possession  of  his  faculties ;  in- 
stead of  being  carried  home  in  a  helpless  state  of  in- 
toxication, and  with  the  diminished  cause  of  riot  and 
quarrelling,  resulting  from  the  more  sober  habits  of  the 
present  day,  one  of  their  frequent  consequences  has 
almost  disappeared  in  the  decline  of  the  barbarous 
practice  of  duelling. 

In  bringing  about  this  happy  change  the  more 
general  instruction  in  the  art  of  reading,  and  the  greater 
cheapness  of  newspapers  and  other  popular  literature 
already  referred  to,  have  doubtless  had  a  powerful  in- 
fluence, by  affording  intellectual  pleasures  in  place  of 
those  of  a  gross  and  sensual  kind ;  and  the  greater 
attention  of  late  years  paid  to  music,  the  opening  of 
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parks,  botanical  and  zoological  gardens,  picture  gal- 
leries and  museums,  the  cheapness  of  travelling,  and 
the  increased  general  cultivation  of  rational  amuse- 
ments and  improving  recreations,  must  all  have  pro- 
moted the  same  good  end. 

The  Great  Exhibition  was  perhaps  scarcely  more 
beneficial  as  a  means  of  instruction  than  in  the  motives 
it  presented  to  industry  and  frugality,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  power  of  visiting  it,  and  the  pleasure  it  afforded  as 
a  rational  recreation. 

However  mistaken,  in  certain  respects,  may  have  been 
the  proceedings  of  some  of  the  Temperance  Societies 
(especially  in  the  danger  they  have  created  of  pro- 
ducing reaction  by  attempting  to  carry  good  principles 
to  an  unwise  extreme,  and  still  more  by  denouncing 
those  who  had  more  limited  views),  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  have  on  the  whole  materially  assisted 
in  cultivating  habits  of  sobriety ;  and  their  success  is 
evidently  due,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  their  judi- 
cious encouragement  of  innocent  pleasures. 

The  beneficial  effects  thus  far  attending  the  efforts 
to  diminish  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  suggest  the  im- 
portance of  extending  the  means  now  in  use,  and  of 
adopting  other  means  of  a  similar  kind.  And  in  so 
good  a  work  let  us  invoke  the  powerful  aid  of  the 
clergy  and  of  ministers  of  all  denominations,  many  of 
whom  have  already  rendered  efiicient  assistance. 

I  have  been  informed  that  in  Sweden  a  clergyman 
does  not  think  it  derogatory  to  his  sacred  calling,  but 
even  one  of  his  duties,  to  preside  at  the  harmless  festi- 
vities  of  his  flock ;  and  that  there,  attached  to  the 
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modest  country  manse,  is  often  a  large  room  where  the 
parishioners  assemble  and  dance. 

In  many  respects  we  have  the  just  and  conscious 
feeling  that  we  are  able,  as  a  people,  to  present  an 
example  to  our  continental  neighbours  worthy  of  their 
adoption ;  and  wliy,  in  that  in  which  they  are  superior 
to  us,  should  we  refuse  the  advantage  of  their  experi- 
ence and  instruction  ?  and  in  nothing  is  their  superiority 
more  marked  (as  must  have  struck  every  traveller 
among  them)  than  in  the  general  absence  of  the  disgust- 
ing and  brutalizing  practice  of  drunkenness. 

Why  is  it  that  our  neighbours  should  so  greatly 
excel  us  in  this  respect  ?  It  cannot  be  that  intoxicating 
liquors  are  dearer  among  them,  for  we  know  the  re- 
verse to  be  the  case.  The  true  explanation  I  believe 
to  be  in  the  more  social  character  of  the  people ;  in 
the  general  practice  of  passing  much  time  in  the  open 
air ;  and  in  the  greater  provision  that  is  made  for 
popular  amusements,  unchecked  by  that  erring  view  of 
religion  and  virtue  which  seems  to  look  for  their  best 
safeguards  in  gloom  and  dulness. 

On  the  Continent  it  is  found  not  only  that  music  and 
dancing,  and  other  popular  festivities,  are  quite  compa- 
tible with  sobriety  and  general  propriety  of  demeanour, 
but  that  the  same  holds  good  with  those  dramatic 
representations  which  are  looked  upon  in  this  country, 
by  many  true  friends  of  morality,  with  great  alarm. 

Our  continental  friends  believe  that  these  different 
amusements  are  not  only  unobjectionable,  but  very 
beneficial ;  and  that  not  merely  in  filling  up  vacant 
time    which    would   otherwise    offer    temptations    to 
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drunkenness  and  immorality,  but  in  their  direct  ten- 
dency to  amend  tlie  heart,  and  in  many  cases  to  improve 
the  mind.  On  the  Continent,  however,  as  is  well  known 
to  those  who  have  visited  it,  the  best-educated  and 
most  moral  portions  of  society — those  who  truly  con- 
stitute the  upper  classes — do  not  keep  aloof  from  these 
popular  amusements,  but  join  heartily  in  them  them- 
selves ;  and  by  so  doing  give  a  character  and  tone  to  the 
proceedings  which  without  their  presence  could  scarcely 
be  hoped  for.  Let  but  the  educated  and  most  moral 
absent  themselves,  and,  as  is  too  well  proved  by  history, 
the  services  of  religion  itself  may  be  disgraced  by  fierce 
intolerance,  cruelty,  levity,  frivolity,  and  debauchery. 

A  lady  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  who  has  visited 
the  Tyrol,  says  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Innspruck 
the  villagers  often  engage  in  short  dramatic  perform- 
ances under  a  wide-spreading  tree,  with  their  neighbours, 
both  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  assembled  to  witness 
them.  She  states  that  in  these  performances,  which 
are  conducted  with  perfect  decorum,  much  talent  is 
displayed ;  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
pleasing  sight  than  is  thus  afforded  by  these  simple 
villagers  at  the  end  of  their  day's  work. 

The  successful  efforts  in  this  country  in  suppressing 
immorality  and  grossness  of  all  kinds  at  dramatic  per- 
formances, made  by  Mr.  Macready  and  Mr.  Phelps 
(with  very  moderate  support  from  the  upper  classes), 
afford  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  number  of 
persons  disposed  to  abuse  the  privileges  of  a  theatre  is 
comparatively  small ;  and  that  at  no  distant  time  the 
ennobling  and  truly  edifying  works  of  Shakespear  and 
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of  our  other  great  dramatists  may  be  witnessed  by 
people  of  all  classes  and  all  ages,  without  fear  of 
counterbalancing  injury. 

As  respects  any  objectionable  passages  occurring  in 
these  plays,  no  really  great  drama  is  dependent  on  such 
matter  for  its  effect,  and  the  work  of  purification  is 
easy.  They  are  blemishes  of  the  age  to  which  they 
belong;  and  it  is  well  that  they  should  be  removed. 
And  with  regard  to  new  productions,  as  Scott,  Edge- 
worth,  and  other  modem  authors  have  raised  the 
province  of  fiction  into  one  of  high  morality  and 
instruction,  combined  with  amusement,  so  the  excellent 
Joanna  Baillie,  Sheridan  Knowles,  and  other  fellow- 
labourers,  have  produced  dramas  worthy,  no  less  in  their 
moral  tendency  than  in  their  general  power,  of  the 
advanced  age  in  which  they  have  appeared. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  dangerous  and  probably 
vain  attempt  to  suppress  cheap  theatrical  performances 
(for  every  observer  of  childhood  must  be  convinced 
that  the  love  of  the  drama  is  implanted  in  us  by  nature), 
let  the  educated  classes  join  in  well-directed  efforts  to 
cultivate  and  improve  the  popular  taste,  and  to  purify 
and  reform  the  drama ;  and  then,  and  probably  not  till 
then,  will  our  stage  cease  to  be  disgraced  by  immoral 
representations,  and  become  in  all  cases — what,  even 
now,  it  is  frequently — the  powerful  ally  of  virtue. 

The  evidence  of  improvement  is  as  great  in  the  dimi- 
nution of  other  kinds  of  profligacy,  such  as  gambling 
and  seduction,  as  in  drunkenness. 

Thirty  years  ago  and  even  the  State  held  out  in  the 
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form  of  lotteries  a  systematic  encouragement  to  gam- 
bling; and  the  history  of  some  among  the  highest 
circles  of  that  and  still  more  of  previous  times,  shows  a 
degree  of  debauchery  which  would  not  now  be  tole- 
rated. The  effrontery  with  which  the  degraded  of  the 
female  sex  formerly  accosted  passengers  in  the  streets 
of  London,  is  now  becoming  a  fact  of  the  past. 

The  general  amendment  of  the  manners  and  feelings 
of  society  in  these  respects  will  indeed  at  once  be  seen 
by  a  reference  to  those  works,  fictions  by  name,  but,  as 
delineations  of  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  thb  time  to 
which  they  relate,  real  histories  in  a  far  higher  degree 
than  many  works  laying  a  claim  to  that  title.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  I  allude  to  such  productions  as  those 
of  Fielding,  Sterne,  and  Smollett. 

Among  the  many  benefits  arising  from  peace  and 
free  trade,  a  very  important  one,  which  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  generally  overlooked,  consists  in  the  ten- 
dency of  both  to  prevent  violent  fluctuations  in  profits  and 
employment ;  and  thereby  to  check  that  spirit  of  gam- 
bling (with  its  consequent  rapid  alternations  of  wealth 
and  poverty),  which  is  found  in  all  occupations  when 
such  fluctuations  exist ;  as  seen,  for  example,  in  direful 
force  at  the  present  moment  in  California. 

All  the  additional  facilities  that  have  been  obtained 
in  the  transit  of  goods  must,  like  unrestricted  com- 
merce, have  a  similar  tendency  to  equalize  profits  and 
employments,  and  consequently  to  prevent  gambling, 
by  affording  better  vents  to  local  superfluity,  and  by 
enabling  places  where  there  is  a  temporary  dearth 
speedily  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 
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Much  must  also  have  been  done  to  allay  the  spirit 
of  gambling  by  the  modern  system  of  insurance  against 
fires,  wrecks,  and  even,  so  far  as  sudden  poverty  is  con- 
cerned, against  death  itself. 

The  following  plan  for  mitigating  the  evils  arising 
from  fluctuations  in  the  wages  of  certain  classes  of 
workpeople,  such  as  miners,  or  those  who  are  paid 
highly  for  certain  kinds  of  employment,  the  demand 
for  which  is  unsteady,  was  adopted  many  years  ago  by 
a  relative  of  mine,  and  found  to  work  successfully. 
Having  ascertained  what  was  the  average  amount  of 
their  weekly  earnings,  he  persuaded  his  men,  instead  of 
receiving  a  variable  sum,  to  have  a  regular  fixed  pay- 
ment somewhat  less  than  the  average ;  the  remainder, 
in  an  accumulated  amount,  being  paid  to  them  quar- 
terly, and  so  timed  as  to  be  in  readiness  for  their  rent, 
their  children's  schooling,  and  any  other  periodic  dis- 
bursements. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  men's  wives,  knowing 
exactly  what  money  their  husbands  should  bring  home 
with  them,  were  able  to  exert  a  greater  influence  than 
they  could  otherwise  have  exercised  in  preventing  the 
money  being  consumed  in  drink  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
a  remarkable  change  soon  became  manifest  in  the 
comfort  and  respectable  appearance  of  several  of  the 
families.  After  a  time,  indeed,  some  of  the  men  saved 
money  enough  to  build  their  own  houses ;  and  in  all 
respects  the  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  I  would 
recommend  it  for  general  adoption. 

The  same  gentleman  was,  I  believe,  the  first  or  one 
of  the  first  to  act  on  an  arrangement,  now  I  hear  be- 
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coming  rather  general,  to  pay  his  workpeople  on  some 
other  day  than  Saturday;  so  that  the  receipt  of  the 
money  might  not  be  immediately  followed  by  a  period 
of  inactivity,  when  the  danger  of  wasting  it  in  sensual 
pleasures  is  greatest.  In  several  cases,  moreover,  he 
induced  his  men,  by  friendly  representations,  to  agree 
to  their  wives  receiving  the  wages  instead  of  them- 
selves. 

A  bad  practice  which  was  formerly  common,  in 
Birmingham  at  least,  but  which  I  hope  has  now  greatly 
diminished,  is  to  pay  workmen  their  wages  in  a  public- 
house. 

To  be  of  much  service  to  such  of  the  working  classes 
as  do  not  possess  sufficient  self-control,  the  money  that 
is  paid  to  them  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  regular  in 
amount,  and  neither  in  such  small  sums  as  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  they  are  not  important  enough  to  try  to 
save  a  portion  of  them,  nor  in  such  great  sums  as  to 
offer  an  irresistible  temptation  to  indulge  in  a  debauch. 
Sailors  are  exposed  to  the  latter  evil,  and  soldiers  to 
both;  while,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  in 
the  main  provided  for,  and  having  therefore  but  little 
exercise  in  domestic  economy,  both  sailors  and  soldiers 
are  often  but  little  able  to  resist  the  temptations  pre- 
sented to  them. 

Though  much  has  been  done  by  those  excellent  in- 
stitutions Sailors'  Homes  (one  of  which,  well  deserving 
of  a  visit,  is  near  the  London  Docks),  it  is  well  known 
that  large  sums  of  money,  paid  from  time  to  time  to 
sailors,  are  at  present  worse  than  thrown  away ;  serving 
as  they  do  as  a  prey  to  the  class  of  the  profligate  and 
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criminal.  The  excesses,  too,  which  frequently  follow 
the  payment  of  quarterly  pensions  are  notorious ;  and 
the  subjoined  statement  by  the  Governor  of  the  prison 
at  Edinburgh,  given  in  my  Report  for  1 843,  shows  that 
prize  money  is,  as  might  be  expected,  sometimes  a  curse 
instead  of  a  benefit : — 

"  The  number  of  male  prisoners  has  been  much  in- 
creased during  the  last  few  months  by  soldiers  from  the 
regiment,  eighty-nine  of  whom  have  been  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  breaches  of  military  discipline, 
occasioned,  it  is  believed,  by  having  recently  returned 
from  a  foreign  station  flushed  with  prize-money." 

In  the  provision  which  many  of  the  proprietors  of 
large  factories  have  already  made  for  promoting  the 
comfort,  amusement,  and  instruction  of  their  work- 
people, they  have  given  proof  of  benevolence  guided 
by  sound  judgment.  May  we  hope  that  some  of  them 
will  add  to  their  claims  on  our  respect  and  gratitude 
by  responding  to  the  subjoined  appeal,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Chaplain  of  the  prison  at  Knutsford ! 

"During  the  last  three  years,  385  persons  under 
seventeen  years  of  age  have  been  committed  to  this 
prison;  out  of  this  number,  no  fewer  than  145  are 
either  orphans,  illegitimate,  or  deserted  by  their  un- 
natural parents.  There  is  no  class  of  society  which 
possesses  stronger  claims  upon  our  sympathy  than  the 
class  to  which  these  individuals  belong.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  without  a  home,  or  relatives  to  look 
after  them.  Seldom  or  never  have  they  experienced 
the  comforts   of  their  own  fireside, — comforts  which 
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form  so  important  an  item  in  human  happiness,  and 
which  operate  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  good  conduct. 
No  mother's  hand  ministers  to  their  wants ;  no  father 
is  near  to  guide,  admonish,  and  protect  them.  In  sea- 
sons of  adversity,  when  hunted  down  by  sickness  and 
misfortune,  they  have  no  place  to  flee  unto,  and  no  man 
to  care  for  their  souls.  Herded  together  in  lodging- 
houses,  the  very  hot-beds  of  immorality,  ill-fed,  badly 
clothed,  and  worse  educated,  they  toil  on  from  week  to 
week  for  their  daily  bread,  and  find  at  the  end,  t'jat 
almost  all  their  earnings  are  absorbed  by  their  miserable 
board  and  lodging.  At  an  early  period  of  the  evening 
their  work  is  over,  and  they  are  left  to  their  own 
resources,  to  while  away,  as  best  they  can,  the  hours 
which  intervene  to  bed-time,  without  any  means  of 
mental  culture,  or  any  opportunity  of  enjoying  innocent 
amusement.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they  ramble  idly, 
and  without  purpose,  through  the  streets,  or  are  induced 
to  frequent  concert-rooms,  public-houses,  or  other  even 
worse  places  of  resort,  where  they  soon  contract  a 
relish  for  depraved  company.  After  many  a  struggle, 
perchance,  they  fall  before  the  assaults  of  temptation, 
and  commence  a  career  of  open  and  avowed  profligacy. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  justify  such  wicked- 
ness; but  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  human 
nature  is  frail,  and  temptation  is  often  too  strong,  even 
for  those  who  are  surrounded  by  circumstances  most 
favourable  to  virtue.  What  is  done,  we  may  partly 
guess,  but  who  can  tell  what  is  resisted  ? 

"  The  establishment  of  a  well-regulated  boarding- 
house  in  connection  with  each  factory,  in  the  populous 
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manufacturing  towns,  would  mitigate,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  evils  to  which  I  have  alluded,  A  suitable 
house  might  easily  be  provided,  and  a  respectable 
couple  found  to  preside  over  it,  qualified  by  age,  expe- 
rience, and  the  possession  of  humane  dispositions,  to 
supply  the  place  of  parents  to  deserted  children.  The 
inmates  would  be,  of  course,  required  to  pay  a  reason- 
able sum  for  their  maintenance.  A  certain  portion  of 
their  wages  might  be  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of 
clothing,  and  other  necessary  articles,  and  the  surplus, 
if  any,  invested  in  savings'  banks  for  their  use.  A 
small  reward  might  be  given  to  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  propriety  of  conduct  at  home,  or  by  dili- 
gence, and  regularity,  and  attention  to  their  work.  It 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  master  and  matron  to  mould 
them  into  habits  of  order,  economy,  cleanliness,  and 
honesty.  Evening  classes  for  reading  and  writing, 
music  and  singing,  ought  to  be  formed,  a  library  esta- 
blished, and  provision  made  for  healthy  exercise  and 
animating  recreation  in  the  open  air.  The  ministers  of 
religion  would,  I  am  persuaded,  most  cordially  unite 
in  the  promotion  of  these  objects,  and  deem  it  a  pri- 
vilege to  superintend  the  education  and  morals  of  the 
inmates.  By  such  a  course  of  training  many  would  be 
saved  from  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  now 
helplessly  exposed,  and  would  grow  up  and  continue 
useful  members  of  society  and  good  Christians." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  an  establishment 
as  is  here  suggested,  if  well  and  economically  managed, 
and  based  on  the  sound  principle  of  self-support, 
would,  in  the  superior  conduct  and  intelligence  of  the 
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young  work-people,  afford  indirectly  an  ample  recom- 
pense to  the  proprietor  for  any  exertion  in  the  com- 
mencement and  for  the  moderate  amount  of  trouble 
which  might  be  required  in  its  subsequent  management; 
and  that  these  hopes  are  not  fallacious  is  shown  by  the 
account  which  English  travellers  have  given  of  the 
factory  boarding-house,  at  Lowell,  in  America. 

Much,  I  believe,  would  be  done  towards  securing  the 
virtue  of  the  female  sex,  and  towards  the  general 
diminution,  therefore,  of  profligacy,  if  the  practical  in- 
justice were  put  an  end  to  by  which  women  are 
excluded  from  many  kinds  of  employment  for  which 
they  are  naturally  qualified.  The  general  monopoly 
which  the  members  of  the  stronger  sex  have  established 
for  themselves  is  surely  most  unjust ;  and,  like  all  other 
kinds  of  injustice,  reacts  on  its  perpetrators.  Why  are 
our  streets  still  crowded  with  prostitutes,  to  the  ruin  of 
the  health  and  morality  of  the  poor  creatures  them- 
selves, and  to  the  deep  injury  of  those  who  yield  to  the 
temptations  which  it  is  their  degraded  trade  to  present  ? 
To  a  great  degree,  because  the  payment  for  the  labour 
of  females  in  this  country  is  often  so  small  as  to  demand, 
for  obtaining  an  honest  living,  a  greater  power  of 
endurance  and  self-control  than  can  reasonably  be 
expected;  whereas  let  the  male  sex  but  forego  any 
slight  additional  remuneration  which  they  may  obtain 
for  their  labour  by  the  exclusion  of  females,  and  whilst 
thousands  of  women  would  be  saved  from  degradation, 
the  young  physician,  clerk,  or  artisan,  aided  by  the 
income  of  the  woman  to  whom  he  is  attached,  would 
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often  find  that  without  imprudence,  he  might,  at  a 
much  earlier  age  than  at  present,  take  upon  himself  the 
duties  of  a  husband  and  father,  and  partake  of  the 
happiness  and  moral  security  which  marriage,  when 
based  on  affection  and  mutual  esteem,  is  so  eminently 
calculated  to  afford. 

Among  the  occupations  for  which  women  must 
have  at  least  as  much  aptitude  as  men,  I  would  specify 
printing,  the  laborious  part  of  which  has  now,  to  a  great 
extent,  been  superseded  by  the  printing  machine; 
though  even  before  the  general  introduction  of  this 
noble  instrument  by  Mr.  Cowper,  the  division  of  labour 
had  confined  the  heavy  bodily  work  to  comparatively 
few  hands.  The  chief  requisites,  however,  for  com- 
posing (the  main  business  of  the  printing  office)  appear 
to  be  nimble  fingers,  an  acute  sense  of  touch,  and  a 
quick  eye ;  and  surely  no  one  would  maintain  that  the 
female  sex  is  deficient  in  these  respects. 

Gilding  also,  and  the  lighter  parts  of  cabinet- 
making,  seem  well-fitted  for  women ;  as  does  the  yet 
more  lucrative  employment  of  clerks. 

No  doubt  a  determined  effort  would  be  made  by 
many  of  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  these  occupa- 
tions to  prevent  the  admission  of  females  to  them,  and 
to  keep  up  the  monopoly  of  sex ;  but  the  employers,  if 
supported  and  urged  on  by  public  opinion,  would  soon 
break  through  fetters  of  this  kind. 

Even  the  lightest  duties  in  the  fashionable  shops 
of  haberdashers,  lacemen,  and  mercers,  are  now  per- 
formed by  men ;    and  a  young  athletic  fellow,  with 
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sinewy  limbs,  may  be  seen  handling  a  ribbon  or  a  piece  "7^ 
of  lace,  or  giving  his  opinion  whether  a  particular  kind 
of  muslin  will  wash.     It  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
all  this  were  felt  to  be  as  discreditable  to  one  party 
as  it  is  degrading  to  the  other,     fel-'^  fi^oi*^ 

If  it  be  desired  really  to  raise  the  reward  for  female 
labour,  it  must  be  by  correcting  such  evils  and  injustices 
as  these,  and  by  doing  all  that  we  can  to  augment 
the  general  remuneration  for  industry.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  more  than  idle  to  blame  the  person  who  pays 
for  female  work  only  what  the  labour  market  enables 
him  to  give,  however  small  the  pittance.  So  far  as  his 
act  operates,  he  assists  in  raising,  and  not  in  depressing, 
the  reward  for  female  labour,  even  if  he  give  but  a  few 
halfpence  for  making  a  shirt. 

Nor,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  is  it  by  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  between  the 
employer  and  the  employed  that  benefit  is  to  be  expected; 
on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  (though  far  from  the 
intention  of  those  who  propose  such  measures),  instead 
of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  parties  for  whose 
advantage  they  are  intended,  these  restrictions  have  an 
opposite  effect,  and  produce  new  evils  in  addition. 

Not  only  is  society  at  present  guilty  of  injustice  to 
women  by  debarring  them  from  many  profitable  em- 
ployments, but  even  where  it  condescendingly  gives 
them  admission,  as  in  the  oflfice  of  governess,  how  fre- 
quently instead  of  rendering  honour  and  respect  to 
those  who  endeavour  to  maintain  themselves  by  such 
occupation,  does  it  treat  them  with  coldness  and  neglect; 
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withholding  from  them  those  attentions  which  it  pays 
to  many  who  pass  their  time  in  idleness  and  fri- 
volity *. 

So  long  as  society,  by  following  the  courses  pointed 
out,  acts  with  such  injustice  and  with  such  disregard 
also  to  its  own  true  interests,  it  must  be  prepared  to 
pay  the  penalty  in  an  increase  of  crime  and  a  loss  in 
the  aggregate  of  wealth  and  happiness. 


*  According  to  the  newspapers,  a  fine  example  of  persistence  in  a 
praiseworthy  career  of  self-support  was  set  by  the  daughter  of  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States.  This  lady,  it  appears,  is  a  pro- 
fessional teacher ;  and  feeling  there  was  nothing  really  derogatory 
to  her  father's  rank  in  her  occupation,  she,  notwithstanding  his  great 
elevation,  determined  to  abide  by  her  employment. 


CHAPTER  V. 


POVERTY. ^HABITS    OF    INDUSTRY   AND     SELF-RELIANCE,    WITH    OTHER 

MEANS   OF   AMELIORATING    THE    CONDITION   OF   THE    PEOPLE. 


More  doubt  is,  perhaps,  usually  entertained  of  a  general 
decrease  of  poverty  than  of  a  diminution  in  ignorance 
and  drunkenness ;  but  the  proof  appears  to  be  equally 
strong. 

Much  information  on  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in 
the  admirable  chapter,  already  quoted  from,  in  Ma- 
caulay's  History  of  England  in  which  he  compares  the 
state  of  the  country  at  present  with  what  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  Second. 

The  enormous  price  to  which  com  frequently  rose 
between  one  harvest  and  another,  and  the  fearful 
famines  which  from  time  to  time  devastated  the  land, 
are  facts  sufficient,  even  if  they  stood  alone,  to  indicate 
a  general  want  of  capital,  and  of  accumulation  of  all 
kinds  in  former  times,  such  as  has  now  no  parallel ; 
while  the  general  improvement  in  the  kinds  of  food 
consumed,  in  clothing,  and  in  dwellings  (the  last  being 
one  of  the  surest  evidences  of  steady  national  advance- 
ment) is  notorious ;  and  has  been  sufficient  even  during 
the  lives  of  many  of  the  present  generation  to  mark  a 
clear  stage  of  progress. 

The  following  extracts  from  Sir  Frederick  Eden*s 
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History  of  the  Poor  (written  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century),  and  from  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain, 
are  given  in  corroboration  of  the  foregoing  statement: — 

"  About  fifty  years  ago,"  says  Sir  Frederick,  "  so 
little  was  the  quantity  of  wheat  used  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  that  it  was  only  a  rich  family  that  used  a 
peck  of  wheat  in  the  course  of  the  year;  and  that 
was  used  at  Christmas.  The  crust  of  the  goose-pie, 
a  dish  with  which  almost  every  table  in  the  country  at 
that  season  is  supplied,  was  made  of  barley-meal :  one 
of  wheaten-flour  was  considered  as  a  great  delicacy, 
but  is  now  getting  into  very  general  use ;  the  barley- 
pie,  however,  is  not  yet  entirely  excluded  from  the 
Christmas  fare  of  some  families.  The  usual  treat  for 
a  stranger  fifty  years  ago  in  Cumberland  was  a  thick 
oat  cake  (called  haver-bannock)  and  butter.  Pudding 
and  dumpling  made  of  oatmeal  and  suet  were  a  com- 
mon dish  at  rural  entertainments.  An  old  labourer  of 
eighty-five  remarks  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  was  at 
Carlisle  market  with  his  father,  and  wishing  to  indulge 
himself  with  a  penny  loaf  made  of  wheat-flour,  he 
searched  for  it  some  time,  but  could  not  procure  a 
piece  of  wheaten-bread  at  any  shop  in  the  town." — 
Vol.  i.  page  564. 

The  following  has  reference  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury:— 

"  The  bread  throughout  the  land,"  he  [Harrison] 
says,  "  is  made  of  such  graine  as  the  soile  yeeldeth : 
nevertheless  the  gentilitie  commonlie  provide  them- 
selves sufficientlie  of  wheat  for  their  own  tables,  whilest 
their  household  and  poore  neighbours  in  some  shires 
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are  inforced  to  content  themselves  with  rie  or  barleie ; 
yea,  and  in  time  of  dearth,  manie  with  bread  made 
either  of  beans,  peason,  or  otes,  or  of  altogether,  and 
some  acorns  among :  of  which  scourge  the  poorest  do 
soonest  tast,  sith  they  are  least  able  to  provide  them- 
selves of  better.  I  will  not  sale  that  this  extremitie  is 
oft  so  well  to  be  scene  in  time  of  plenty  as  of  dearth  ; 
but  if  I  should,  I  could  easilie  bring  my  triall."  He 
adds  that  the  artificer  and  labourer  are  "  driven  to 
content  themselves  with  horsse-corn,  beans,  peason, 
otes,  tares,  and  lintels."  Respecting  brown  bread  he 
observes,  "  There  are  two  sorts :  one  baked  up  as  it 
Cometh  from  the  mill,  so  that  neither  the  bran  nor  the 
floure  are  anie  whit  diminished :  the  other  hath  little 
or  no  floure  left  therein  at  all,  and  it  is  not  onlie  the 
woorst  and  weakest  of  all  the  other  sorts,  but  also 
appointed  in  old  time  for  servants,  slaves,  and  the 
inferiour  kind  of  people  to  feed  upon." — Eden's  History 
of  the  Poor,  vol.  i.  page  116. 

The  severe  laws  in  former  times  against  begging 
were  probably  owing,  in  part,  to  a  callousness  to  the 
suffering  of  others,  arising  from  a  frequent  experience 
of  want.  Speaking  of  the  period  just  referred  to  (the 
sixteenth  century),  Sir  Frederick  Eden  says — "  Beg- 
ging, if  the  offender  was  above  fourteen  years  of  age, 
was  punished,  in  the  first  instance,  by  grievous  whip- 
ping and  burning  through  the  gristle  of  the  right  ear, 
unless  some  creditable  person  would  take  the  beggar 
into  his  service  for  a  year ;  and  if  a  vagabond,  above 
eighteen  years  old,  offended  a  second  time,  he  was  liable 
to  suffer  death  as  a  felon,  unless  some  creditable  person 
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would  take  him  into  service  for  two  years ;  and  if  he 
offended  a  third  time,  he  was  to  be  adjudged  a  felon." — 
Vol.  i.  page  127. 

When  speaking  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Henry 
says : — "  The  frequent  dearths  which  happened  in  this 
period  is  another  evidence  of  the  imperfect  state  of 
agriculture.  In  the  present  age,  when  grain  is  double 
its  ordinary  price,  it  is  accounted  a  great  dearth,  and  is 
very  severely  felt  by  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
But,  in  those  times,  grain  was  frequently  triple  or 
quadruple  its  usual  price,  which  must  have  produced  a 
grievous  famine. 

"  The  most  common  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  in 
this  period,  seems  to  have  been  about  4*.  or  4*.  6d.,  at 
the  rate  of  405.  or  45*.  of  our  money  at  present.  But 
we  are  informed  by  a  contemporary  historian,  that,  in 
A.D.  1437  and  1438  the  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  in 
many  places,  was  no  less  than  1/.  6s.  8d.  (equivalent  to 
13/.  Qs.  8d.*  at  present),  and  the  price  of  all  other  kinds 
of  grain  in  the  same  proportion  to  their  ordinary 
prices.  In  this  extremity,  the  common  people  en- 
deavoured to  preserve  their  wretched  lives  by  drying 
the  roots  of  herbs,  and  converting  them  into  a  kind 
of  bread."— Vol.  ii.  page  173. 

When  writing  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Sir  Frede- 
rick Eden  states  : — "  A  subsequent  valuation,  taken  at 
Colchester,  in  1301,  in  order  to  levy  a  sixteenth,  is  still 
more  curious  and  minute,  as   to  several  particulars, 


*  With  wheat  at  this  price,  the  four-pound  loaf  would  cost  about 
half-a-crown. 
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which  are  highly  illustrative  of  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  catalogue  of  household  furni- 
ture appears  to  have  been  limited  and  scanty  indeed, 
and  seldom  exceeded  the  follovdng  articles : — 

"  A  mazer  cup  (a  wooden  A  brass  cup. 

bowl  for  drinking).  An  andiron. 

A  bed.  A  brass  dish. 

A  tripod.  A  gridiron. 

A  brass  pot.  A  rug,  or  coverlet. 

"  Of  the  handicraft  trades,  particularly  of  that  of  a 
carpenter,  we  shall  not  form  a  high  idea,  either  from 
the  number  or  the  value  of  his  tools: — 


A  broad  axe  was  valued  at . 

Another    ..... 

An  adze    ..... 

s. 
.     0 
.     0 
.     0 

d. 
5 
3 

2 

A  squire  (a  square) 

A  navegor  (probably  a  spoke-shave) 

.     0 

.     0 

1 
I 

1     0 


"  Alice  Maynard  was  taxed  at  Id.  for  her  brass  pot, 
valued  lOc?.,  and  her  towel,  valued  5</. ;  nor  did  the 
solitary  old  coat  of  a  baker,  not  worth  20d.,  or  even  a 
hatchet,  the  only  tool  a  carpenter  possessed,  go  scot 
free.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  tax-gatherers  were 
extremely  partial  to  the  rich,  and  oppressive  to  the 
poor ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  above  instances  of  their 
scrupulous  attention  to  levy  the  utmost  farthing  on 
petty  tradesmen,  we  find  that  the  master  and  brethren 
of  an  hospital,  besides  their  cattle  and  corn,  only  ac- 
counted for  one  household  utensil — a  brass  pot;  and 
an  Abbot,  and  a  Prior,  paid  only  for  their  corn  and 
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their  live  stock.  The  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  seems 
to  have  been  equally  privileged." — Vol.  i.  pages  22 
and  25. 

Speaking  also  of  the  same  period,  Henry  says,  "  The 
devastations  of  war  and  the  imperfection  of  agricul- 
ture occasioned  frequent  famines,  in  which  many  of 
the  common  people  perished.  Some  of  these  famines 
were  so  severe  that  many  mothers,  it  is  said,  committed 
the  most  unnatural  acts  of  cruelty  to  prolong  their 
miserable  lives.  Some  of  these  famines  were  followed 
by  epidemical  diseases,  or  rather  plagues,  which  swept 
off  still  greater  multitudes.  '  This  year,  1315 '  (says 
Walsingsham),  '  the  famine  gradually  increased ;  and 
about  the  beginning  of  August  a  quarter  of  wheat  sold 
at  London  for  forty  shillings  (equivalent  to  30/.*  of  our 
money  at  present).  The  famine  was  followed  by  so 
great  a  mortality,  especially  among  the  poor,  that  the 
living  were  hardly  able  to  bury  the  dead.  For  a 
dysentery  followed  by  an  acute  fever,  occasioned  by 
unwholesome  food,  became  universal,  and  very  soon 
proved  mortal.'  The  dreadful  pestilence  which  raged 
over  all  Britain  in  1349  was  still,  if  possible,  more 
destructive.  The  accounts  given  of  the  ravages  of  this 
plague,  by  the  best  contemporary  historians,  are  hardly 
credible ;  some  affirming  that  it  carried  off  one-half, 
and  others  a  much  greater  proportion,  of  the  whole 
people.  When  all  these  circumstances  are  considered, 
few  will  be  disposed  to  envy  the  happiness  of  their 


*  At  this  price,  the  four-pound  loaf  would  cost  about  six  shil- 
lings. 
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ancestors  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  or  to  think  that  those  times  were  better 
than  the  present." — Vol.  viii.  page  387. 

Evidence  of  comparatively  large  means  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  afforded  by  the  sums  now  accumulated  by 
the  working  classes  in  savings'  banks,  and  the  extent 
to  which  working  men  are  becoming  small  landed  pro- 
prietors ;  but  perhaps  the  most  indisputable  proof  of  a 
gradual  and  general  elevation  above  the  sphere  of 
poverty  is  found  in  the  fact  of  the  rise  in  the  wages  of 
domestic  servants ;  for  persons  of  that  class  being  sup- 
plied with  all  necessaries  except  clothing  (itself  much 
cheaper  than  formerly),  nothing  but  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  labourers  generally  can  possibly 
account  for  their  receiving  a  greater  and  greater  surplus 
in  the  form  of  money  wages. 

If  Birmingham,  respecting  which  town  I  have  pecu- 
liar opportunities  of  obtaining  trustworthy  information, 
may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  country  generally,  the 
increase  in  the  money  wages  of  servants  during  the 
last  sixty  years  has  been  more  than  fourfold.  A 
female  servant  who  sixty  years  ago  would  have  received 
only  fifty  shillings  a  year  now  gets  nine,  ten,  or  even 
twelve  pounds ;  the  wages  having  increased  by  one-half 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  wages 
of  domestic  servants  that  so  many  of  them  are  now 
depositors  in  savings'  banks  ;  and  how  little  such  persons 
are  likely  to  fall  into  crime  is  shown  by  the  fact, 
mentioned  in  my  Report  for  1847,  that  although 
there  were  at  that  time  about  a  thousand  depositors  in 
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the  savings'  bank  at  Jedburgh  (no  inconsiderable  frac- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  district),  only  one  of  these 
depositors  during  a  period  of  five  years  had  been  com- 
mitted to  prison. 

But  although  the  amount  of  poverty  in  the  country 
has,  as  I  believe,  been  greatly  diminished,  enough 
remains  to  act  powerfully  as  a  cause  of  crime ;  as 
must  be  known  to  all  who  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  histories  of  any  large  number  of 
criminals.  The  great  majority  of  offences  are,  in  fact, 
committed  by  members  of  the  poorest  class ;  though  it 
should  be  remarked  that  this  class  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  ignorant  and  intemperate.  The  gen- 
tleman pickpocket  and  the  accomplished  highwayman 
have  disappeared;  though  their  ghosts  still  walk  in 
such  works  as  "  Jack  Sheppard,"  and  beguile  many  a 
weak-minded  youth  to  destruction. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact,  that  in  seasons 
of  prosperity  the  prisons  are  comparatively  empty ;  and, 
as  illustrations  of  the  same  rule,  I  may  mention  that, 
although  the  town  of  Wick  is  much  crowded  in  the 
fishing  season,  the  number  of  offences  there  at  that 
time  is  remarkably  small.  The  small  number  of  of- 
fences, too,  committed  by  railway  labourers  (for  in 
proportion  to  the  men  employed  the  number  is  very 
small)  can  be  explained  only  on  this  principle  ;  for  the 
circumstances  under  which  these  labourers  are  often 
placed  are,  in  most  other  respects,  ill  calculated  to 
keep  them  out  of  crime  and  disorder. 

Another  fact  indicating  the  extent  to  which  crime 
is  produced  by  poverty  is  that  a  very  considerable  por- 
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tion  of  juvenile  criminals  liave,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  lost  at  least  one  parent,  and  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  are  entirely  orphans. 

Again,  both  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  as  in  many 
other  towns,  there  are  well-known  and  well-defined  dis- 
tricts, distinguished  at  once  for  destitution,  ignorance, 
drunkenness,  dirt,  sickness,  and  crime*. 

Many  other  facts  might  be  mentioned  pointing  in 
the  same  direction.  I  will  content  myself,  however, 
with  only  one ;  as  the  connection  between  great  poverty 
and  crime  will,  I  presume,  be  generally  admitted. 

During  part  of  the  time  that  I  was  Inspector  of 
Prisons  in  Scotland,  persons  were  received,  on  their  own 
application,  into  certain  prisons,  though  charged  with 
no  offence ;  and  offenders,  in  like  manner,  allowed  to 
remain  after  their  period  of  confinement  had  terminated. 
And  even  where  the  system  of  imprisonment  was  of  a 
stringent  character,  including  early  rising,  confinement 
in  a  separate  cell,  and  hard  work,  many  took  advantage 
of  this  permission.  Indeed  at  one  of  the  prisons  at 
Glasgow  where  this  indulgence  existed  (for,  cc  -"^ed 
with  half-starvation  and  exposure  to  the  rude 
even  this  hard  alternative  was  an  indulgence),  u^ 
voluntary  prisoners  sometimes  numbered  thirty  or  forty. 

The  principle  on  which  these  poor  creatures  thus 
obtained  food  and  shelter  appeared  to  me  to  be  per- 
fectly sound  ;  indeed,  it  seems  one  of  the  plainest  rules 
of  jurisprudence,  and  a  rule  which  cannot  be  departed 

*  In  the  Appendix,  No.  4,  will  be  found  an  account  of  a  visit 
which  I  once  paid  to  one  of  the  worst  districts  in  Glasgow. 
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from  without  danger,  that  whatever  is  enforced  on  the 
offender  should  be  open  to  the  innocent  man ;  that  no 
privilege  should  be  awarded  to  crime;  that  purity- 
should  not  be  sent  to  blacken  itself  as  a  qualification 
for  attainment. 

The  Legislature,  however,  not  having  recognised  and 
adopted  this  principle,  there  was  no  legal  authority  for 
applying  any  part  of  the  prison  funds  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  voluntary  inmates ;  and  this  fact  I  felt  bound, 
as  an  Inspector  of  Prisons,  to  state  in  my  official 
Reports.  The  consequence  was,  an  order  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  practice,  and  the  subjoined  extract 
from  my  Report  for  1842  shows  what  followed : — 

"  The  result  has  unfortunately  been  to  convert  a 
number  of  persons  into  criminals,  who  had  shown,  by 
their  own  willingness  to  give  up  their  liberty,  to  work 
hard,  to  live  on  the  plainest  fare,  and  to  submit  to  all 
the  rules  of  a  prison,  that  they  were  sincerely  desirous 
of  avoiding  a  life  of  guilt,  and  of  living  peaceably  and 
honestly.  Nearly  half  of  those  who  had  been  thus 
ejected  from  the  Glasgow  prison  have  already  returned 
as  offenders,  and  some  of  them  under  serious  charges. 
One  of  them,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  who  had  much  pleased 
the  governor  and  matron  by  her  industry,  docility,  and 
good  conduct,  but  who  had  no  good  home  or  good 
parents  to  go  to,  was  committed  to  the  prison  within 
one  month  after  she  had  been  compelled  to  leave,  and 
is  now  under  sentence  of  transportation.  Several 
others  are  known  to  be  wandering  about  under  strong 
temptations  to  crime." 

What  rendered  the  case  peculiarly  hard  was,  that  in 
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Scotland  the  poor-law  makes  no  provision  for  the  relief 
of  such  as  are  considered  able-bodied,  whatever  be  the 
cause  of  their  distress  *. 

To  guard  against  the  existence  of  that  abject  degree 
of  poverty  which  drives  men  to  crime,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  remove  all  excuse  for  mendicancy,  it  appears 
to  me  not  only  necessary  that  the  principle  of  the 
English  poor-law  should  be  extended  to  Scotland,  but 
that  additional  means  should  be  taken  in  both  countries 
for  carrying  that  principle  into  constant  and  full  effect. 

With  this  view  I  would  suggest,  first,  that  the  ad- 
mission to  the  workhouses  should  be  made  perfectly 
free  to  all  who  are  ready  to  submit  to  their  rules ;  and 
that  to  gain  admittance,  therefore  (that  is  into  the 
vagrant  ward),  at  any  time,  whether  by  day  or  night,  it 
should  be  sufficient  to  knock  at  the  door  without  any 
previous  appearance  before  an  overseer  or  a  Board  of 
Guardians  ;  and,  secondly,  that  in  addition  to  the  work- 
houses a  number  of  small  receiving-houses,  in  connec- 
tion with  them,  should  be  provided,  so  that,  as  nearly 
as  practicable,  there  might  be  a  workhouse  or  receiving- 
house  within  walking  distance  of  every  spot  in  the 
country. 

To  prevent  this  facility  of  obtaining  relief  from 
being  abused,  it  would  of  course  be  necessary  strictly 
and  systematically  to  enforce  a  labour-test,  and  to  pro- 
hibit luxuries  of  all  kinds ;  but  these  precautions  are 


*  In  the  Appendix,  No.  5,  -will  be  found  an  account  of  a  man 
who  came  as  a  voluntary  prisoner,  in  order  that  he  might  be  in  a 
position  to  cure  himself  of  a  confirmed  habit  of  drinking. 

h2 
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essential  to  any  good  plan  of  parochial  relief ;  for  with 
them  alone,  under  any  circumstances,  does  relief  be- 
come safe. 

At  present  a  common  practice  in  a  vagrant  ward  (a 
practice,  I  understand,  almost  enforced  on  the  officials 
by  the  present  state  of  the  law)  is  to  give  a  vagrant 
his  supper,  then  a  bed,  then  a  breakfast,  and  then  to 
put  a  hammer  into  his  hands  and  set  him  to  break 
stones  ;  or  rather  to  order  him  to  break  stones,  for  the 
beggar  having  generally  by  this  time  got  all  that  he 
wanted,  namely,  free  quarters  for  the  night,  both  in  bed 
and  board,  is  seldom  inclined  to  do  any  work,  and  not 
unfrequently  rebels  and  shows  a  disposition  to  use  his 
hammer  in  breaking,  not  stones,  but  his  employer's 
head. 

All  this  trouble  and  vexation,  ending  not  unfre- 
quently in  the  committal  of  the  beggar  to  prison,  is 
evidently  owing  to  a  departure  from  common  sense  and 
an  inversion  of  the  order  of  nature,  which  requires 
that  we  should  first  work  and  then  eat  and  sleep.  If 
it  were  made  an  invariable  rule  that  every  pauper  in 
tolerable  health,  whether  a  vagrant  or  otherwise,  should 
do  a  sufficient  quantity  of  work  before  obtaining  either 
food  or  bed,  it  seldom  would  be  necessary  to  forbid  de- 
parture at  will  from  either  workhouse  or  receiving- 
house  ;  and  such  contentions  as  I  have  described  could 
rarely  occur. 

Sick  paupers,  with  the  aged  and  the  very  young,  could 
not  of  course  be  thus  required  to  keep  their  account  of 
cost  always  balanced  by  the  produce  of  their  work ;  but 
there  are  kinds  of  light  work  which  even  these  could 
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do;  and  such  of  the  sick  as  were  restored  to  health 
and  vigour  might,  perhaps,  be  detained  until  they  had 
by  their  labour  or  otherwise  paid  the  additional  cost 
of  their  illness  ;  that  is,  supposing  (which  under  good 
arrangements  ought  generally  to  be  the  case)  that 
such  labour  be  provided  as  would  enable  a  person  in 
good  health  by  fair  industry  to  earn  the  cost  of  his 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  something  more. 

At  the  receiving-houses  and  vagrant-wards,  it  would 
no  doubt  be  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  make  the 
work  very  profitable;  but  this  can  be  no  reason  for 
accepting  anything  less  than  the  full  quantity  of  work ; 
moreover,  if  good  general  arrangements  w^ere  made  for 
obtaining  profitable  labour,  it  would  be  well  deserving 
of  consideration,  whether  as  a  general  rule  every  one 
who  had  once  applied  for  admission  to  a  workhouse 
should  not  be  detained  until  either  by  his  labour,  by 
assistance  of  his  friends,  or  by  other  means,  he  had 
defrayed  his  entire  cost,  or  had  at  least  given  security 
to  that  effect*. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  remove  the  temptation 
which  now  exists  to  squander  away  any  little  property 
that  a  man  may  have  when  he  knows  that  he  shall  soon 
go  to  the  workhouse ;  a  temptation  arising  from  the 
knowledge  that  he  shall  be  compelled  to  give  up  this 


*  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  progress  which  is  making  in  the 
public  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  profitable  employment  of  paupers. 
Evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  pauper-farms  near  Sheffield  and 
Bridgenorth,  and  by  the  meeting  lately  held  at  Manchester.  May 
these  views  rapidly  extend,  and  be  applied  also  to  the  employment 
of  prisoners ! 
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property,  and  that  his  treatment  will  be  just  the  same 
whether  he  has  property  or  not. 

When  once  the  country  has  provided  an  available 
refuge  for  all  who  are  in  real  distress,  it  may,  with  rea- 
sonableness and  propriety,  take  effective  measures  for 
putting  an  end  to  public  begging — indeed  this  then 
becomes  a  duty  to  the  rate-payers,  and  doubtless,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  gradually  acquire  the  sup- 
port of  public  opinion ;  for  begging  is  not  only  a 
prolific  source  of  crime,  but  as  regards  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  community,  especially  ladies  and  farmers' 
wives,  and  other  women  living  in  lonely  places,  a  cause 
of  fear  and  extortion.  Though  he  may  seldom  be  fur- 
nished in  this  country  with  a  musket,  the  beggar  of  Gil 
Bias  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Spain.  Some  years 
ago,  when  at  Stromness,  in  Orkney,  I  learnt  that  a 
powerful  and  sturdy  beggar  had  been  levying  contribu- 
tions there  a  few  days  before,  armed  with  a  club,  and 
refusing  to  receive  anything  less  than  silver. 

Although  the  safe  and  excellent  principle  of  the 
English  poor-law  applies  to  the  destitute  of  all  kinds, 
it  has  been  the  practice,  as  we  know,  to  receive  into 
the  workhouses  only  a  portion  of  the  destitute  sick, 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  insane;  separate  hospitals 
and  asylums,  depending  for  the  most  part  (except  as 
regards  the  insane)  on  voluntary  contributions  and 
independent  management,  having  in  many  cases  been 
provided  for  these  classes  of  paupers ;  while,  among  the 
young,  another  portion  of  the  destitute  is  received  into 
Ragged  and  Industrial  Schools,  Houses  of  Refuge,  &c. 
I   believe,   however,   that  if  the  poor-law  were  fully 
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worked  out,  these  separate  provisions,  which  are  neces- 
sarily liable  to  abuse,  and  which  must  often,  in  their 
operation,  weaken  the  motives  to  independent  and 
honourable  exertion  in  the  poorer  classes,  would  be- 
come unnecessary,  and  might  gradually  be  closed; 
closed  at  least  as  independent  institutions;  for  I  do 
not  of  course  mean  to  suggest  that  all  classes  of  the 
destitute  should  be  placed  in  the  same  building;  on 
the  contrary,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  am  an  advocate  for  a 
much  more  discriminating  classification  than  at  present 
exists. 

With  the  application  of  private  charity  for  cases  in 
which  the  life  and  character  of  the  recipients  are  well 
known  to  the  donors,  and  where  it  is  evident  that  no 
ordinary  industry  and  prudence  could  have  warded  off 
the  calamity ;  with  workhouses  and  their  affiliated  in- 
stitutions for  all  other  cases  of  destitution  where  the 
persons  are  willing  to  submit  to  such  rules  as  the  safe 
application  of  a  poor-law  necessarily  demands;  and 
with  well-ordered  prisons  for  those  who  cannot  or  will 
not  maintain  themselves,  who  refuse  to  enter  a  work- 
house, and  who  attempt  to  prey  on  society  either 
as  beggars  or  thieves — frequently  as  both — or  who  in 
any  way  molest  and  injure  others ;  I  believe  that  the 
State  would  be  provided  for  every  kind  of  want  and 
crime ;  and  that  every  other  institution  established  in 
relation  to  these  objects  (unless  it  be  made  self-sup- 
porting) would  be  found  to  introduce  complexity  with- 
out any  corresponding  benefit. 

Not  only,  however,  in  the  field  of  private  relief  might 
the  noble  spirit  of  charity  continue  to  be  exercised, 
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but  it  might  beneficially  be  called  into  extensive  opera- 
tion, in  affording  instruction,  counsel,  and  sympathy  to 
the  inmates  of  the  workhouses  and  prisons.  Well- 
chosen  voluntary  agents  in  such  institutions,  like  the 
excellent  Mr.  Wright  of  Manchester,  the  late  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Norwich,  or  the  late  Mrs.  Fry,  are  most 
valuable,  because  the  inmates  feel  that  they  cannot  be 
performing  a  mere  paid  duty,  but  must  be  influenced 
solely  by  a  regard  for  their  interest  and  a  spirit  of 
kindness  *. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  I  always  recom- 
mended, where  I  thought  it  probable  that  the  arrange- 
ment would  be  really  acted  upon,  that  the  services 
should  be  obtained  of  such  persons  (and  to  the  honour 
of  the  country  there  are  many)  as  were  willing  to 
assist  in  teaching  prisoners,  and  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment for  them  after  their  liberation ;  and  who  with 
their  benevolence  combined  the  requisite  skill  and  dis- 
cretion. I  have  often  known  happy  results  from  such 
aid  to  prisoners,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  is  not 
equally  applicable  to  paupers. 

While  on  the  subject  of  workhouses,  I  would  offer 
another  suggestion  to  which  I  attach  much  importance, 
and  which  might  be  carried  into  effect  without  waiting 
for  such  of  those  great  improvements  in  the  arrange- 

*  The  unobtrusive  but  long-continued  and  successful  exertions  of 
Mr.  Wright  and  Mrs.  Martin  in  redeeming  persons  from  habits  of 
crime,  and  rendering  them  industrious  and  honest  members  of 
society,  were  first  made  known  to  the  public,  in  his  Annual  Reports 
as  an  Inspector  of  Prisons,  by  my  respected  colleague  Captain 
Williams. 
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ments  for  labour  as  might  require  extensive  changes  in 
the  general  system  of  management,  and  the  erection  of 
workhouses  on  other  and  better  plans  of  construction, 
and  in  places  where  land  is  cheap  or  where  manufac- 
turing employment  can  readily  be  obtained. 

The  suggestion  to  which  I  refer  is,  that  a  ward  should 
be  provided,  which  might  be  called  the  Independent 
Ward,  where  those  only  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
who  do  in  fact  wholly  maintain  themselves,  and  that  by 
willing  exertion  without  the  fear  of  punishment. 

Such  a  ward  would  often  afford  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing a  broad  distinction  between  the  industrious  and 
honest  poor  who  suffer  from  some  unforeseen  calamity, 
and  the  idle  and  careless  who  make  no  effort  to  earn 
a  respectable  and  independent  livelihood.  To  this  ward 
a  poor  man  might,  in  time  of  severe  distress,  retire 
without  loss  of  character;  and  on  leaving  he  should 
receive  a  certificate  stating  and  explaining  the  position 
he  had  maintained. 

As  respects  paupers  generally,  also,  far  more  atten- 
tion is  required  than  seems  to  be  usually  paid  to  the 
subject  of  classification.  Judging  from  the  opinions 
which  I  have  frequently  heard  expressed  by  the  chap- 
lains and  governors  of  prisons,  and  by  statements  which 
prisoners  have  made  to  me  themselves,  I  am  convinced 
that  much  demoralization  is  often  caused  in  workhouses 
by  the  herding  together  of  old  and  young,  good  and 
bad ;  either  without  supervision  or  under  an  oflScer 
wholly  incompetent  to  maintain  order. 

In  fine,  the  poor-law,  both  in  principle  and  adminis- 
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tration,  will  ever  materially  affect  the  amount  of  crime 
according  as  it  affords  a  succour  for  great  distress  (ac- 
companied with  precautions  against  abuse,  and  with 
motives  to  industry  and  self-control),  or  presents  a  place 
of  idleness  and  comparative  luxury,  tending  not  only 
to  prevent  improvement  among  the  careless  and  bad, 
but  to  impair  the  general  spirit  of  industry,  frugality, 
and  self-reliance  so  essential  to  the  virtue  and  happiness 
of  the  people. 

In  how  much  greater  a  degree  the  good  and  legiti- 
mate objects  of  a  poor-law  in  England  are  now  attained 
than  was  the  case  twenty  years  ago,  must  be  well  known 
to  all  who  have  watched  the  working  of  that  great 
measure  of  improvement,  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  of  1833 ;  a  measure  which  has  opened  the  way  to 
the  removal  of  all  kinds  of  defects  in  our  poor-law 
system,  and  which,  with  other  ably-devised  plans  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  of 
this  country  in  health  and  general  comfort,  and  for  in- 
spiring them  with  a  noble  ambition  to  be  independent 
of  eleemosynary  aid,  will  make  the  name  of  Chadwick 
honoured  and  respected  for  centuries  after  those  of  the 
mawkish  and  false  philanthropists  who  pander  to  imme- 
diate wants,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  large  and  per- 
manent interests  of  the  very  complainants  themselves, 
have  been  utterly  forgotten. 

The  same  near  relative  who  is  referred  to  at  page  80, 
has  suggested  that  in  levying  the  rates  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  it  would  be  a  just  arrangement,  and  one  that 
would    afford   a  powerful   motive  for  preventing  the 
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causes  of  pauperism,  if  a  distinction  were  made  between 
those  landlords  who  in  the  erection  of  their  houses 
adopted  good  sanitary  plans,  and  those  whose  houses 
were  likely  to  be  the  abodes  of  fever,  and  to  lead  there- 
from to  orphanage  and  parochial  burdens.  The  same 
principle  would  of  course  apply  to  the  construction  of 
manufactories,  with  regard  to  the  risk  of  accidents,  and 
to  mines ;  and  if  in  use  would  have  been  applicable  to 
those  who  were  in  fault  respecting  the  late  fearful 
calamity  at  Holmfirth  in  Lancashire. 

For  the  further  decrease  of  poverty  in  this  country 
we  must  look  to  the  increased  value  of  labour  conse- 
quent on  better  training  and  a  wider  spread  of  general 
education ;  to  sanitary  improvement,  by  which  the 
physical  powers  may  be  strengthened,  and  the  period 
for  active  exertion  and  productive  labour  prolonged ; 
to  increased  habits  of  self-control  and  forethought ;  to 
improvements  in  machinery,  and  to  discoveries  in 
chemistry  and  other  branches  of  science ;  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  remaining  fetters  on  trade  and  commerce ; 
to  such  an  alteration  in  the  laws  relating  to  land  as 
shall  make  its  transfer  secure,  simple,  and  cheap,  and 
thereby  allow  full  scope  to  that  strong  and  general 
desire  to  possess  land  which,  that  they  may  obtain  the 
means  of  purchase,  will  induce  men  to  labour  hard,  and 
to  live  frugally ;  to  the  saving,  by  increased  habits  of 
sobriety,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  money  now  wasted  in 
intoxicating  liquors ;  and  perhaps  to  a  saving  also  of  a 
great  part  of  the  cost  of  the  army  by  a  substitution, 
for  a  large  portion  of  them,  of  a  well-selected  and  well- 
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organized  militia*,  and  by  the  employment  of  the 
remainder  of  the  military  force  and  the  naval  force, 
when  not  required  for  purposes  of  war,  in  maritime 
discovery,  the  conveyance  of  emigrants,  the  construc- 
tion of  railways,  the  reclamation  of  waste  land,  and 
other  kinds  of  productive  industry. 

*  See  in  the  Appendix,  No.  6,  the  reprint,  with  notes  bringing 
it  up  to  the  present  time,  of  a  short  pamphlet  which  I  published 
in  1848,  entitled  "  National  Force. — Economical  Defence  of  the 
Country  from  Internal  Tumult  and  Foreign  Aggression." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


HABITS  OF  VIOIATING  THE  LAWS  ENGENDERED  BY  THE  CREATION  OF 
ARTIFIOIAIi  OFFENCES  OR  BY  LEGISLATIVE  MEASURES  INTER- 
FERING UNNECESSARILY  IN  PRIVATE  ACTIONS,  OR  PRESENTING 
EXAMPLES  OF  INJUSTICE. REMODELLING  OF  THE  STATUTE- 
BOOK,  TO  BRING  IT  AS  NEARLY  AS  POSSIBLE  INTO  COINCIDENCE 
WITH   THE    PRINCIPLES.  OF  JUSTICE. 

One  serious  objection  to  all  restrictions  on  trade  is  the 
great  number  of  offences  which  they  create,  the  habits 
of  fraud  and  deception  which  they  engender,  and  the 
confusion  they  produce  in  the  public  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject of  morality.  If  even  the  rich  and  the  educated  do 
not  recognise  any  moral  obligation  in  such  restrictions, 
and  do  not  scruple  to  evade  them,  how  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  they  should  be  respected  by  the  poor  and 
the  ignorant,  whose  temptations  are  great,  and  who  are 
not  likely  to  understand  the  importance  of  an  undevi- 
ating  obedience  to  the  laws  ?  And  if  they  do  not  respect 
them,  and  get  into  frequent  contests  with  the  officers  of 
the  law,  and  into  all  the  stealthy  habits  which  the  fear 
of  detection  creates,  how  great  is  the  danger  of  other 
and  more  serious  offences  supervening,  until  the  once 
honest  peasant  is  turned  into  the  desperate  burglar ! 

The  progress  which  the  country  has  made  in  the 
last  thirty  years,   especially  during  the  latter  six  or 
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seven,  in  getting  rid  of  these  fetters  on  commerce,  and 
of  tlie  moral  evils  to  which  they  gave  rise,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  dilate  upon.  May  we  ever  hold  in  grateful 
remembrance  those  who  have  devotedly  laboured  in 
this  good  cause,  and  may  the  eminent  success  which 
has  attended  the  advance  hitherto  made,  encourage  the 
nation  to  proceed  steadily  in  the  same  direction,  until 
the  last  of  the  shackles  is  removed,  the  ban  of  disgrace 
withdrawn  from  every  kind  of  manufacture  and  com- 
merce, and  all  who  are  so  employed  enabled  to  follow 
their  avocations  in  open  day,  and  Avith  that  feeling 
of  self-respect,  and  that  regard  from  others,  which 
ought  always  to  accompany  the  efforts  of  productive 
industry ! 

Some  of  the  most  objectionable  taxes,  in  their 
tendency  to  create  crime,  are  those  which  afford  temp- 
tations to  steal  money.  As  regards  cheques,  indeed, 
provided  they  are  to  be  paid  through  a  bank,  a  security 
has  of  late  years  been  devised ;  but  no  such  safeguard 
has  yet  been  extended  to  bank-notes,  though  this  might 
readily  be  done  if  there  were  no  stamp  duty  to  prevent 
ordinary  bank-notes  being  made  payable,  like  bank 
post-bills,  a  certain  number  of  days  after  sight. 

If  this  change  were  made,  and  if  the  law  allowed 
the  same  free  use  of  paper  money  in  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  as  it  does  in  Scotland,  there  would  seldom  be 
much  temptation,  so  far  as  money  is  concerned,  to  turn 
highwayman,  footpad,  or  burglar ;  for  the  money  when 
obtained  would  in  the  main  be  of  no  value,  as  its  pay- 
ment could  instantly  be  stopped.  The  common  offence, 
also,  of  stealing  from  letters  would  gradually  disappear ; 
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and  the  public  would  be  afforded  the  great  convenience, 
which  they  have  not  at  present,  of  being  able  to  trans- 
mit money  by  letter  without  danger. 

It  may  be  hoped,  also,  that  that  fertile  source  of 
crime,  the  game  laws,  will  not  much  longer  be  allowed 
to  continue ;  and  that  whatever  value  may  attach  to 
the  sports  of  the  field.  Parliament  will  pronounce  its 
decree  that  the  public  morals,  and  a  feeling  of  general 
respect  for  the  laws,  are  of  incomparably  higher  im- 
port. 

The  accounts  of  battles  which  take  place  from  time 
to  time  between  gamekeepers  and  poachers,  and  which 
not  unfrequently  end  in  death,  are  scarcely  credible  in 
a  country  of  high  civilization,  and  might  lead  the 
reader  to  suppose  that,  if  not  in  the  very  land  of  savages, 
he  must,  at  least,  be  on  the  confines.  In  the  news- 
papers of  this  week  there  is  a  description  of  a  conflict 
of  this  kind  between  six  gamekeepers  and  six  poachers, 
all  armed  with  guns,  in  which  two  of  the  party  were  so 
severely  injured  that  it  is  expected  the  wounds  will 
prove  fatal. 

It  is  related  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  one  of 
his  keepers  having  been  killed  in  an  affray  with  poachers, 
who  were  arrested  and  convicted,  he  immediately  or- 
dered his  well-stocked  preserves  to  be  thrown  open, 
saying  that  he  would  not. allow  his  men  to  be  murdered 
and  other  people  transported  for  the  sake  of  a  parcel 
of  birds  and  some  paltry  game.  I  hope  the  Duke's  ex- 
cellent example  will  be  speedily  and  widely  imitated. 

Among  other  offences  against  ti-uth  till  lately  coun- 
tenanced by  the  law,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
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groundless  assertions  which  used  to  appear  amidst 
technical  jargon  in  indictments  ;  and  to  the  still  greater 
mockery  of  truth  and  morality  involved  in  the  practice 
of  "  claiming  benefit  of  clergy,"  where  the  culprit,  by 
pleading  a  notorious  falsehood,  obtained  a  great  dimi- 
nution of  punishment. 

Even  recently  prisoners  have  been  almost  driven  to 
assert  their  innocence  by  the  very  court  before  which 
they  had  just  acknowledged  their  guilt. 

Among  other  laws  which  create  artificial  offences,  I 
would  point  to  those  which  are  directed  against  what 
is  called  the  truck  system.  The  following  on  that 
subject  appeared  in  my  Report  for  1846 : — 

"  Objections  are  made  by  many  to  payments  for 
labour  in  kind ;  but,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  such 
objections  are  unfounded:  at  least,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  any  abuses  that  may  exist  in  this  mode  of  paying 
for  labour  are  not  inherent  in  the  plan ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  benefits  often  accrue  from  it  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  practice  of  paying  wholly  in  money. 

"  One  of  the  most  sober,  moral,  and  provident  classes 
of  people  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  two  northern  counties 
which  form  my  English  district,  I  believe  to  be  the 
regular  agricultural  labourers,  called  hinds  in  England 
and  farm-servants  in  Scotland,  the  larger  portion  of 
whose  wages  is  paid  in  stated  quantities  of  food  of 
different  kinds,  and  fuel  with  house  rent ;  that  is,  in 
the  very  way  which  is  so  much  objected  to.  It  is  very 
rare  for  any  one  of  this  class  to  be  committed  to  prison. 

"  The  reason  of  this  superiority  in  condition  and 
conduct  I  believe  to  be,  first,  that,  by  paying  only  part 
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of  the  wages  in  money  and  the  rest  in  kind,  the  farmer 
is  enabled,  and,  by  competition,  compelled  to  give 
what  in  real  value  to  the  labourer  is  equivalent  to  a 
higher  rate  of  wages  than  he  could  otherwise  afford ; 
secondly,  that  most  of  the  payments  come  in  a  form 
not  offering  so  strong  a  temptation  to  be  frittered  away 
or  to  be  expended  in  drink  as  money  presents;  and 
thirdly,  which,  however,  is  not  essential  to  the  plan, 
those  who  are  thus  hired  are  engaged  for  considerable 
periods,  and  not  by  the  week ;  so  that  they  are  not  ex- 
posed to  the  uncertainties  of  casual  employment  or  to 
much  fluctuation  of  income. 

"  The  wives  of  these  agricultural  labourers  seem  to 
be  especially  alive  to  the  advantages  of  the  present 
mode  of  payment.  One  of  them,  a  very  respectable 
woman,  whose  husband  had  lately  lost  a  situation 
which  he  had  long  held  as  a  regular  farm-servant,  and 
was  working  for  a  time  by  the  week  and  paid  in  money, 
told  me  that  during  the  whole  of  her  married  life 
(about  twelve  years)  she  had  never  till  then  known 
what  anxiety  or  the  dread  of  want  meant. 

"  In  my  opinion  it  is  desirable,  both  as  to  the  mode 
of  paying  for  labour  and  as  to  the  kinds  of  labour  to 
be  performed  by  persons  of  either  sex,  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  those,  the 
employer  and  employed,'  who  voluntarily  associate  in 
each  case ;  who  have  the  best  knowledge  of  the  various 
and  varying  circumstances ;  and  who  are  urged  by 
self-interest  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  competition  on 
the  other,  to  make  the  best  arrangement  which  is 
possible.     The  same  reasons  which  exist  against  any 
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attempt  by  law  to  fix  a  minimum  or  maximum  of 
wages,  appear  to  me  to  apply  to  its  trying  to  determine 
the  kinds  of  labour  to  be  performed  or  the  mode  of 
remuneration." 

These  laws,  like  most  others  which  interfere  with 
labour,  will  not  stand  the  best  test  of  wise  legislation 
or  of  sound  principles  of  any  kind.  They  abound  in 
exceptions.  The  whole  of  the  agricultural  class  is  in 
one  great  body  excluded  from  their  operation;  and 
they  may  congratulate  themselves  that  they  are  so. 

In  another  class  of  our  laws,  which  have  a  tendency 
to  create  habits  of  crime,  the  greatest  improvement 
(and  it  is  one  of  which  the  present  generation  may 
justly  be  proud)  is  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and 
of  slavery. 

Among  the  other  good  results  of  these  great  acts  of 
justice,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  benefit  arising  from 
the  removal  of  a  mass  of  legalized  crime,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  withdrawal  of  the  legal  sanction  to  such 
wholesale  iniquity  must  have  tended  to  raise  the  gene- 
ral standard  of  morality  in  the  country. 

Allied  with  the  great  measure  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  though  much  inferior  to  it  in  importance,  are 
the  recent  Acts  allowing  skilled  artizans  permission  to 
leave  the  country,  and  permitting  the  exportation  of 
machinery ;  Acts  by  which  a  remnant  was  removed  of 
a  still  greater  system  of  injustice,  and  a  yet  nearer 
approach  to  bondage  which  existed  in  former  times, 
and  under  which  a  mechanic  could  be  compelled  to 
work  for  others  at  a  rate  of  wages  over  which  he 
had  no  control. 
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So  far,  however,  as  the  law  still  authorizes  impress- 
ment— the  seizing  on  men  in  particular  classes,  and 
compelling  them  not  only  to  employ  their  craft,  but 
even  to  expose  their  lives  in  battle,  at  such  wages  as 
the  Government  may  prescribe — a  large  measure  of 
injustice,  similar  to  those  of  which  in  other  matters 
we  are  now  happily  free,  and  trenching  so  closely  on  the 
confines  of  slavery  as  to  be  in  some  respects  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  it,  remains.  And  even  where  no 
coercion  is  employed  to  obtain  recruits  for  the  army 
and  navy,  undue  temptation  is  often  presented  in  the 
form  of  bounty ;  and  thus,  through  the  subsequent 
offence  of  desertion,  many  a  young  man  becomes  a 
law-breaker,  and,  in  the  eye  of  the  State,  a  criminal, 
who  would  otherwise  pass  through  life  without  disgrace 
or  blame. 

Here,  however,  as  in  almost  every  other  branch  of 
law  and  administration,  there  has  been  great  improve- 
ment; for  not  only  has  the  practice  of  impressment 
been  greatly  reduced — indeed,  in  time  of  peace  it  has, 
as  we  know,  been  entirely  abandoned — but,  to  the 
honour  of  Lord  Panmure,  when,  as  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  he 
was  Secretary  at  War,  the  periods  of  service  have  been 
limited,  so  as  to  afford  a  certain  prospect,  even  though 
often  distant,  of  obtaining  liberation  and  freedom. 

If  it  were  thought  well  to  try  the  experiment,  with 
a  single  regiment  of  soldiers  and  with  the  crew  of  a 
single  man-of-war,  of  proceeding  on  the  plan  on  the 
one  hand  of  discarding  impressment  and  the  bounty 
system,  and  on  the  other  of  offering  such  wages  as 
would  render   admission  to  the  service  an  object  of 
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general  desire  to  those  who  are  qualified  for  it,  and 
then  of  admitting  only  men  of  good  character,  and 
allowing  to  them  the  right  to  withdraw  on  giving 
reasonable  notice,  say  of  six  or  twelve  months,  I  cannot 
but  hope  that  the  alteration  might  be  attended  with 
such  satisfactory  results  as  to  ensure  its  extension,  and 
the  gradual  discontinuance  of  the  present  practice. 

When  Inspector  of  Prisons  I  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  referred  to,  by  the 
numerous  deplorable  cases  that  fell  under  my  observa- 
tion. The  intensity  of  the  desire  sometimes  enter- 
tained for  liberation  from  the  army  is  shown  by  the 
way  in  which  men  occasionally  maim  themselves,  in 
order,  as  they  hope,  to  compel  their  discharge.  I 
remember  one  instance  in  which  a  young  man  placed 
his  thumb  in  the  crevice  made  near  the  hinges  by 
opening  a  door,  and  then  had  fortitude  enough  to  pull 
the  door  suddenly  to  and  crush  his  thumb,  and  that 
with  such  force  as  to  break  the  bone. 

Akin  to  the  practice  of  bounty  and  long  periods  of 
service  in  the  army  or  navy,  though  less  objectionable, 
is  that  of  apprenticeship.  Indeed,  all  kinds  of  engage- 
ments for  long  terms  of  service  are  attended  with  evil, 
especially  when  entered  into  at  too  young  an  age  for 
the  contracting  party  fully  to  comprehend  the  extent 
and  practical  nature  of  the  bond  he  is  about  to  enter 
into. 

A  manufacturer  who  had  been  accustomed  to  take 
apprentices,  but  who  had  been  much  troubled  by  the 
misconduct  of  some  of  them,  and  by  their  occasional 
truancy,  told  me  that  he  at  last  determined  to  try 
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another  plan.  He  consequently  one  day  assembled  his 
apprentices,  and  told  them  that  thenceforth  if  any  of 
them  ran  away  he  should  make  no  attempt  to  force 
them  back  again ;  on  the  contrary,  that  he  should  not 
allow  them  to  come  back ;  and  that  he  should  dismiss  also 
any  one  who  did  not  behave  well  in  other  respects.  A 
marked  change  for  the  better  was,  he  said,  the  imme- 
diate consequence ;  no  case  had  since  occurred  of  one 
of  these  boys  running  away ;  and  so  much  pleased  was 
he  with  the  general  result  of  the  alteration  that  he 
determined  never  again  to  have  a  boy  bound  to  him  as 
an  apprentice. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  felt,  that  this  gentleman's  expe- 
rience is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laMS  of  human 
nature. 

While  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  great 
erasures  from  the  class  of  unjust  laws,  tending  to  create 
habits  of  crime,  we  must  still  turn  with  shame  and  re- 
gret to  the  state  of  deprivation,  amounting,  not  unfre- 
quently,  to  positive  servitude,  in  which  we  find  so  many 
of  our  humble  countrywomen.  The  married  woman,  in 
the  lower  classes,  is  in  effect  so  indissolubly  bound  to 
the  man  whom  she  has  once  received  as  her  husband, 
that  whatever  may  be  his  offences  against  conjugal  fide- 
lity, sobriety,  honesty,  kindness,  or  duty  of  any  kind,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  place  him  immediately  within  the 
grasp  of  the  law,  she  has  no  protection  either  for  herself 
or  her  children  against  any  wrongs  he  may  think  proper 
to  inflict.  How  many  poor  wives  are  there  who  would 
most  cheerfully  and  effectually  maintain  themselves  and 
their  children,  in  other  words,  do  their  husband's  whole 
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duty,  if  they  could  but  be  guaranteed  against  his  vio- 
lence and  dishonesty !  Application  for  legal  redress 
avails  little  or  nothing.  To  obtain  divorce,  or  even 
separation,  involves  an  expense  beyond  the  total 
earnings  of  years — perhaps  of  a  whole  life — and  com- 
plaint to  a  magistrate,  the  only  process  open,  obtains 
at  best  but  a  temporary  relief,  followed,  in  all  pro- 
bability, by  more  malicious,  if  less  open  ill-treatment. 

How  often  does  it  occur,  that,  after  the  husband  has 
absconded  for  years,  during  which  the  deserted  wife,  by 
painful  toil  and  rigid  self-denial,  has  kept  her  family  in 
decency,  and  got  together  some  little  store,  he  has  re- 
turned only  to  destroy  her  comforts,  sell  up  her  little 
furniture,  and  strip  her  even  of  those  very  implements 
by  which  alone  she  can  earn  her  own  and  her  children's 
bread ! 

The  profligate,  returning  from  an  adulterous  life — the 
brutal  soldier,  discharged  for  misconduct — the  very  con- 
vict, released  from  transportation,  comes  back  in  full 
authority  to  despoil  and  oppress  the  wife  whom  he 
ought  to  have  cherished,  and  the  children  whom  he 
should  have  reared. 

During  the  time  of  my  inspection  in  Scotland,  many, 
I  believe  the  majority,  of  the  murders  that  were  com- 
mitted were  those  of  wives  and  husbands;  most  of 
which  would  probably  have  been  prevented  could  the 
suffering  party  have  obtained  a  separation. 

The  State  of  New  York,  which  lately  set  so  good  an 
example  to  this  country  in  the  junction,  as  respects 
procedure,  of  what,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  one  day  be 
always  found  united  in  another  sense  besides  that  im- 
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plied  by  the  "  fusion  "  of  law  and  equity,  has  now  made 
an  advance  worthy  of  general  imitation,  towards  ren- 
dering legal  justice  to  women,  by  decreeing  that  the 
property  of  a  married  woman  in  New  York  shall,  with- 
out special  covenant,  be  at  her  own  disposal,  instead  of 
being  handed  over  to  her  husband. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
want  of  the  means  of  obtaining  a  divorce  under  pro- 
per circumstances,  and  of  the  injustice  caused  by  the 
uncertainty  and  conflicting  character  of  some  of  our 
laws,  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  Lolly,  which,  though 
tolerably  familiar  in  its  early  stages  to  the  legal 
profession,  is  not,  I  believe,  generally  known  in  its 
sequel  even  to  lawyers.  A  person  of  this  name  having 
married  in  England,  afterwards  procured  a  divorce 
in  Scotland ;  such  a  proceeding,  when  there  is  good 
ground  for  it,  being  there  within  the  reach  of  any  one 
of  moderate  property,  though  beyond  that  of  the  poor. 
After  a  time  Mr.  Lolly  married  again;  and,  in  the  words 
of  Lord  Brougham,  when  speaking  as  Lord  Chancellor,  in 
so  doing  he  acted  "  bond  fide,  and  in  the  confident  belief, 
founded  on  the  authority  of  the  Scotch  lawyers,  that 
the  Scotch  divorce  had  effectually  dissolved  his  prior 
English  marriage."  Nevertheless  he  was  brought  to  trial 
at  Lancaster  for  bigamy,  convicted,  and  transpm^ted. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  period  of  punishment, 
Mr.  Lolly,  while  still  in  Australia,  by  industry  and 
perseverance  acquired  a  considerable  property  for  a 
person  in  his  rank  of  life,  and  at  length  returned  to 
England;  but  hearing  on  his  arrival  that  his  second 
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wife  had,  in  his  absence,  married  again,  he  was  so 
bitterly  disappointed  and  distressed  that  he  destroyed 
himself.  After  his  death,  notwithstanding  her  subse- 
quent marriage,  this  second  wife  claimed  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court  the  right  of  administration,  and  in  effect 
that  of  succession  to  his  property;  and  after  a  full 
hearing  of  the  cause  judgment  was  given  in  her  favour ; 
thus  reversing,  as  far  as  it  was  competent  to  this 
Court,  the  verdict  of  the  Criminal  Court,  and  award- 
ing a  degree  of  wealth  to  one  partner  of  an  act,  though 
the  other  partner  of  the  same  act  had  been  disgraced, 
banished  from  his  native  country,  and  condemned  to 
associate  for  years  with  felons. 

I  know  another  case  in  which  a  lady  who  had 
married  a  gentleman  who  had  obtained  a  divorce  from 
his  former  wife,  under  the  Scotch  law,  was  rendered  so 
miserable  by  the  disgrace  into  which  she  considered 
herself  placed  by  a  decision  in  the  English  Courts, 
declaring  her  marriage  void,  that  she  went  mad. 

With  reference  to  another  kind  of  injustice,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  time  to  inquire  whether  some  modifica- 
tion might  not  now  be  safely  introduced  into  an 
institution,  originating  in  a  ruder  age,  and  designed 
for  purposes  the  chief  of  which  has  entirely  passed 
away ;  an  institution  which,  whatever  may  be  its  re- 
maining advantages,  directly  tends  so  to  exaggerate 
the  natural  inequalities  of  wealth  as  to  engender  moral 
evil ;  that  institution  by  which  a  man  dying  intestate, 
leaves,  ipso  facto,  all  his  lauded  property  to  a  single 
child,  though  the  rest  be  thereby  thrown  into  beggary. 
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In  the  category  of  laws  tending  to  produce  crime, 
although  its  evils  may  not  be  equally  manifest,  I  should 
put  the  present  law  of  partnership  ;  for  this  law,  by 
rendering  partnerships  dangerous,  tends,  perhaps,  more 
than  anything  else,  to  separate  the  employers  and  the 
employed  ;  to  prevent  the  sympathy  and  union  of  in- 
terests which  might  otherwise  exist  between  them; 
to  check,  among  the  workmen,  the  growth  of  the  feel- 
ing of  self-respect  (so  moral  and  so  truly  conservative 
in  its  tendency)  which  results  from  the  sense  of  pro- 
prietorship ;  and  to  give  rise  to  that  system  of  tyranny 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  wherein  bodies  of 
workmen  attempt,  by  violence  and  terror,  to  deter 
their  fellow-operatives  from  obtaining  a  living  except 
on  such  terms  as  they,  the  dictators,  may  choose  to 
prescribe. 

At  present,  as  is  well  known,  an  employer  dares  not 
admit  his  workmen  into  any  degree  of  partnership,  be- 
cause thereby  his  whole  property  might  be  jeopardized ; 
but  if,  as  the  great  principle  of  non-interference  to 
which  this  country  owes  so  much  of  its  energy  and 
superiority  would  dictate,  people  were  allowed  to  form 
partnerships  on  what  terms  they  pleased,  partnerships 
with  limited  liabilities  would  probably  soon  become 
general ;  and  into  these,  under  judicious  regulations, 
any  number  of  people  might  safely  be  received. 

The  only  cases  in  which  it  seems  proper  for  the  law 
to  interfere  are  where  persons  attempt  to  mislead  the 
public  as  to  the  real  terms  of  their  partnership,  and 
thereby  to  obtain  money  or  credit  on  false  pretences ; 
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or  where  they  evade  the  agreements  they  have  entered 
into. 

On  such  an  arrangement  as  that  contemplated  a 
workman  might  put  10/.,  20/.,  50/.,  or  100/.  into  the 
concern  in  which  he  was  employed,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent become  a  partner ;  receiving,  in  addition  to  his 
wages  as  a  workman,  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
general  profits.  And  no  doubt  the  chief  proprietor 
^■^  would  soon  find  his  account  in  this ;  for,  besides  being 

relieved  from  the  anxiety  attendant  on  having  his 
whole  property  at  stake,  he  would  partake  largely  of 
the  benefit  resulting  from  an  increased  energy  in  pro- 
duction, a  greater  spirit  of  economy,  and  a  freedom  from 
the  interruptions  and  losses  consequent  on  strikes.  The 
late  unhappy  and  formidable  differences  between  the 
mechanic  engineers  and  their  employers,  which  brought 
to  light  errors  on  both  sides,  though  much  good  also, 
and  an  evident  desire  in  each  party  not  to  exceed  its 
rights,  would  probably  never  have  arisen  had  there 
existed  a  good  law  of  partnership,  and  of  sufficient  age 
to  have  had  time  to  work  its  way  into  practice  and 
into  a  right  understanding  with  employers  and  em- 
ployed. 

The  large  amount  of  disorder  and  crime  caused,  as 
I  believe,  by  the  want  of  a  better  law  of  partnership 
and  of  general  knowledge  on  such  subjects,  early  called 
my  attention  to  these  matters  in  the  discharge  of  my 
official  duties ;  as  will  appear  by  the  following  extract 
from  my  Report  for  1837  : — 

"Of  all   offences  now   common  in    Scotland,  those 
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arising  out  of  combinations  of  the  workmen  are,  in  my 
opinion,  by  far  tbe  most  formidable ;  not  only  on  account 
of  the  great  amount  of  suffering  produced,  but  because 
the  sympathies  of  a  considerable  body  of  the  people  are 
in  favour  of  the  offenders  and  in  opposition  to  the  law. 
Not,  as  I  hope,  that  any  great  number  would  sanction 
such  offences  as  those  of  which  some  of  the  Glasgow 
cotton-spinners  were  lately  convicted,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  very  many  agree  in  the  propriety  of  pre- 
venting (by  any  means  short  of  gross  personal  violence) 
those  working  who  are  content  to  do  so  at  what  is,  in 
fact,  the  market  price  of  labour. 

"  As  it  can  be  readily  shown  that  all  attempts  to 
force  up  wages  are  in  the  long  run  unsuccessful,  and,  in 
truth,  that  they  produce  the  very  opposite  effect  to  that 
intended,  the  feeling  in  their  favour  must  necessarily 
proceed  from  ignorance ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  better  and  larger  portion  of  those  who  now  join 
these  combinations,  and  who  really  deceive  themselves 
into  the  belief  that  they  have  justice  on  their  side, 
might  be  induced  to  withdraw  from  them  if  means  were 
taken  to  enlighten  such  persons  on  the  real  consequences 
of  their  proceedings.  A  few  able  well-informed  men, 
with  the  power  of  public  speaking,  who  should  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  many  facts  which  sad  expe- 
rience has  now  furnished,  and  who  should  give  public 
lectures  on  the  subject  and  offer  to  meet  the  advocates 
of  combinations  in  public  discussion,  would,  I  am  satis- 
fied, do  much  towards  opening  the  eyes  of  the  work- 
people to  their  true  interests  and  remedying  the  present 
evil.    To  those  who  look  to  combinations  as  a  means  of 
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living  on  their  fellow  workmen  in  the  capacity  of  com- 
mittee men,  &c.,  reason  and  expostulation  would  of 
course  be  vain.  The  ground,  however,  would  soon  slip 
from  under  their  feet  if  the  body  of  workmen  became 
better  informed ;  and  if,  by  an  increased  strength  of 
police,  and  a  provision  of  adequate  prison  accommoda- 
tion, there  were  a  power  {which  at  present  there  assuredly 
is  not)  to  apprehend  and  punish  all  who  interfere  with 
those  who  are  willing  to  labour. 

"  I  made  inquiries  at  most  places  where  strikes  had 
taken  place,  as  to  whether  workmen  would  probably 
attend  lectures  on  this  subject  if  they  were  given,  and 
the  opinion  generally  entertained  was,  that  they  would 
do  so.  *  *  *  *  Another  fact  which  speaks 
much  for  the  result  that  may  be  anticipated  from 
superior  enlightenment  is,  that,  so  far  as  the  Committee 
of  Management  are  aware,  not  a  single  member  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  of  Glasgow  (containing  about  600 
members)  has  ever  been  concerned  in  a  strike." 

The  subjoined  is  taken  from  my  Report  for  1845  : — 
"  In  the  month  of  August  last,  in  consequence  of 
two  brothers,  named  Alexander,  manufacturers  at 
Dumfermline,  having  refused  to  pay  their  workpeople 
according  to  a  list  of  prices  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  between  some  other  manufacturers  and  their 
workmen,  but  to  which  the  Messrs.  Alexander  had 
never  in  any  way  been  a  party,  a  large  body  of  ope- 
ratives in  the  town,  amounting  to  more  than  a  thousand 
(but  not  including  Messrs.  Alexanders'  own  workmen, 
who  appeared  to  be  quite  content  with  their  rate  of 
wages),   suddenly  assembled   one   night,   without  any 
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previous  indication  of  disturbance,  and  marching  to 
the  houses  of  these  gentlemen,  one  of  which  was  two 
or  three  miles  out  of  the  town,  commenced  a  violent 
attack  upon  them ;  and,  in  one  instance,  actually  set 
fire  to  the  house,  and  in  doing  so,  deliberately  emptied 
the  barrels  of  rain-water,  which  might  have  served  to 
extinguish  the  flames.  Mrs.  Alexander,  in  her  night- 
clothes,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  and  with  her 
other  children  about  her,  was  allowed  by  the  rioters  to 
leave  the  house,  and  (which  was  some  palliation  to  the 
crime  they  were  committing)  was  conducted  by  one 
of  them  in  safety  to  a  farm-house.  But  Mr.  Alexander, 
who  might  have  been  killed  had  he  presented  himself, 
and  for  whom  some  of  the  rioters  were  searching,  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  attics,  and  from  thence  made  his 
way  to  the  roof,  preferring  to  take  his  chance  of  being 
burnt  to  death  to-  facing  the  fury  of  the  assailants^ 
Happily,  however,  for  all  parties,  a  neighbouring  farmer 
and  his  servants,  alarmed  by  the  noise  of  the  rioters, 
armed  themselves  with  muskets  and  came  to  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Alexander.  The  rioters,  apprized  of 
their  approach  by  their  scouts  who  were  on  the  watch, 
immediately  fled  ;  and  the  dispersion  was  rendered 
more  complete,  by  the  mob  hearing  the  sound  of  some 
carriages  which  had  been  hastily  collected  to  convey 
the  sheriff,  the  public  prosecutor,  a  few  constables,  and 
some  gentlemen  who  had  volunteered  to  accompany 
them  ;  the  provost  of  the  town  having  been  already 
assaulted  and  disabled  by  a  party  of  the  rioters.  Mr. 
Alexander  was  immediately  released  from  his  perilous 
situation,  and  by  the  efforts  of  those  now  assembled, 
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the  fire  was  extinguished  ;  the  kitchen,  in  which  it  had 
commenced,  having  fortunately  had  an  arched  stone 
ceiling  which  prevented  the  fire  from  spreading  rapidly. 

"  After  a  long  and  laborious  investigation  by  the 
sheriff,  in  which,  partly  owing  to  the  strict  bond  of 
union  which  was  preserved  (under  which  witness  after 
witness  did  not  scruple  to  perjure  himself),  and  to  the 
fear  which  many  were  under  of  bringing  upon  them- 
selves the  vengeance  of  their  fellow-workmen  by 
speaking  the  truth,  the  case  was  completed  as  far  as  it 
could  be,  respecting  three  of  the  persons  who  had 
been  apprehended ;  and  these  parties  were  brought  to 
trial ;  but  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  suffi- 
cient proof  against  any  one  as  regarded  the  act  of 
setting  fire  to  the  house,  the  most  heinous  part  of  the 
crime  was  not  brought  home  to  any  one,  and  the  three 
prisoners  were  convicted  on  minor  charges  only. 

"  What  rendered  this  business  worse  was,  that  the 
Messrs.  Alexander,  who  have  the  reputation  of  being 
both  wealthy  and  benevolent  men,  had  during  the  long 
time  of  depression  of  trade  continued  to  employ  their 
workpeople,  and  accumulate  stock,  rather  than  see 
those  about  them  suffering  from  want. 

"  While  it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  none  of 
Messrs.  Alexanders'  own  workpeople  took  part  in  these 
proceedings,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  they  had  not 
virtue  and  courage  enough  to  rally  round  their  masters 
in  their  defence ;  and  that  none  of  the  large  number  to 
be  found  at  Dumfermline  of  intelligent,  respectable, 
and  peaceful  workmen,  assembled  to  prevent  the  acts 
of  those  of  their  associates  who  were  bringing  disgrace 
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and  injury  on  their  whole  body.  How  poorly  paid  the 
workman  is  where  capital  is  insecure,  may  at  once  be 
seen  by  looking  at  the  state  of  many  parts  of  Ireland. 
"  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  after  such  events 
as  these,  Messrs.  Alexander  have  withdrawn  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dumfermline,  and  taken  with  them 
their  capital,  and  the  means  of  giving  employment  to 

a  portion  of  its  inhabitants. 

#  «  «  «  # 

"  While  it  is  our  first  duty  to  take  vigorous  measures 
for  suppressing  such  outrages  as  those  I  have  been 
describing,  it  also  behoves  us  to  inquire  into  the  remoter 
causes  of  these  disorders ;  and  on  this  subject  I  enter- 
tain the  same  opinions  which  I  expressed  in  my  Fourth 

Report. 

#  #  «  «  * 

*'  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  have  observed 
that  the  same  idea  of  giving  the  workman  a  direct 
pecuniary  interest  in  his  employer's  concern  has  appeared 
in  other  quarters.  I  should  augur  the  best  results  from 
the  plan  being  carried  into  general  operation,  as  I  believe 
it  would  benefit  both  parties,  remove  many  mistaken 
and  exaggerated  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  as 
to  the  extent  of  their  employer's  gains,  increase  the 
sympathies  between  the  different  classes  of  society,  and 
the  knowledge  of  each  other's  good  qualities,  and  tend 
powerfully  to  bring  the  whole  community  into  one 
harmonious  mass. 

"  Under  such  a  system  (which  should,  of  course,  ha 
wholly  permissive,  and  not  compulsory),  all  destruction 
of  machinery,  and  every  act  which  impeded  production, 
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would  be  so  evidently  against  the  interest  of  the  work- 
men as  well  as  of  the  capitalist — indeed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  almost  every  workman  would  then  be  a  capitalist 
— that  the  force  of  public  opinion  would  be  directed 
strongly  against  them ;  and  an  offender,  instead  of 
being  encouraged  to  such  acts,  as  is  now  sometimes  the 
case,  would  be  soon  brought  to  justice  as  a  common 
enemy ;  while  every  inventor  of  a  new  machine  which 
expedited  labour,  and  increased  production,  would  be 
hailed  as  a  general  benefactor. 

"  The  alteration  which  I  should  contemplate  in  the 
law  of  partnership  would  be  of  a  simple  kind ;  viz. : 
to  allow  persons  to  carry  on  trades  or  business  of  any 
kind  under  such  arrangements  as  to  the  division  of 
profits,  the  providing  of  capital,  and  the  exercise  of 
direction  and  control,  as  they  might  agree  upon,  and 
(as  is  now  the  case  with  respect  to  railway  companies 
and  chartered  bodies  of  various  kinds)  without  any 
person  becoming  liable  for  more  than  he  chooses  to 
stake  in  the  concern." 

The  good  that  may  result  from  a  judicious  attempt 
to  enlighten  the  people  on  subjects  materially  affecting 
their  interests  by  means  of  travelling  lecturers,  has  been 
shown  by  Ireland's  best  Viceroy,  the  present  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  in  the  mode  he  took,  among  his  other  skil- 
fully-adapted measures,  for  diffusing  a  knowledge  of 
good  systems  of  agriculture. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


TEMPTATIONS  TO  CBIME  CAUSED  BY  THE  PROBABILITY  EITHER  OF 
ENTIRE  ESCAPE  OR  OF  SUBJECTION  TO  AN  INSUFFICIENT  PUNISH- 
MENT.— ADOPTION  OF  SUCH  MEANS  FOB  THE  APPREHENSION, 
TRIAL,  AND  PUNISHMENT  OF  OFFENDERS  AS  SHALL  SECURE,  AS 
FAR  AS  PRACTICABLE,  THAT  EVERY  OFFENCE  BE  FOLLOWED  BY 
IMMEDIATE  DETECTION  AND  CERTAIN  CONVICTION  ;  AND  THAT 
THE  CRIMINAL  SHALL  BE  PLACED  IN  SUCH  A  POSITION  AS 
SHALL  MAKE  HIM  SINCERELY  AND  DEEPLY  REGRET  THE  WRONG 
HE  HAS  COMMITTED,  AND  LABOUR  EARNESTLY  IN  THE  WORK  OF 
HIS  REFORMATION  AND  IN  OBTAINING  THE  MEANS  FOR  MAKING 
RESTITUTION   TO   THE   PERSON   WHOM   HE   HAS   INJURED. 


There  cannot,  of  course,  be  an  increase  of  wealth  in 
the  country  without  an  increase,  other  things  equal,  in 
the  temptations  to  crime ;  but  happily,  as  I  trust  I  have 
already  shown,  there  are  opposing  causes  in  more  rapid 
development ;  thus  the  temptation  to  steal  (even  with- 
out reference  to  tlie  efficiency  of  the  criminal  law)  is 
not  so  much  strengthened  by  the  amount  of  national 
wealth  as  weakened  by  its  distribution.  To  the 
wealthiest  Esquimaux  a  common  iron  nail  offers  a 
temptation  to  theft  which  he  rarely  seems  able  to  resist ; 
but  to  the  poorest  Englishman  such  a  temptation  is  so 
insignificant  that  weak  indeed  must  be  his  honesty  if 
he  yield  to  it. 
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Considering  the  great  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
that  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  shield  of  a  poor- 
law  has,  in  England  at  least,  been  generally  spread  over 
the  destitute,  I  maintain  that  the  present  wealth  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  much  as  it  abounds,  and 
heedlessly  and  culpably  as  portions  of  it  are  often 
exposed,  presents  less  temptation  to  crime  than  did  the 
smaller  accumulations  of  our  ancestors.  But  when  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  police  and  the  improvement 
in  the  administration  of  justice  are  also  taken  into  ac- 
count, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  temptations  to 
crime  have  greatly  diminished. 

If  in  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  their  associates.  Shake- 
spear  gave  us  samples  of  the  police  of  his  day,  so  in 
Justice  Shallow  he  probably  drew  a  true  portrait  of 
many  of  the  magistrates*,  while  the  lives  of  such  men 
as  Jeffreys  and  Scroggs,  show  that  in  former  times 
the    disqualification  for  the  office  of  judge  was  not 

*  At  a  visit  some  yeara  ago  to  a  remote  seaport  of  Scotland,  a 
story  was  told  me  which  tended  to  prove  that  the  race  of  Shallows  is 
by  no  means  extinct,  even  in  our  day.  It  appeared  that  the  good 
people  of  the  town  to  which  I  allude  had  frequently  been  much 
troubled  by  the  unruly  conduct  of  seamen,  whose  ships  having 
touched  at  their  port,  had  landed,  half  on  business  and  half  on 
pleasure;  and  that,  on  one  occasion,  the  conduct  of  the  sailors  being 
very  uproarious,  the  magistrates  had  assembled,  and  by  an  unusual 
act  of  energy,  had  had  some  of  the  men  apprehended,  and  committed 
to  the  prison — a  frail  tenement  close  to  the  water  of  the  harbour. 
On  hearing  what  had  happened,  however,  the  captain  of  the  ship 
sent  word  to  the  magistrates,  that  if  they  did  not  immediately  re- 
lease his  men  he  would  clap  a  rope  round  the  prison  and  haul  it 
into  the  sea !  On  which  the  worthy  justices,  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  their  gaol,  ordered  the  sailors  to  be  forthwith  set  at  liberty. 
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confined  to  the  lower  courts,  and  often  consisted  of 
even  greater  demerits  than  ignorance  and  folly. 

The  following,  relating  happily  to  a  distant  period,  is 
taken  from  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain : — 

"  The  administration  of  justice  even  in  the  King's 
court  was  very  corrupt  and  oppressive  in  this  period. 
This  was  partly  owing  to  the  venality  of  the  judges, 
and  partly  to  unlawful  confederacies  among  the  subjects 
to  support  each  other  in  their  lawsuits.  The  venality 
of  the  King's  ministers  of  justice  at  length  became  so 
intolerable  and  notorious,  that  they  were  tried  by  a 
parliament  held  at  Westminster  in  1280,  found  guilty, 
and  fined  according  to  the  degrees  of  their  delinquencies. 
Sir  Adam  de  Stratton,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
was  fined  in  no  less  than  84,000  marks,  equivalent  to 
84,000/.  of  our  money  at  present ;  and  this,  with  the 
fines  of  the  other  judges,  amounted  to  a  sum  equivalent 
to  one  million  in  our  times.  Sir  Thomas  Weyland, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  having  been  found 
guilty  of  exciting  some  of  his  followers  to  commit  a 
murder,  and  of  protecting  them  after  they  had  com- 
mitted it,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged ;  but  the  King, 
in  consideration  that  he  was  a  knight  (a  character  which 
Edward  I.  much  revered),  spared  his  life,  banishing  him 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  confiscated  his  whole  estate. 
But  all  this  severity  doth  not  seem  to  have  put  an  end 
to  this  evil,  for  we  meet  with  very  loud  complaints  of 
the  corruption  of  the  judges  long  after  this  time.  The 
monk  of  Malmsbury,  in  1319,  assures  us  that  there  was 
not  so  much  as  one  of  the  King's  ministers  and  judges 
who  did  not  receive  bribes,  and  very  few  who  did  not 
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extort  them.  The  eight  statutes  made  in  this  period 
against  champerty,  as  it  was  called,  or  forming  con- 
federacies for  supporting  each  other  in  all  quarrels  and 
lawsuits,  affords  sufficient  evidence  that  this  evil  very 
much  prevailed,  and  was  very  hard  to  be  eradicated." 

But  even  supposing  that  our  ancestors  had  had  access 
to  good  courts  of  justice,  presided  over  by  able  and 
upright  judges,  and  attended  by  intelligent  juries 
bravely  determined  to  perform  their  duty,  no  provision 
was  made  by  the  State  for  defraying  the  cost  of  prose- 
cutions ;  while  the  dread  of  maltreatment  on  the  one 
hand,  or  on  the  other  the  fear  of  entailing  on  the 
offender  the  terrible  punishment  of  maiming  or  death, 
must  often  have  been  a  further  great  impediment  both 
to  prosecutors  and  to  witnesses.  Now,  however,  appre- 
hensions of  this  latter  kind  must  be  comparatively  rare ; 
while  in  England,  as  already  stated,  a  large  part,  and  in 
Scotland  the  whole,  of  the  expense  of  prosecutions  is 
paid  out  of  the  public  purse;  indeed,  in  the  latter 
country  the  very  trouble  of  prosecution  is  taken  (as  it 
evidently  ought  to  be)  by  the  State ;  so  that  there  any 
one  who  has  been  robbed,  or  otherwise  maltreated,  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  make  known  his  grievance  to  the 
proper  officer,  and  means  are  immediately  taken  for 
pursuing  the  delinquent,  and  bringing  him  to  justice. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  diminished  severity  of  our 
penal  code  and  the  increased  comfort  of  our  prisons, 
have  subtracted  from  the  fear  of  the  law  to  evil-doers; 
but  in  this  I  do  not  agree.  Every  one  acquainted  with 
the  class  of  criminals  must  be  aware  how  generally  they 
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look  upon  life  as  a  lottery,  and  how  much  more  readily 
they  will  run  a  risk  of  a  great  punishment  than  bear 
the  certainty  of  a  small  one ;  and  it  requires  but  little 
familiarity  with  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice  to 
know,  that  when  punishments  are  severe  the  chance  of 
escape  is  great ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
mildness  of  punishment  comes  comparative  certainty 
of  infliction. 

Again,  although  it  is  true  that  the  comforts  of  our 
prisons,  according  to  the  general  understanding  of  the 
word,  have  in  many  cases  been  much  increased  (in  some, 
indeed,  to  an  unwise  extent),  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
show,  in  the  chapter  on  imprisonment,  that,  as  regarded 
by  criminals  themselves  (and  that  alone  is  the  light  in 
which,  for  the  present  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider them),  our  prisons,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  are 
much  less  comfortable  than  formerly. 

Whatever  improvements,  however,  may  have  been 
effected  in  the  police  of  the  country,  and  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  both 
these  departments  there  is  yet  wide  room  for  amend- 
ment, as  indeed  in  the  very  principles  of  our  criminal 
law. 

As  regards  the  police,  indeed,  many  parts  of  the 
country  are  still  without  anything  deserving  the  name ; 
and  in  few  is  there  a  sufficient  force  for  extraordinary 
occurrences,  such  as  riots,  or  any  provision  for  making 
a  temporary  addition  to  the  force  except  the  objection- 
able, expensive,  and  often  dilatory  one  of  procuring  a 
detachment  of  soldiers. 

In  the  Appendix  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  how,  by 
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means  already  alluded  to,  permanent  security  might 
be  obtained  for  the  country,  at  a  small  cost,  against 
both  domestic  tumults  and  foreign  aggression. 

Where  there  is  in  the  same  district  a  separate  urban 
and  rural  police,  instead  of  there  being  an  active  and 
cordial  co-operation  between  the  two  bodies,  there  seems 
to  be  sometimes  a  mutual  spirit  of  jealousy  and  dislike. 
Again,  delay,  leading  to  the  defeat  of  justice,  is  caused 
by  the  existence  of  separate  jurisdictions  and  by  the 
necessity  thence  arising  for  having  a  warrant  en- 
d  orsed. 

Until  the  passing  of  a  recent  Act  for  uniting  the 
criminal  jurisdictions  into  which  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Glasgow  w^ere  divided,  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  a  criminal  to  escape  and  to  be  able 
to  snap  his  fingers  at  the  police,  by  merely  running 
across  a  bridge ;  and  the  same  was  formerly  the  case, 
and  probably  is  so  still,  at  Dumfries. 

But  not  only  is  the  police  in  some  places  almost  a 
nullity,  and  in  others  insufficient  in  number  and  too 
much  separated  in  its  different  parts,  but  the  mode  of 
remuneration,  though  improved,  is  still  faulty ;  awaiting, 
no  doubt,  a  further  progress  in  public  opinion.  It  is 
still  too  much  directed  to  detection  and  too  little  to 
prevention,  thus  reserving  high  rewards  till  great  offences 
have  been  committed,  instead  of  making  all  reward 
simply  dependent  on  the  small  amount  of  crime. 

So  long  as  the  police  receive  large  premiums  for  the 
apprehension  of  great  criminals  it  is  evidently  their 
interest  (although  many  of  them  are,  no  doubt,  too 
honourable  to  be  so  swayed)  that  great  criminals  should 
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exist ;  their  motive  for  the  extinction  of  such  offenders 
being  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  a  poacher  for  the 
extirpation  of  hares  and  pheasants.  And  great  as  is 
this  objection  to  the  practice  of  offering  such  rewards, 
it  is  not  the  greatest ;  for  the  terrible  cases  of  "  blood- 
money  "  that  have  sometimes  come  to  light  show  that 
official  villains  have  been  found,  under  the  stimulus  of 
these  rewards,  to  get  up  evidence  against  persons  who 
were  wholly  innocent. 

One  great  advantage  of  a  register  of  crime,  such  as  I 
have  described,  would  be  the  means  thereby  afforded  of 
regulating  the  payments  to  the  police  on  sound  prin- 
ciples. 

With  a  good  system  for  paying  the  police,  and  with 
other  good  general  arrangements,  powerful  motives 
would  be  created  for  striking  at  the  main  roots  of 
crime  by  seizing  on  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods — the 
burglar  capitalists — instead  of  directing  so  much  atten- 
tion to  the  apprehension  of  single  offenders. 

The  following  evidence  given  to  me  by  an  intelligent 
prisoner,  an  inmate  of  the  Edinburgh  bridewell,  before 
the  reform  of  that  prison,  appears  in  my  Report  for 
1838-9  :— 

"  Has  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with  thieves 
of  all  ages  who  have  come  to  the  bridewell,  and  the 
following  is  the  result  of  the  information  he  has  received: 
— Stealing  is  generally  done  systematically,  and  as  a 
matter  of  regular  business.  Most  of  the  thieves  know 
each  other,  and  know  the  circumstances  of  the  various 
robberies  that  are  committed.  They  associate  much 
together.     The  chief  body  of  the  thieves  in  Edinburgh 
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live  in  the  wynds  and  closes  out  of  High  Street.  With 
vigour  and  talent  on  the  part  of  the  police,  and  with 
proper  prisons  to  receive  the  offenders,  the  whole  system 
might  be  knocked  on  the  head.  There  are  four  or  five 
houses  which  the  thieves  have  frequently  mentioned 
where  they  can  get  food,  drink,  and  lodging  on  credit, 
it  being  well  known  how  they  are  to  procure  the  means 
of  paying.  At  these  houses  also  they  meet  girls  of 
ill  fame.  All  these  houses  are  situated  either  in  the 
High  Street,  or  in  wynds  leading  from  it.  They  serve 
as  nests  and  centres  of  crime.  Many  of  the  young 
thieves  have  also  mentioned  public-houses  where  they 
are  allowed  to  drink  to  any  extent,  the  characters  of 
whose  landlords  declarant  had  always  supposed  to  be 
respectable.  There  is  no  difficulty  of  disposing  of  stolen 
goods.     Women  frequently  act  as   agents  for  young 

thieves.     There  is  one  notorious  person  named , 

living  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  who  pretends  to 
be  a  travelling  jeweller,  but  who  is  in  fact  a  receiver  of 
stolen  goods.  Every  one  going  to  dispose  of  stolen 
articles  gives  a  peculiar  knock  at  his  door.  A  little 
boy,  who  lately  slept  with  declarant,  told  him  that  he 
had  sold  a  watch  to  this  man  for  9*.,  which  he  had 
stolen  from  his  brother-in-law,  and  which  he  believed  to 
be  worth  61. " — Fourth  Report,  page  142. 

The  subjoined  recent  instance  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  punishments  which  are  now  frequently  awarded, 
and  of  the  danger  of  such  a  practice  to  the  very  lives 
of  the  community,  is  taken  from  the  Spectator  News- 
paper of  October  30th  last : — 

"  Cannon,  who  had  been  ineffectually  punished  seven' 
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teen  times  since  1842,  mainly  for  brutal  assaults,  has 
this  week  been  tried  in  two  courts. 

"  At  the  Surrey  Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Newington, 
on  Tuesday,  James  Cannon,  the  ruffian  sweep  of  Wal- 
worth, pleaded  guilty  to  assaulting  policeman  Thome, 
while  he  was  assisting  another  constable,  Michael 
Dwyer,  who  was  nearly  killed  by  Cannon.  He  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  two  years.  Cannon  was 
to  have  been  indicted  for  assaulting  Dwyer,  but  the 
punishment  that  could  have  been  inflicted  is  inade- 
quate ;  and  this  induced  the  treasury  solicitor  to  with- 
draw that  charge,  and  to  have  Cannon  tried  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  for  '  attempt  to  murder.'  No 
weapon  was  used,  but  the  great  bodily  strength  of  the 
accused  was  used  to  cause  injuries  dangerous  to  life, 
and  the  jury  was  satisfied  that  the  intention  was  to 
kill  the  prosecutor.  Found  guilty  on  the  capital  charge. 
The  sweep  seemed  astonished  at  the  verdict.  Sentence 
of  death  recorded." 

An  important  advantage  arising  from  vigorous 
measures  to  reduce  the  number  of  criminals  at  large, 
would  be,  that  the  situation  of  every  remaining  criminal 
would  become  more  difficult. 

Some  persons,  indeed,  have  fears  that  to  withdraw 
a  number  of  criminals  is  only  to  create  a  void  which 
will  call  new  criminals  into  existence.  But  this  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  great  mistake ;  founded  probably 
on  a  false  analogy  between  crime  and  food,  or  some 
other  thing  for  which  there  is  a  natural  demand,  the 
pressure  of  which  would  increase  with  any  diminution 
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in  the  number  of  producers.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case  with  crime,  for  crime  is  opposed  to  the  interests 
and  feelings  of  society ;  and  the  community  at  large 
would  be  glad  to  drive  it  out  of  existence ;  and  instead 
of  the  expansive  power  of  crime  increasing  with  every 
contraction,  I  believe  the  reverse  to  be  the  case,  and 
that  the  withdrawal  of  every  criminal,  inasmuch  as  it 
tends  to  break  up  organization  for  dishonest  purposes, 
and  to  bring  each  remaining  offender  more  prominently 
before  the  public  eye,  weakens  the  position  of  criminals 
generally,  and  facilitates  the  complete  suppression  of 
crime.  It  is  this  want  of  a  crowd  of  offenders  to  afford 
the  means  of  a  division  of  labour  and  mutual  conceal- 
ment that,  in  my  opinion,  does  much  to  account  for  the 
almost  total  absence  of  crime  in  many  small  places. 

Although  in  the  principles  of  our  criminal  laws  there 
has  been  but  little  change,  yet  in  many  respects  these 
laws  have  been  improved. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  disuse  of 
ordeals  and  torture,  and  of  punishments  for  witchcraft. 
With  these  practices  of  ignorant  and  barbarous  times 
have  also  disappeared  the  cruel  and  disgraceful  punish- 
ment of  maiming  criminals  by  cutting  off  their  ears,  or 
branding  them  with  a  hot  iron,  or  exposing  them  to 
insult  and  outrage  in  the  pillories ;  and  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  think,  that  though  the  punishment  of  whipping 
is  still  persisted  in,  and  that  for  some  crimes  an  offender 
is  still  dragged  to  a  public  scaffold  and  put  to  death, 
both  these  punishments  are  much  less  frequent  than 
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formerly ;  although,  within  the  memory  of  many  of  the 
present  generation,  people  could  be  hanged  for  stealing 
an  article  worth  only  five  shillings,  and  it  was  declared 
by  the  whole  body  of  English  Judges  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  repeal  this  law ! 

While  the  tendency  to  produce  crime  caused  by  the 
brutalizing  exhibition  of  barbarous  punishments  has 
been  diminished,  and  while  the  good  are  far  less  de- 
terred than  formerly  by  the  fear  of  being  instrumental 
in  inflicting  such  punishments,  greater  certainty  of 
obtaining  punishment  of  some  kind  for  the  guilty  and 
acquittal  for  the  innocent  has  been  secured  by  the 
reform  of  the  jury  lists  (in  which  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  took  so  active  a  part);  by  the  permission  now 
granted  to  prisoners,  with  whatever  offence  they  may 
be  charged,  to  have  counsel  to  speak  for  them ;  and 
by  the  late  Act  of  Lord  Campbell's  for  preventing  the 
defeat  of  justice  by  technical  or  clerical  errors  in  indict- 
ments^. 

Notwithstanding  these  improvements,  however,  in 
the  means  for  bringing  the  guilty  to  punishment  and 
shielding  the  innocent,  there  is  still  great  room  for 
amendment. 

The  legal  requirement  for  affixing  the  ownership  of 
stolen  property  as  an  essential  condition  of  prosecution, 
appears  to  me  to  be  unwise;  and  in  the  case  of  raw 

*  It  might  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  the  Prisoners'  Counsel  Act, 
while  it  serves  as  an  additional  safeguard  for  innocence,  must  also 
add  to  the  chance  of  escape  to  the  guilty ;  but  I  think  it  is  shown 
beyond  doubt,  in  the  evidence  on  the  Bill  given  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  Recorder  of  Birmingham, 
that  this  is  not  the  case. 
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material  this  necessity  often  amounts  to  a  defeat  of 
justice.  Identification  is  useful  as  a  species  of  evidence, 
but  not  otherwise.  When  there  is  unrebutted  proof 
that  the  property  could  not  have  been  honestly  ob- 
tained, that  seems  sufficient,  whether  it  may  have 
belonged  to  John  Stokes  or  to  Thomas  Styles. 

I  remember  a  case  at  Glasgow  of  a  man  of  notori- 
ously bad  character  who  frequently  and  ostentatiously 
passed  one  of  the  police  offices  carrying  manufacturing 
material  which  was  well  known  to  have  been  stolen ; 
and  had  the  man  been  required  to  explain  how  he  had 
obtained  it,  the  evidence  of  theft  might  at  once  have 
been  made  conclusive,  though  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  show  to  what  particular  person  the  property 
belonged. 

The  rule  in  the  Scottish  law,  which  requires  at  least 
two  witnesses  to  every  material  fact,  also  serves  as  a 
screen  for  the  guilty,  and  is  contrary  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  Act  of  last  session,  relative  to  evidence,  has 
enabled  the  country  to  make  so  important  a  step.  I 
allude  to  the  principle  of  allowing  all  kinds  of  evidence 
to  be  given,  and  then  leaving  it  to  the  court  and  jury 
to  judge  of  its  value.  To  estimate  the  worth  of  evi- 
dence by  the  mere  number  of  witnesses,  seems  about  as 
wise  as  to  determine  the  value  of  money  by  the  num- 
ber of  coins,  and  so  to  reject  a  guinea  while  you  accept 
two  farthings. 

Guarding  himself  securely  behind  this  lump  of  legal 
folly,  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  in  Edinburgh,  who,  for 
aught  I  know,  may  still  be  plying  his  nefarious  trade, 
was  carrying  on,  during  my  period  of  inspection,  an  ex- 
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tensive  and  lucrative  business ;  his  simple  rule  being 
never  to  make  a  purchase  in  the  presence  of  more  than 
one  person. 

Much  of  the  jealousy  which  still  exists  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  evidence,  is,  no  doubt,  attributable  to 
the  harshness  of  the  punishments  formerly  in  use,  and, 
perhaps,  to  a  lurking  want  of  confidence  in  the  skill 
and  impartiality  of  those  intrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  The  known  motive,  too,  to  obtain 
a  conviction,  which  the  practice  of  rewards  to  informers 
and  police-officers  creates — a  practice  which  I  regard 
as  highly  objectionable — must  also  have  its  influence. 

In  fact,  much  of  the  real  working  of  the  system  of 
criminal  law  in  England  has  hitherto  been  to  threaten 
a  severe  punishment,  and  then  to  place  a  number  of  / 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  infliction  ;  as  if  criminals 
were  influenced  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  instead  of  by 
the  real  proceedings  of  the  police  and  of  the  courts  of 
justice. 

Another  important  means  of  securing  conviction  for 
the  guilty,  and  acquittal  for  the  innocent,  is,  to  allow  no 
needless  loss  of  time  in  bringing  on  the  trial,  so  that 
the  facts  may  all  be  fresh  in  recollection,  and  there  may 
be  no  opportunity  to  tamper  with  witnesses.  For  this 
purpose,  the  appointment  of  local  criminal  judges,  such 
as  exist  in  Scotland,  appears  essential.  Such  officers 
can  hold  a  court,  and  should  be  bound  to  do  so,  when- 
ever a  case  is  ready  to  come  on,  instead  of  the  trial 
being,  as  at  present,  deferred,  on  an  average,  several 
weeks,  and  often  many  months. 

A  great  advantage,  too,  appertaining  to  local  judges, 
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is,  that  they  acquire  that  clear  knowledge  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  their  district  which  residence  alone  affords, 
and  which  is  often  important  to  the  right  understanding 
of  the  evidence,  and  to  the  detection  of  inconsistencies 
and  falsehoods. 

The  objection,  that  local  judges  may  form  connections 
and  partialities  which  may  bias  their  judgments,  is  cer- 
tainly deserving  of  consideration,  and  would  formerly 
have  been  of  great  weight ;  of  such  weight,  indeed,  as 
perhaps  to  counterbalance  the  advantage.  But  that 
time  has,  I  trust,  passed  for  ever.  At  any  rate,  all 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  general 
respect  in  which  the  local  judges  in  Scotland  are  held, 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  fear  has  at  least  no  ground 
there ;  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  we  in  England 
should  not  be  found  behind  our  northern  neighbours. 

Several  years  ago,  I  suggested  (in  my  Twelfth  Re- 
port) as  an  effective,  and,  at  the  same  time,  justifiable 
means  of  suppressing  crime,  that  the  landlords  of  houses 
should  be  held  pecuniarily  responsible,  under  certain 
circumstances,  for  the  conduct  of  their  tenants.  At 
present,  it  too  often  happens  that,  tempted  by  high 
rents,  and  regardless  of  the  consequences  to  others, 
landlords  allow  their  houses  to  be  occupied  as  brothels, 
receiving-houses,  and  other  places  of  resort  for  thieves, 
when  they  have,  at  least,  reason  to  suspect  that  such 
was  the  purpose  for  which  the  houses  were  engaged ; 
and  when,  certainly,  they  had  taken  no  trouble  to  in- 
quire into  the  character  of  their  proposed  tenants,  ex- 
cept as  to  their  ability  to  pay  their  rent. 

When  once  a  house  has  been  shown  to  be  used  for 
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any  purposes  of  this  kind,  and  thus  to  be  a  public  nui- 
sance, I  would  suggest  that,  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  the  owner  should  be  required  to  give  security 
against  its  being  so  employed  again*. 

The  subjoined  relating  to  this  subject  appeared  in 
my  Report  for  1847 : — 

"  The  following,  which  are  taken  from  the  Report 
on  the  prison  of  Edinburgh,  are  cases  of  young  persons 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  houses  such 
as  have  just  been  referred  to.  In  my  Report  for  last 
year  there  were  similar  cases  in  the  account  of  the 
prison  of  Glasgow  : — 

"  '  A  boy,  aged  twelve  years,  in  prison  for  house- 
breaking and  theft. — I  generally  lodge  in  S.  C,  with  a 
person  of  the  name  of  W. ;  I  pay  2*.  6d.  per  week ; 
several  boys  lodge  in  the  same  house,  who  live  by  steal- 
ing, viz.  the  brothers  McL.,  T.,  &c. ;  the  people  know 
how  they  live  ;  other  boys  who  work  lodge  in  the  same 
house.     The  thieves  and  the  work-boys  mix  together. 

"  *  A  boy,  aged  fourteen  years,  oflfence  theft ;  eleven 
times  in  prison. — I  lodge  with  a  Mrs.  Y.,  S.  M.  C. ; 
she  knows  I  live  by  stealing.  I  have  lodged  in  S.  C. 
with  one  W. :  I  have  known  six  other  boys  in  the  same 
house  lodging,  who,  like  myself,  lived  by  stealing,  and 
most  of  them  having  parents  and  a  home  in  Edinburgh 

*  This  idea  of  landlord  responsibility  originated,  perhaps,  with  a 
near  relative  of  my  own,  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject, 
from  time  to  time,  for  several  years  past,  and  who  has  certainly 
elaborated  the  conception,  collected  much  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  thrown  his  views  into  various  striking  forms.  I  hope  he 
may  one  day  be  induced  to  publish  the  result  of  his  labours. 
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as  well  as  myself.     The  people  know  that  we  live  by 
plunder. 

"  *  A  boy,  aged  eighteen  years,  offence  housebreaking 
and  theft ;  twice  imprisoned. — I  do  not  live  at  home ; 
I  have  lodged  lately  with  Mrs.  C,  in  T.  W.  I  have 
seen  six  other  boys  who,  like  myself,  live  by  stealing, 
lodging  in  the  house :  she  knew  this,  for  we  sometimes 
gave  her  bread  or  meat,  &c.,  that  we  had  stolen,  to  pay 
for  our  lodgings.  There  are  several  houses  of  this  kind 
in  Edinburgh — W.'s  in  S.  C,  and  G.'s  in  the  W.  P.  are 
notorious. 

"  *  A  boy,  aged  nine  years,  committed  for  theft ;  third 
imprisonment. — I  stop  in  a  lodging-house  kept  by  a 
woman  named  P.  S.,  in  B.  W.  Got  a  good  bed  for  2d.y 
a  worse  for  l^d.  She  would  not  turn  out  those  she 
knew,  although  they  had  no  money.  I  have  seen  more 
than  twenty  boys,  about  my  own  age  or  a  little  older, 
stopping  in  this  house,  and  sometimes  some  girls,  per- 
haps seven.  All,  both  girls  and  boys,  live  by  stealing 
or  begging.  Sometimes  we  bring  the  things  we  steal 
to  the  house,  and  she  sends  the  bigger  lasses  to  sell 
them.  Will  give  us  meat  when  we  run  out  of  money. 
I  have  three  brothers  older  and  one  sister  younger  than 
myself.' " 

Evidence  has  already  been  given  to  show  how 
essential,  for  the  continuance  of  any  large  amount  of 
crime,  especially  of  juvenile  crime,  are  receivers  of 
stolen  goods ;  a  class  of  men,  who  to  carry  on  their 
nefarious  trade  on  any  considerable  scale,  must  be 
householders ;  and  must  therefore  be  in  a  position  from 
which,  by  a  steady  application  of  the  principle  of  land- 
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lord  responsibility,  they  would  soon  be  driven.  The 
following  important  additional  testimony  appears  in  a 
Report  to  the  Prussian  Government  by  Dr.  Tell- 
kampf : — 

"  Lord  Denman,  the  distinguished  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  before  mentioned,  declared  to  me,  from  his 
observation,  that  the  constantly-renewed  crimes  of 
children  and  youthful  offenders  arose  from  the  fact,  that 
there  are  a  class  of  people  in  England,  as  with  us,  living 
from  the  proceeds  of  crime,  among  whom  were  very 
wealthy  persons,  namely,  pawnbrokers,  who  played  the 
part  of  receivers  with  great  cunning,  inviting  children 
and  young  people  to  crime,  and  then,  upon  the  trial, 
attempting  to  screen  them  as  their  instruments;  by 
which  a  ceaseless  burden  was  cast  upon  the  police  and 
the  courts." 

But  whatever  improvements  may  be  made  in  the 
means  for  determining  guilt,  and  for  throwing  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  the  criminal,  these  will  not  affect 
the  principle  of  the  laws  for  regulating,  in  the  nature 
and  amount  of  punishment,  the  consequence  of  guilt ;  and 
to  this  branch  of  our  subject  I  now  invite  the  reader's 
attention.  I  cannot  better  introduce  it  than  in  the 
words  of  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  British  India," 
whose  maxims  on  punishment,  as  on  many  other  sub- 
jects, are  not  limited  in  their  application  to  any 
country. 

"  An  offence  is  an  act  by  which  a  right  is  violated. 
The  object  of  punishment  is  to  prevent  such  acts.  It 
is  employed,  under  the  empire  of  reason,  only  as  a  last 
resource.      If   offences   could    be   prevented   without 
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punishment,  punishment  ought  never  to  exist.  It 
follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  as  little  of  it 
as  possible  ought  to  exist. 

"  It  is  equally  manifest,  that  it  would  be  vain  to 
establish  rights,  if  the  necessary  means  were  not  to  be 
used  for  securing  them.  It  is,  therefore,  good  to  make 
use  of  punishment,  as  far  as  necessary  for  the  securing 
of  rights  ;  with  this  precaution  only,  that  the  suffering 
or  evil  produced  by  the  punishment  is  less,  upon  the 
whole,  than  that  which  would  arise  from  the  violation 
of  the  right. 

"  By  these  maxims,  as  criterions,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  attributes  of  the  criminal  code  of  the 
Hindus. 

"  The  misery  and  disorder  which  overspread  human 
life,  wherever  self-defence  rests  wholly  upon  the  indi- 
vidual, are  the  cause  to  which  government  owes  its 
origin.  To  escape  from  those  evils,  men  transfer  to 
the  magistrate  powers  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  all ; 
and  agree  to  expect  from  him  alone  that  protection 
which  they  obtained  so  imperfectly  from  their  own 
exertions.  In  the  rude  and  violent  times  when  this 
revolution  took  place,  it  is  not  from  a  just  and  cool 
discernment  of  the  limits  of  defence,  prevention,  and 
reparation,  that  penalties  are  exacted.  It  is  from  the 
impulse  of  a  keen  resentment  that  the  sufferer  pursues, 
and  from  a  strong  sympathy  with  that  resentment,  that 
the  magistrate  commonly  judges  and  condemns.  It  is 
not  so  much  security  that  is  coveted  as  revenge.  A 
great  injury  committed  can  only  be  expiated  by  a 
great  injury  received.     Two  principles,  therefore,  uni- 
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versally  characterize   the  penal   code  of  a  barbarous 
people — severity  and  retaliation."* 

The  leading  principle  of  the  criminal  law  of  Britain, 
like  that  of  most  other  countries,  as  I  understand  it,  is, 
to  deter  from  crime  by  awarding  punishment  for  dif- 
ferent offences  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude. 

The  objections  to  this  principle  appear  to  be  insur- 
mountable. In  the  first  place,  it  is  one  which  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  out  with  anything  like  accuracy ; 
owing  to  the  infinite  variety  of  circumstances  which 
increase  or  diminish  the  guilt  appertaining  even  to  the 
very  same  act,  or  which,  indeed,  make  the  commission 
of  an  apparently  small  offence  really  more  culpable, 
sometimes,  than  that  of  a  great  offence.  We  have 
seen  how  stealing  a  shilling's  worth  of  property  in  a 
poor  man's  loaf  may  do  a  greater  wrong,  and  bespeak 
a  greater  degree  of  turpitude  in  the  offender,  than 
stealing  several  pounds'  worth  of  property  in  the  silver 
snuff-box  or  jewel  of  a  rich  man ;  and  it  may  be  added, 
that  a  person  who  gives  another  a  cut  with  a  whip,  or 
a  slap  in  the  face,  without  provocation,  is  often  really 
guilty  of  a  greater  offence  than  one  who,  under  repeated 
insult  and  injury,  attacks  even  to  the  danger  of  life. 

Much,  no  doubt,  is  done  to  meet  these  inequalities, 
by  the  latitude  given  to  the  judge  who  passes  sentence : 
but  this  is  pro  tanto  an  abandonment  of  the  principle 
on  which  the  laws  are  constructed. 

But  even  if  it  were  possible  to   draw  up  a  list  of 
offences   according  to  their  real  turpitude  and  their 
*  Mill's  History  of  British  India,  vol.  i.  page  216. 
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injury  to  society,  and  to  prepare  a  corresponding  scale 
of  punishment,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  act  on  such  a  system. 

The  object  of  punishment  being  the  prevention  of 
crime,  that  punishment  cannot  be  well  fitted  for  its 
purpose  which,  after  its  infliction  has  terminated,  allows 
an  offender  to  be  let  loose  again  on  society,  without 
regard  to  the  cause  of  his  offence,  or  to  the  fact  whether 
such  cause  has  been  removed ;  and  without  reference 
even  to  the  possibility  that  the  offender  may  have  been 
hardened  and  rendered  worse  by  the  very  punishment 
itself;  or  to  the  fact  that,  by  having  lost  his  character, 
the  real  difficulty  of  his  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood 
may  have  been  increased,  and  with  it,  also,  the  danger 
of  his  committing  new  offences. 

^This  objection  seems  fatal  to  the  plan  of  meting  out 
doses  of  punishment  as  cures  for  specific  crimes.  No 
doubt  it  is  necessary,  with  a  view  to  the  deterring 
effects  on  other  members  of  society,  that  a  person 
should  suffer  by  the  commission  of  crime,  and  that  his 
condition  should  be  rendered  worse  than  that  of  the 
peaceable  and  honest  man ;  but  this  has  been  ordained 
by  laws  superior  to  all  human  edicts ;  and  not  to 
dwell  on  the  unhappiness  of  a  life  of  crime,  even  while 
the  offender  is  at  large  (and  every  one  who  has  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  real 
minds  and  feelings  of  criminals,  must  be  aware  that 
they  do  suffer  great  unhappiness),  the  very  process  of 
well-devised  punishments  for  the  cure  of  bad  habits, 
with  the  attendant  seclusion  from  the  world,  and  with 
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frequent  periods  of  complete  solitude,  together  with 
enforced  industry,  early  rising,  and  abstinence,  are 
necessarily  productive  of  great  pain. 

If,  therefore,  such  punishments  as  these  were  always 
inflicted,  and  effective  means  were  taken  to  insure  that 
they  should  follow  offences  with  rapidity  and  certainty, 
few  would  dream  of  choosing  a  life  of  crime  in  pre- 
ference to  one  of  virtue. 

Even,  however,  without  view  to  the  amendment  of  ( 
the  criminal,  and  if  it  were  resolved  that  mere  punish- 
ment should  be  thought  of  in  our  laws,  and  that  its 
quantity  should  be  proportioned  to  the  offences,  I 
maintain  that  the  natural  consequence  of  crime  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  offender  from  the  privilege  of  mixing 
with  society,  M'hich  he  has  abused,  and  his  confinement 
until  he  can  be  safely  restored,  more  fully  carries  out 
this  principle  of  punishment  than  almost  any  other 
plan  that  could  be  proposed ;  for  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  habits  of  crime,  and  heinousness  of  the 
offences  committed  would,  in  general,  be  the  period 
necessary  for  effecting  a  cure,  and,  consequently,  the 
duration  and  amount  of  the  punishment. 

That  it  is,  even  at  present,  often  the  practice  of  the 
law  to  punish  according  to  habits  rather  than  for  indi- 
vidual offences,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  second  or 
third  offence  of  which  a  person  is  convicted,  and  which 
can  only  be  worse  than  the  first  as  indicating  a  probable 
series  of  offences,  that  is,  a  habit  of  crime,  is  frequently 
visited  with  a  much  heavier  punishment  than  the  first 
offence.  In  Scotland,  indeed,  under  the  term  "habit 
and  repute,"  a  repeated  offence  is  specifically  recognised 
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by  the  law  as  a  reason  for  a  much  greater  punishment, 
and  is  treated  as  such  in  the  indictment. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  try  to  suppress  crime  by  the 
mere  infliction  of  punishment  according  to  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  the  offences  committed,  taking  into 
account  all  off*ences,  whether  followed  by  detection  or 
not  (which,  if  possible,  is  evidently  desirable);  or  whether 
we  try  to  stop  crime  by  curing  the  criminal,  or,  where 
complete  cure  is  impossible,  by  improving  him  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  the  natural  and  self-regulating 
punishments  which  God  has  instituted  and  pointed  out 
appear  to  be  the  best  and  most  accurately  adapted  for 
securing  that  the  amount  of  punishment  shall  be  in 
proportion  to  the  offence  committed  *. 

But  who  is  to  determine  the  fact  of  cure  ?  and  who 
the  precise  means  by  which  a  cure  is  to  be  effected  ?  I 
would  submit  that  those  only  are  fully  qualified  to  do 
this  who  are  entrusted  with  the  cliarge  of  the  offender, 
who  have  time  to  study  his  character,  to  watch  the 
effect  of  the  different  influences  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  in  the  formation  of  new  habits ;  and  who  have 
opportunities  of  gradually  relaxing  the  system  of  disci- 
pline and  of  trying  the  new  powers  of  their  moral 
patient  to  resist  those  temptations  to  which  he  would 
be  exposed  on  his  return  to  society. 

No  one  thinks  of  sending  a  madman  to  a  lunatic 

*  The  plan  of  using  a  prison  as  a  kind  of  moral  hospital,  to 
which  offenders  shall  be  sent  until  they  are  cured  of  their  bad 
habits,  was  recommended  "by  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  a 
paper  on  the  Treatment  of  Criminals,  which  appeared  in  the  Law 
Magazine  many  years  ago. 
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asylum  for  a  certain  number  of  clays,  weeks,  or  months. 
We  content  ourselves  with  carefully  ascertaining  that 
he  is  unfit  to  be  at  large,  and  that  those  in  whose  hands 
we  are  about  to  place  him  act  under  due  inspection, 
and  have  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  afford  the  best 
hope  for  his  cure ;  that  they  will  be  kind  to  him,  and 
inflict  no  more  pain  than  is  necessary  for  his  secure 
custody  and  the  removal  of  his  malady ;  and  we  leave 
it  for  them  to  determine  when  he  can  safely  be  libe- 
rated. 

It  is  true  that,  great  as  have  been  the  improve- 
ments of  late  years  in  Lunatic  Asylums  generally,  and 
admirably  as  some  of  them  are  now  conducted,  there 
are  still  many  and  great  abuses.  But,  however  much 
these  abuses  may  be  condemned,  no  one  for  a  moment 
suggests,  as  a  consequence  of  their  existence,  that  mad- 
men should  henceforth  be  subjected  only  to  specified 
periods  of  confinement.  Instead  of  this  the  public 
demands,  and  rightly  demands,  that  a  more  efficient 
system  of  inspection  should  be  established,  and  that  the 
governors  and  managers  of  Lunatic  Asylums  should 
be  held  to  a  stricter  responsibility. 

Perhaps  it  may  ultimately  be  found  by  cautious  ex- 
periment that  a  somewhat  similar  process  may  be  safe 
and  expedient  in  the  treatment  of  criminals ;  and  that 
while  it  is  still  left  to  the  courts  of  justice  to  deter- 
mine on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused,  and  on 
the  necessity  of  their  withdrawal  from  society,  it  may 
be  assigned  to  those  entrusted  more  or  less  directly  with 
the  reformatory  treatment  to  determine  the  time  of 
release ;  subject,  however,  to  a  most  competent,  well- 
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appointed,  careful,  and  responsible  supervision  and  con- 
trol, such  as  ought  to  be  invariably  exercised  in  the 
case  of  madhouses ;  and  subject  to  the  proviso,  that 
no  amount  of  subsequent  good  conduct  should  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  warrant  the  liberation  of  a  person 
who  had  once  been  guilty  of  deliberate  murder. 

Such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  however,  even  if  attain- 
able, must  be  approached  by  slow  degrees;  partly 
because  it  is  the  spirit  of  English  improvement  (and 
happy  for  the  country  that  it  is  so !)  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously and  deliberately,  ascertaining  the  consequences 
of  each  step  before  venturing  on  the  next ;  and  partly 
because  it  seems  essential  to  the  successful  operation  of 
a  law,  especially  in  this  country,  that  it  should  not  only 
be  wise  and  just,  but  that  it  should  be  approved  of  by 
the  great  body  of  the  intelligent  and  well-informed 
among  the  people ;  who,  however,  with  a  sufficient 
allowance  of  time  for  inquiry  and  reflection,  never  fail 
to  give  their  sanction  to  what  is  really  good. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  we  might  approach 
the  ultimate  result  on  which  I  have  here  speculated. 
One  that  might  suggest  itself  is,  to  adopt  the  whole 
principle  in  some  limited  district ;  another,  to  give  the 
judges  an  unlimited  power  of  imprisonment  in  certain 
cases,  with  a  view  to  their  assigning  such  periods  of 
imprisonment  as  would  be  long  enough  to  afford  all 
reasonable  opportunity  for  reformation,  the  pardoning 
power  of  the  Crown  being  exercised  whenever  it  should 
be  deemed  safe  to  release  the  offender  before  the  ex- 
piration of  his  allotted  time. 

These  courses,  however,  involve  too  great  a  departure 
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from  established  practice  to  justify  the  adoption  of 
either ;  and  what  I  would  suggest  in  preference  is,  that 
an  Act  should  be  passed  classifying  the  various  criminal 
offences  and  apportioning  to  each  class  a  maximum  ^ 
amount  of  imprisonment ;  with  a  proviso,  that  in  the 
event  of  subsequent  convictions  this  maximum  should 
be  raised,  and  that  by  great  steps. 

With  the  general  use  of  the  power  of  pardon  in  cases 
where  an  offender  had  given  proof  of  great  amendment 
(and  that  system  of  prison  discipline  must  be  very 
imperfect  which  does  not  afford  the  opportunity  for 
obtaining  indisputable  evidence  on  this  point),  it  would 
probably  be  found  that,  even  in  the  first  instance,  a  small 
number  of  classes  would  be  sufficient  to  include  all 
offences ;  and  that  wide  latitude  might  safely  be  given 
to  the  judges  in  the  period  of  imprisonment  assigned  to 
each  class.  And  should  this  experiment  succeed,  and 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  gain  thereby  a 
certain  amount  of  public  confidence,  such  discretion 
might  be  enlarged ;  and  again  after  a  time  the  judges 
might  be  empowered,  with  the  concurrence,  perhaps,  of 
a  jury,  to  substitute  for  a  definite  period  of  imprison- 
ment, committal,  in  certain  cases,  until  those  entrusted 
with  the  reformatory  treatment  (acting  under  the 
superintendence  before  indicated)  should  be  of  opinion 
that  the  offender  could  be  safely  liberated.  After 
another  interval,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  plan,  in  its 
extended  form,  still  worked  satisfactorily,  another  step 
might  be  taken;  and  thus  through  many  years  of/ 
cautious  trial,  the  system,  modified  and  corrected  by 
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experience,   might   eventually   be    brought    into   full 
operation. 

It  is,  perhaps,  natural  that  Englishmen  should  regard 
with  a  jealous  eye  the  introduction  of  a  power  to  sub- 
ject any  of  their  countrymen,  however  criminal,  to  an 
imprisonment  not  limited  in  the  ordinary  way  to  a 
certain  number  of  months  or  years;  and  it  is  fitting 
/  that  such  a  change  should  be  gradual,  and  that  its 
operation  should  be  carefully  watched.  The  feeling 
from  which  such  jealousy  arises  (transmitted  to  us,  no 
doubt,  by  those  who  could  not  rely  either  on  the  honest 
intentions  of  Government,  or  on  the  means  of  enforcing 
Government  responsibility)  was  manifested  on  the  first 
creation  of  an  eflficient  police ;  yet  few  will  now  deny 
that  the  power  of  the  police  has  been  rightly  exercised, 
and  that,  instead  of  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  good 
part  of  the  community,  it  has  extended  it,  by  freeing 
them  in  a  measure  from  the  molestation  of  the  bad ; 
and  no  one  now  thinks  of  pointing  to  the  police  as  the 
infringers  of  liberty,  that  is,  as  the  infringers  of  the 
liberty  of  the  peaceful  and  honest,  for  the  more  the 
liberty  of  the  turbulent  and  dishonest  is  restricted  the 
better ;  the  freedom  of  the  malefactor  being  the  bond- 
age of  the  just.  And  such,  I  am  satisfied,  would  in 
time  become  the  general  feeling  regarding  an  arrange- 
ment for  securely  detaining  every  offender  when  once 
caught,  until  there  is  a  rational  prospect  of  his  living 
honestly  and  peaceably.  In  truth,  had  this  practice,  so 
conformable  to  common  sense,  the  advantage  which  the 
sanction  of  time   and   experience    causes,  instead   of 
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having  to  contend  with  the  hostile  feeling  almost 
always  attendant  on  novelty,  any  one  who  should  pro- 
pose to  abandon  such  a  system,  and  to  enact  that,  with- 
out regard  to  an  offender's  moral  condition,  he  should, 
at  the  end  of  a  certain  fixed  period,  be  let  loose  again 
on  society,  would  probably  be  regarded  as  little  better 
than  a  lunatic. 

Let  it  be  observed  that,  in  Switzerland  and  America, 
where  freedom  is  held  as  dear  as  in  this  country, 
imprisonment  is  sometimes  awarded  for  the  whole  life, 
and  without,  therefore,  the  limit  provided  by  the  plan 
under  consideration,  namely,  a  limit  depending  on  cure ; 
and  that  it  is  not  of  rare  but  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
America,  that,  even  as  regards  the  young  and  compa- 
ratively innocent,  an  offender  is  sent  to  a  reformatory 
school  (which  is,  in  fact,  a  prison),  there  to  be  kept, 
should  it  be  judged  necessary,  till  he  is  of  age — a  period 
generally  sufficient  to  allow  of  an  effective  training  to 
habits  which  will  prevent  a  recurrence  to  crime. 

It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  sometimes  even  with 
us  no  limit  is  assigned  to  the  duration  of  imprisonment 
for  one  kind  of  offence,  and  one  which  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  comparatively  venial — I  allude  to  the 
offence  of  debt,  while  undergoing  incarceration  for  / 
which  persons  in  English  prisons  sometimes  grow  old 
and  die. 

It  may  fairly  be  anticipated  that  when  vigorous 
measures  have  been  taken  for  getting  within  prison 
walls  all  who  ought  to  be  there,  followed  up  by  a 
system  for  preventing  premature  liberations,  criminals, 
especially  adult  criminals,  will  become  comparatively 
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rare,  and  the  necessity  for  long  periods  of  imprisonment 
infrequent. 

Part  of  the  feeling  which  would  probably  be  found 
at  present  to  exist  against  giving  large  discretionary 
power  as  to  the  period  of  imprisonment,  is,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  of  persons  being  now  some- 
times committed  to  prison  to  whose  cases  imprisonment 
is  altogether  inapplicable.  Thus  in  my  Report  for 
1842  will  be  found  a  notice  of  the  committal  of  two 
idiot  boys,  and  the  following  statement  appeared  in  my 
Reports  for  1846  and  1848  :— 

"  It  will  be  observed,  by  a  return  in  the  Report  on 
the  prison  of  Edinburgh,  that  two  respectable  young 
women  have  lately  been  sent  to  that  prison  for  the 
heinous  crime  of  beating  a  carpet  at  a  wrong  hour ! 

"  It  is  certainly  necessary  to  prevent  the  beating  of 
carpets  at  times  and  in  situations  which  would  disturb 
the  inhabitants,  or  impede  public  traffic;  but  surely 
this  might  be  accomplished  without  carrying  the  parties 
off  to  prison. 

"  But  a  still  more  extraordinary  case  of  imprison- 
ment came  to  my  knowledge  at  my  inspection  of  this 
prison,  viz.  that  of  a  little  boy,  who  was  sent  to  the 
lock-up  house  (which  legally  forms  part  of  Edinburgh 
prison)  for  playing  at  marbles !  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  case,  signed  by  the  keeper  of  the 
lock-up  house : — 

"'J.  C,  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age,  was  committed  to 
this  prison  by  the  city  police,  on  the  10th  day  of  March, 
1846,  charged  with  "playing  at  a  game  called  'marbles,* 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  public."     He  was  liberated  on 
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the  following  day  by  the  superintendent  of  police,  pro- 
ceeding, I  believe,  upon  an  order  of  the  sheriff,  to  whom 
the  case  had  been  represented. 

'  Wm.  Allan,  Keeper. 
'  Edinburgh  Lock-up  House,  'J.  S.' 

'A2th  December,  1846.' "    [Initials  of  the  Governor.] 

On  this  subject  of  imprisonment  for  paltry  offences,       y 
I  will  give  an  entry  by  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh 
in  the  Inspection  Book  kept  at  the  prison ;  an  entry, 
distinguished  alike  for  candour  and  good  feeling : — 

"August  21, 1846. — Visited  the  prison  this  day,  and 
looked  into  every  cell.  Found  the  whole  clean  and  in 
good  order.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  number  of 
boys  from  nine  years  old  and  upwards :  and  I  cannot 
help  questioning  the  propriety  of  sending  many  of  them 
to  prison  for  petty  offences,  as,  for  instance,  D.  S.,  a  boy 
of  eleven  years  of  age,  imprisoned  for  the  first  time  for 
beating  another  boy  and  taking  from  him  an  ounce  of 
gingerbread;  and  another  boy  for  stealing  a  pair  of 
rabbits.  But  if  the  statement  of  the  boys  J.  H.  and 
W.  C,  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  be  true,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  I  think  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  them  is  most  disproportionate,  for  pulling 
some  beans  at  the  top  of  a  field  near  Newhaven — an 
offence  of  which,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  was  more  than 
once  guilty,  and  if  the  same  judgment  had  been  meted 
out  to  me  I  might  have  been  ruined  for  life. 

(Signed)         "Adam  Black,  Lord  Provost^ 

"Besides  the  hardship  and  danger  of  permanent 
injury  to  those  immediately  concerned,  such  rigorous 
and  unwise  courses  of  proceeding  tend  to  destroy  public 
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sympathy  with  the  law,  and  to  cause  that  which  ought 
always  to  be  regarded  with  respect  and  veneration,  to 
be  looked  at  with  aversion  and  contempt.  It  must  be 
well  known,  too,  that  such  a  system  of  'justice '  is  not 
measured  out  to  the  children  of  the  rich ;  and  hence 
suspicions  are  likely  to  arise  of  a  general  partiality  in 
the  administration  of  the  law.  If  such  acts  as  those 
which  have  been  mentioned  were  in  all  cases  visited 
with  equal  severity,  the  halls  of  many  of  our  great 
public  schools  would  probably  soon  be  thinned  *. 

"I  have  sometimes  had  to  call  attention  to  the 
tender  ages  at  which  children  are  occasionally  sent  to 
prison ;  ages  at  which,  if  they  had  been  in  the  upper  or 
middle  classes  of  society,  they  would  scarcely  have  left 
the  nursery,  and  at  which,  if  they  had  committed  any 
offence,  a  few  hours'  separation  from  their  companions 
would  probably  be  the  most  severe  punishment  resorted 
to.  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  accounts  of 
the  prisons  at  Newcastle  and  Salford,  to  what  an  extent 
this  practice  of  committing  children  to  prison  is  some- 
times carried. 

"To  send  a  child  seven  or  eight  years  old  to  an 
ordinary  prison — to  a  fortress  with  grated  doors  and 
barred  windows,  guarded  at  all  points,  and  surrounded 
by  high  walls — would  seem,  when  stated  in  plain  terms, 
to  be  an  act  both  of  folly  and  cruelty.  And  when  not 
only  the  public  money  is  wasted,  and  the  child  treated 
without  regard  to  the  feelings  and  fears  of  infancy,  but, 
owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the  prison,  the  little  thing  is 
placed  in  a  position  in  which  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
*  Twelfth  Report,  page  15. 
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corrupted  for  life,  the  picture,  in  all  its  features,  be- 
comes painful  and  revolting. 

"  For  some  instances  of  the  commitment  of  children 
to  prison,  of  the  cost  of  these  imprisonments  to  society* 
and  of  the  subsequent  bad  career  of  the  children,  I 
refer  to  the  reports  on  the  prisons  at  Newcastle  and 
Salford  already  mentioned. 

"  Nevertheless,  under  present  circumstances,  a  magis- 
trate must  often,  however  he  may  feel  the  evils  of  such 
a  commitment,  have  great  difficulty  in  determining 
what  to  do ;  and  I  am  humbly  of  opinion  that  the 
only  effectual  remedy  is,  to  have  good  juvenile  prisons 
and  well-regulated  industrial  schools  (the  latter  to  form 
part  of  our  poor-law  establishment),  in  one  or  other  of 
which  all  children  may  be  placed  who  become  either 
thieves  or  beggars." — Fourteenth  Report,  page  13. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Adams,  to  whom  the  country  is  much 
indebted  for  his  earnest  appeal  for  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  treatment  suitable  to  the  tender  age  of  many 
of  those  who  are  brought  before  him,  lately  mentioned 
a  case  in  which  a  child  only  ten  years  old  had  already 
been  sent  to  prison  five  times  ! 

On  the  same  occasion  on  which  this  fact  was  men- 
tioned — the  conference  held  at  Birmingham  on  the 
subject  of  preventive  and  reformatory  schools — my 
brother,  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  Recorder  of  that  town, 
expressed  himself  as  follows:' — 

"  But  the  learned  Recorder  of  Ipswich  and  myself 
have  another  reason — you  may  call  it  selfish,  perhaps — 
for  coming  here.  Doubtless  you  must  think  of  these 
wretched  children  ;  but  you  need  not  see  them.     You 
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need  not  go  into  their  quarters,  which  are  far  removed 
from  yours;  and  when  you  meet  them  in  the  streets 
you  can  lean  back  in  your  carriages  until  you  have 
passed  on.  Except  from  the  impulse  of  your  hearts,  you 
are  not  called  upon  to  take  any  part  in  the  great  work 
before  you.  But  they  are  brought  to  us  face  to  face. 
We  must  endure  to  behold  these  little  creatures — to 
see  them  on  tiptoe  raising  their  eyes  over  the  bar,  and 
meeting  the  gaze  of  the  pitying  spectators  with  an 
indifference  revolting  at  any  age,  but  doubly  painful  to 
witness  at  this  early  period.  And  while  we  are  but  too 
conscious  for  our  own  peace  of  mind  that  their  fate  is 
placed  in  our  hands,  we  feel  that  we  are  compelled  to 
carry  into  operation  an  ignorant  and  vengeful  system, 
which  augments  to  a  fearful  extent  the  very  evil  it  was 
framed  to  correct.  We  implore  you,  then,  to  aid  us 
with  all  your  might  in  the  great  work  now  in  hand. 
We  have  no  express  authority — myself  and  my  friend 
— to  speak  for  others ;  yet,  nevertheless,  I  hope  we  may, 
without  presumption,  pray  you  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
judicial  establishment  of  England,  although  we  sit  on 
its  lowest  bench,  to  shield  us  from  the  reproach  of 
being  the  agents  of  a  cruelty  at  once  odious  and  use- 
less !  Help  us,  we  beseech  you,  to  reach  that  moral 
elevation,  compared  with  which  all  social  distinctions 
are  as  nothing,  which  we  shall  have  gained  when  we 
shall  feel  ourselves  the  ministers  of  enlightened  justice 
— justice  guided  by  knowledge  and  tempered  with 
mercy.'* 

That  zealous  and  able  advocate  of  improved  prison 
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discipline,  Captain  Maconochie,  has,  as  is  well  known, 
recommended  a  different  mode  to  that  which  I  have 
proposed  for  regulating  the  period  of  imprisonment. 
He  advises  that  the  substitute  for  a  fixed  period  should 
be  a  certain  allotment  of  work;  or  rather,  that  the 
offender  should  be  required  to  accumulate  a  certain 
number  of  marks,  to  be  given  as  a  reward  for  work,  but 
which  may  be  forfeited  for  misconduct,  or  expended,  if 
the  prisoner  so  choose,  in  procuring  extra  indulgences. 
And  such  an  arrangement,  though  I  cannot  but  regard 
it  as  less  expedient  than  that  which  I  have  proposed, 
would  unquestionably  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
present  plan. 

In  much  of  the  following  striking  passage  from 
Captain  Maconochie's  book,  entitled  "  Crime  and  Punish- 
ment," I  cordially  agree ;  though  I  consider  the  state- 
ment respecting  the  character  of  our  secondary  punish- 
ments, as  they  now  exist,  far  too  general : — 

"  If  we  look  abroad  into  ordinary  life,  we  cannot  but 
be  struck  with  the  resemblance  which  our  present 
forms  of  secondary  punishment  bear  to  everything 
that  is  in  this  most  enfeebling  and  deteriorating,  and 
how  directly  opposed  they  are  to  those  forms  of  adver- 
sity which,  under  the  influence  of  Providential  wisdom, 
reform  character  and  invigorate  it.  Slavery  deteriorates; 
— long  seclusion  deteriorates; — every  condition,  in  a 
word,  more  or  less  deteriorates  which  leaves  no  choice 
of  action,  requires  no  notice  but  obedience,  affords  no 
stimulus  to  exertion  beyond  this,  supplies  the  wants  of 
nature  without  effort  with  a  view  to  them,  and  restores 
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to  prosperity,  through  lapse  of  time,  without  evidence 
that  such  restoration  is  deserved. 

"  Yet  this  is  our  present  system  of  secondary  punish- 
ment. What  improves,  on  the  contrary,  is,  a  condition 
of  adversity  from  which  there  is  no  escape  but  by  con- 
tinuous effort,  which  leaves  the  degree  of  that  effort 
much  in  the  individual's  own  power,  but  if  he  relaxes, 
his  suffering  is  deepened  and  prolonged,  and  it  is  only 
alleviated  and  shortened  if  he  struggles  manfully — 
which  makes  exertion  necessary  even  to  earn  daily 
bread — and  something  more,  prudence,  self-command, 
voluntary  economy,  and  the  like,  to  recover  prosperity." 
—Page  42. 

One  condition  which  might  beneficially  be  required 
before  the  liberation  of  those  imprisoned  for  certain 
offences,  is,  that  for  a  considerable  period  they  should, 
under  pain  of  re-imprisonment,  give  satisfactory  in- 
formation, from  time  to  time,  of  the  way  in  which 
they  were  earning  their  living  * ;  or,  it  might  be  stipu- 
lated that,  besides  recompensing,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  the  person  whom  the  prisoner  had  injured,  and 
paying  the  reasonable  expenses  of  prosecution  and  im- 
prisonment, he  should  obtain  money  enough  to  defray 
the  cost  of  emigrating  to  some  other  country,  where  it 
is  comparatively  easy  to  obtain  a  living,  and  where  he 
would  be  less  exposed  to  the  temptations  to  which  he 
had  here  yielded.  In  some  cases  both  requirements 
might  be  made. 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  7. 
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The  kind  of  emigration  here  referred  to  would  be 
essentially  different  from  transportation,  because,  by  the 
nature  of  the  arrangement,  it  would  necessarily  be 
limited  to  such  persons  as  had  not  only  given  proof  of 
ability  to  get  an  honest  livelihood,  but  shown  such  long- 
continued  self-control,  and  general  good  conduct,  as  to 
afford  well-grounded  hope  that  they  would  become  use- 
ful members  of  society,  and  prove  an  acceptable  acqui- 
sition to  the  colony  or  foreign  country  to  which  they 
might  emigrate. 

Of  transportation,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
few  can  have  a  lower  opinion  than  myself;  indeed,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  system  has  generated  monstrous 
evils.  It  is  more  than  twelve  years  since  I  recom- 
mended, in  one  of  my  annual  Reports,  its  discon- 
tinuance ;  and  I  rejoice  to  see  that  the  colonists  them- 
selves are  now  alive  to  its  baneful  effects,  and  are  no 
longer  tempted,  by  the  hope  of  cheap  labour,  to  support 
a  system  which  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  a  high  tone 
of  morality,  but  dangerous  to  life  and  property,  and 
even  to  the  personal  honour  of  the  female  part  of  the 
population. 

Nor  is  the  evil  confined  to  the  penal  colonies  alone, 
for  the  convicts  soon  find  their  way  into  other  colonies ; 
indeed  it  is  stated  that  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  a  society 
has  been  formed  expressly  to  aid  them  in  so  doing; 
and  it  appears  that  most  of  tlie  crimes  in  South  Aus- 
tralia (though  one  principle  in  the  foundation  of  that 
colony  was  exemption  from  the  convict  system)  are 
committed  by  released  convicts. 
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Fortunately — for  so  I  regard  it — ordinary  transport- 
ation is  very  expensive ;  wliereas  it  has  been  demon- 
strated, both  in  this  country  and  in  America,  that,  under 
good  arrangements,  imprisonment  may  be  made  self- 
supporting. 

Of  late,  as  is  well  known,  the  evils  of  transportation 
have  been  much  mitigated,  by  the  convicts  being  pre- 
paratorily subjected,  for  a  considerable  period,  to  im- 
proved prison  discipline,  and  taught  useful  employ- 
ments ;  and  much  credit  is  due  to  those  who  have 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  effecting  this  change ;  but, 
on  many,  the  permanent  effect  of  this  limited  pro- 
bation must  be  insufficient — on  some  scarcely  percep- 
tible. While  this  continues,  and  while,  indeed,  any  are 
conveyed  abroad  who  have  not  given  substantial  proof 
of  their  having  both  the  power  and  intention  of  leading 
an  honest  life,  the  malignant  evil  of  the  system — the 
propagation  of  iniquity — must  go  on. 

One  suggestion  on  the  subject  has  been  made,  but  it 
seems  scarcely  deserving  of  serious  notice.  It  is,  that 
criminals  should  still  be  removed  to  distant  lands,  but 
that  they  should  there  undergo  imprisonment. 

As  regards  the  alleged  cheapness  of  such  a  plan,  the 
cost  of  transit  would  probably  be  found  to  more  than 
counterbalance  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  food, 
now  so  moderate  in  this  country,  not  to  speak  of  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  an  efficient  control  over  expenses 
in  remote  colonies.  But  the  weightiest  objection  to 
this  scheme  is,  that  it  removes  to  another  region  the 
office  of  directing  the  treatment  of  criminals — a  task 
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sufficiently  difficult  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, but  rendered  far  more  so  by  distance  from  the 
seat  of  Government. 

Those  who  object  to  the  discontinuance  of  transporta- 
tion often  ask  how  the  criminals  are  to  be  disposed  of, 
and  where  so  large  a  number  is  to  be  kept,  if  none  are 
sent  out  of  the  country?  The  reply,  one  would  sup- 
pose, might  be  readily  suggested  by  looking  at  America, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries,  which  have 
no  penal  colonies ;  but  no  one  who  has  calmly  con- 
sidered the  subject  can  doubt  that  there  is  room  for  all 
our  criminals  on  a  small  portion  of  the  unoccupied 
land  in  this  country,  even  though  they  were  far  more 
numerous. 

It  is  a  good  omen  of  the  state  of  a  nation,  when  a 
country  gentleman  like  Mr.  Adderley  devotes  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  and  talent  to  such  ques- 
tions as  these ;  and  calls  on  his  countrymen  to  join  him 
in  efforts  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  degraded 
and  criminal,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  their 
own  pleasures  and  pastimes. 

It  is  cheering  to  find  that  the  Queen,  in  her  speech 
on  the  opening  of  the  present  Parliament,  recommends 
an  important  step  towards  the  discontinuance  of  trans- 
portation. I  sincerely  hope  that  Her  Majesty's  advice 
will  be  adopted,  and  that  this  step  will  soon  be  followed 
by  the  total  disuse  of  the  system ;  and  that  although 
after  an  interval  of  more  than  two  hundred  years  we 
shall,  as  a  people,  cease  in  transportation,  as  in  all  other 
kinds  of  colonization,  to  be  liable  to  the  charge  con- 
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tained  in  the  declaration  of  the  great  Bacon,  that  "  it 
is  a  shameful  and  unblessed  thing  to  take  the  scum 
of  people,  and  wicked,  condemned  men  to  be  the 
people  with  whom  you  plant." 

The  only  kinds  of  punishment  which,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  expedient  to  retain  are,  first,  imprisonment  (with 
its  legitimate  accompaniments);  second,  pecuniary  fines; 
and  third,  the  exaction  of  securities :  that  of  imprison- 
ment to  be  resorted  to  only  when  neither  of  the  others 
can  be  employed,  or  when  they  are  deemed  insufficient 
to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

Among  the  advantages  of  these  kinds  of  punishment 
are  the  means  which  they  afford  of  stopping  at  any 
moment  if  the  punishment  have  been  awarded  through 
error  or  injustice ;  and  the  opportunity  they  allow  for 
making  compensation  for  the  pain  and  dishonour  which 
have  been  wrongly  inflicted ;  whereas  the  disgrace  of 
flogging  can  never  be  wholly  effaced;  and  still  less 
after  the  tremendous  punishment  of  death  has  been  in- 
flicted, can  anything  atone  to  the  sufferer  or  his  be- 
reaved and  dishonoured  family;  and  that  persons  have 
really  been  executed  who  were  afterwards  found  to  be 
innocent,  is  a  fact  beyond  all  doubt.^ 

A  good  result  that  would  follow  from  making  the 
cure  of  the  offender  instead  of  his  mere  punishment 
the  direct  object  of  the  law,  would  be,  that  the  true 
friends  of  a  criminal  would  desire  his  conviction,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  subjected  without  delay  to  the 
necessary   discipline  for   his   cure.     Indeed,  to  judge  ' 
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from  the  admissions  which  prisoners  have  made  to 
me,  the  offender  himself,  after  the  excitement  had 
passed  away  under  which  he  had  committed  his  of- 
fence, would  not  unfrequently  feel  that  it  was  best 
for  him  to  be  placed  for  a  time  under  control.  And 
thus  nearly  all  parties  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  prose- 
cutor, the  prisoner's  counsel,  the  witnesses,  and  the 
judge,  would,  in  some  cases  at  least,  have  the  same 
object — the  arrival  at  the  truth  ;  instead  of  the  hall  of 
justice  being  degraded,  as  too  often  it  is,  into  a  kind  of 
mental  boxing  ground,  where  witnesses  are  insulted  and 
browbeaten,  and  where  the  prisoner,  to  his  surprise, 
sometimes  finds  that  any  arts  of  trickery  and  deception 
which  he  may  have  practised  (and  which  probably  led 
to  his  being  then  on  his  trial)  are  outdone  by  the 
well-dressed  gentlemen  around  him,  in  their  power  of 
twisting  evidence,  distorting  facts,  and  implying,  with 
well-feigned  simplicity,  the  truth  of  that  which  they 
know  to  be  false. 

As  criminals,  like  other  ignorant  people,  have  gene- 
rally great  confidence  in  their  good  luck,  any  chance  of 
escape  of  conviction  much  diminishes  the  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  their  acts.  For  this  reason,  therefore, 
among  others,  it  is  very  important  to  destroy  the  present 
lottery  character  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
so  bring  the  conviction  of  the  guilty  as  near  as  possible 
to  an  absolute  certainty. 

All  restrictions,  consequently,  upon  evidence,  and 
everything  that  obstructs  the  road  to  the  simple  truth, 
should  be  removed.  The  "  humanity  of  the  English 
law"  in  giving  a  criminal  a  chance  of  escape  is,  in 
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fact,  inhumanity  both  to  society  and  to  tlie  criminal 
himself*. 

By  the  abolition  of  revolting  punishments,  and  by 
confining  the  object  of  the  statute  to  the  protection 
of  society  and  the  cure  of  the  offender,  the  propriety 
and  reasonableness  of  the  law  would  eventually  become 
y/  so  evident  that  public  feeling  would  be  strong  in  its 
support  ;  all  unwillingness  to  give  evidence  would  dis- 
appear, and  the  excited  interest  now  often  shown  in 
criminals,  with  all  the  eclat,  romance,  and  heroism  of 
y    crime,  would  fall  to  the  ground  f . 

It  is  objected  to  the  abolition  of  public  punishments, 
including  that  of  death,  that  they  are  necessary  as 
examples  ;  by  which,  I  presume,  is  meant,  that  without 
such  exhibitions  those  inclined  to  commit  crime  may 
be  ignorant  or  reckless  of  the  penal  consequences. 

How  feeble  the  example  of  an  execution  often  is 
on  the  criminal  population,  is  shown  by  the  many 
offences  that  are  frequently  committed  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  very  tragedy  itself;  a  performance 
notorious  for  its  accompaniments  of  drunkenness,  tumult, 
and  vice,  but  never  pictured  to  the  public  mind  in 
all  its  deformity  till  portrayed  by  the  masterly  hand  of 
Charles  Dickens. 


*  The  foregoing  observations  apply  with  much  less  force  to  the 
administration  of  criminal  law  in  Scotland  than  in  England;  and 
their  applicability  even  to  England  is  happily  much  less  now  than 
formerly. 

t  See  in  the  Appendix,  No.  8,  an  account  of  an  execution  at 
Salisbury,  and  of  the  conduct,  before  death,  of  a  man  who  was  hanged 
for  murder  at  New  Brunswick,  in  America. 
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An  instance  of  the  apparent  utter  failure  of  hanging, 
as  a  means  of  striking  terror  into  evil-doers,  came 
within  my  own  knowledge.  An  elderly  lady,  with 
whom  I  was  well  acquainted,  and  who  has  not  long  been 
dead,  had  occasion,  on  the  wedding  excursion  of  a  friend, 
to  whom  she  had  acted  as  bridesmaid,  to  pass  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening  over  Hounslow  Heath.  As  they  ap- 
proached a  mound  they  saw  binder  three  gibbets  that  had 
been  erected  there  a  group  of  men,  whom  the  travelling 
party  suspected  to  be  highwaymen,  and  they  therefore 
proceeded  immediately  to  conceal  their  money  and 
jewels.  Before  they  could  effect  their  purpose,  however, 
the  highwaymen,  for  such  they  were,  presented  them- 
selves masked,  and  with  pistols  in  hand,  at  the  carriage 
windows,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  seve- 
ral watches  and  nearly  forty  pounds  in  money,  before 
they  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  other  carriages, 
and  obliged  to  decamp. 

A  benevolent  and  kind-hearted  man,  the  governor  of 
one  of  our  county  prisons,  told  me  that  the  first  time  after 
his  appointment  that  he  had  to  prepare  for  an  execution 
he  was  quite  miserable ;  that  the  night  before  the  event 
he  had  no  sleep ;  and  that  such  was  the  state  of  his  feel- 
ings, that,  had  it  not  been  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  his 
wife  and  family,  he  should  have  thrown  up  his  appoint- 
ment. When,  however,  a  second  execution  came  on, 
he  was  astonished  to  find  how  much  less  his  feelings 
were  excited ;  and  he  said  that  after  the  third  time 
such  an  occurrence  made  but  little  impression  on  him. 
He  justly  remarked,  if  such  was  the  effect  of  repeti- 
tion on  himself,  how  little  that  was  durable  could  be 
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expected  from  the  repeated  sight  of  an  execution  on 
a  coarse-minded  and  hardened  criminal. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  that  society  should 
direct  its  efforts  towards  securing  express  instruction, 
both  lay  and  clerical,  on  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
crime,  and  towards  secluding  those  habitual  offenders, 
by  whose  bad  example  the  loose  in  principle  or  weak  in 
intellect  are  first  led  astray,  than  in  creating  factitious 
punishments,  uncertain  at  best,  and  in  getting  up  re- 
volting and  degrading  exhibitions  of  disgrace  and  pain ! 

The  horror,  too,  which  the  strangling  of  a  fellow- 
creature  causes  to  many  of  the  best  portion  of  the  com- 
munity is  alone  a  great  evil* ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  an  example  of  punishment  is  also  a  suggestion  to 
crime ;  and  that  the  greater  the  display  of  the  first  the 
more  does  the  idea  of  the  second  fasten  on  the  mind. 

It  is  related  of  a  person  who  was  hanged  for  forgery, 
but  who  till  near  the  time  of  his  trial  had  held  a  respect- 
able situation  and  enjoyed  a  good  reputation,  that  he 
confessed  that  the  first  idea  of  committing  forgery 
flashed  across  his  mind  as  he  stood  witnessing  the  death 
of  Fauntleroy;  that  the  thought  afterwards  haunted 
him ;  that  he  could  not  help  devising  means  by  which 
he  could  have  avoided  the  errors  which  led  to  Faunt- 
leroy's  discovery;  and  that  at  last  the  temptation  to 
commit  forgery  became  irresistible. 

The  attempt  to  commit  murder  (in  the  way  practised 

*  For  a  highly  graphic,  but,  I  believe,  unexaggerated  description 
of  the  suffering  which  an  execution  sometimes  causes  to  the  best 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  district,  see  the  *'  Terror- 
struck  Town." 
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by  Courvoisier)  by  a  governess  in  a  nobleman's  family, 
who  had  become  insane  by  reading  the  account  of 
Courvoisier's  trial  and  execution,  is  another  example 
of  the  danger  of  drawing  public  attention  to  the  com- 
mission of  crime.  Indeed  it  is  notorious,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  any  act  to  which  the  public  attention  is  power- 
fully attracted,  whether  it  be  a  murder,  a  suicide,  or 
other  deed  of  an  exciting  kind,  is  likely  to  be  followed 
by  similar  acts.  In  truth,  there  are  always  many  people 
whose  reason  has  so  slender  a  control  over  their  feel- 
ings, that  no  sooner  is  an  idea  connected  with  their 
strong  predispositions  forcibly  presented  to  their  mind, 
than  the  feeling  becomes  unconquerable,  and  it  takes 
its  course  regardless  of  consequences. 

Let  those  who  defend  capital  punishment,  on  the 
ground  of  the  necessity  for  striking  examples,  consider 
this  question.  Suppose  an  execution  to  take  place  in 
the  yard  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  with  all  the  inmates 
assembled  to  witness  it.  Would  such  a  spectacle  be 
likely  to  have  a  deterring  effect  on  the  homicidal  luna- 
tics, and  thereby  render  the  lives  of  the  officers  more 
secure  ?  On  the  contrary,  would  not  the  desire  to  shed 
blood  be  strongly  excited,  and  would  not  every  officer's 
life  be  at  once  placed  in  great  jeopardy?  Yet  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  subject  know  that  between 
lunatics  and  criminals  the  difference  is  often  but  slight. 

In  the  Spectator  newspaper  of  April  17th  last,  not 
fewer  than  nine  violent  deaths  are  recorded  as  having 
occurred  in  the  previous  week;  in  some  the  perpe- 
trators had  destroyed  their  near  relatives,  in  some 
themselves,  and  in  some  both  their  relatives  and  them- 
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selves;  but  whatever  the  form  of  manifestation  the 
cause  was  in  all  cases  the  same — insanity.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  particulars: — Thomas  Wheeler  (who 
had  been  twice  in  a  lunatic  asylum)  killed  his  mother ; 
a  basket-maker,  named  Sparkhurst,  dro\\Tied  himself 
and  his  two  sons  together ;  a  man  named  Dawes  mur- 
dered his  wife  and  child  and  then  committed  suicide ; 
a  young  woman  named  Mary  Smith  committed  suicide, 
and  her  brother  James  followed  her  example  within 
a  day  or  two. 

In  Mr.  Sampson's  able  work  entitled  "  Criminal  Ju- 
risprudence," it  is  shown  that  in  many  executions  for 
murder  the  sufferers  had  been  labouring  under  mental 
disease ;  that  had  they  been  in  their  proper  place  (a 
madhouse)  they  would  have  been  termed  homicidal 
patients,  and  so  treated ;  and  that  their  morbid  desire 
was  simply  to  spill  blood,  regardless  whose  life  was 
taken  away,  even  if  it  were  their  own ;  indeed,  that  in 
many  cases,  after  they  had  accomplished  their  imme- 
diate purpose,  they  had  voluntarily  come  forward  to 
surrender  themselves  with  the  prospect  before  them  of 
death.  In  particular  I  would  refer  to  Mr.  Sampson's 
fifth  chapter,  entitled  "Statement  of  Homicides  in  Great 
Britain,  from  1881  to  1835 ;  with  other  cases  showing 
the  coincidence  of  the  suicidal  with  the  homicidal  pro- 
pensity, and  the  tendency  of  capital  punishment  to  act 
as  a  stimulant  to  the  perpetration  of  murder." 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  would  appear  that  the 
spectacle  of  public  punishments,  and  everything  which 
serves  to  draw  attention  to  the  commission  of  crime, 
are  productive  of  a  great  balance  of  injury. 
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A  child  five  years  old,  upon  hearing  the  expression 
"  hanging  a  murderer,"  asked  his  mother  its  meaning. 
He  listened  to  the  explanation  with  earnest  attention 
and  wonder,  and  then  said,  eagerly,  "  Will  hanging  this 
man  make  the  other  man  alive  again?"  Upon  being 
informed  that  unhappily  it  would  not,  he  exclaimed  with 
a  strong  feeling  of  commiseration,  "  Then  why  kill  him, 
for  when  he  is  dead  we  can  never  make  him  good  again?" 

I  conclude  this  branch  of  my  subject  with  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  evils  of  capital  punishment 
drawn  by  a  person  who  was  himself  a  prisoner  though 
not  an  ordinary  criminal.  It  is  taken  from  the  Fifth 
Report  on  the  Prison  at  Pentonville,  page  34 : — 

"  In  the  assize-yard  there  was  a  considerable  number 
of  what  are  called  first  offenders,  nine  or  ten,  including 
myself;  the  remainder  forming  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority; two  of  them  murderers,  both  of  whom  were 
subsequently  condemned  to  death.  I  cannot  reflect 
without  pain  on  the  reckless  conduct  of  these  two 
unhappy  men  during  the  few  weeks  I  was  with  them. 
As  regarded  themselves  they  seemed  indifferent  to  the 
probable  result  of  their  coming  trial.  They  even  went 
so  far  as  to  have  a  mock  trial  in  the  day-room,  when, 
one  of  the  prisoners  sitting  as  judge,  some  others  acting 
as  witnesses,  and  others  as  counsel,  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  court  of  justice  were  gone  through,  the  sentence 
pronounced,  and  mockingly  carried  into  execution.  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  that  day,  when  one  of  these  mur- 
derers was  placed  in  the  cell  amongst  us,  beneath  the 
assize  court,  a  few  moments  after  the  doom  of  death 
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had  been  passed  upon  him.  Prisoners  on  these  occa- 
sions eagerly  inquire,  '  What  is  the  sentence  ? '  Coolly 
pointing  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  to  his  neck,  he 
said,  '  I  anoL  to  hang.'  He  then  broke  into  a  fit  of  curs- 
ing the  judge,  and  mimicked  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  delivered  the  sentence.  The  length  of  his  trial 
was  then  discussed  ;  all  the  circumstances  that  had  been 
elicited  during  its  progress  were  detailed  and  dwelt 
upon;  the  crowded  state  of  the  court,  the  eagerness  of 
the  individuals  present  to  get  a  sight  of  him,  the  grand 
speech  of  his  counsel,  all  were  elements  that  seemed  to 
have  greatly  gratified  his  vanity,  and  to  have  drugged 
him  into  a  forgetfulness  of  the  bitterness  of  his  doom. 
He  then  dwelt  upon  the  speech  he  should  make  on  the 
scaffold ;  was  sure  there  would  be  an  immense  concourse 
of  people  at  his  execution,  as  it  was  a  holiday  week ; 
and  from  these,  and  numerous  other  considerations, 
drew  nourishment  to  that  vanity  and  love  of  distinction 
which  had  in  no  small  degree  determined,  perhaps,  the 
commission  of  his  crime.  To  minds  in  the  depths  of 
ignorance,  and  already  contaminated  by  vicious  and 
criminal  courses  of  life,  such  a  man  becomes  an  object 
of  admiration.  They  obtain  from  him  some  slight  me- 
morial, such  as  a  lock  of  his  hair,  or  some  small  part  of 
his  dress,  which  they  cherish  with  a  sentiment  for  which 
veneration  is  the  most  appropriate  term;  while  the 
notoriety  he  has  obtained  may  incite  them  to  the  per- 
petration of  some  act  equally  atrocious." 

The  only  remaining  kinds  of  punishment  to  be  con- 
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sidered  are,  pecuniary  fines,  the  exaction  of  securities, 
and  imprisonment.  These  appear  to  me  to  be  unob- 
jectionable ;  and  if  we  inckide  in  imprisonment  com- 
pensation to  the  party  injured,  as  a  duty  to  be  performed 
before  release,  they  are  sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  punishment. 

With  respect  to  fines  and  securities,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  the  same  principle  is  applicable  that 
has  been  adduced  in  the  case  of  imprisonment ;  namely, 
that  as  far  as  practicable  what  is  exacted  should  be 
sufficient,  and  not  more  than  sufficient,  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  Such  a  principle,  however,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  practice  now  in  use  of  fixing  limits, 
either  upwards  or  downwards,  to  the  amount  of  the 
fines  or  securities ;  for  while  in  the  case  of  a  poor  and 
timid  female  who  has  infringed  the  law,  a  fine  or 
security  of  even  a  few  shillings  may  be  more  than 
sufficient,  the  loss  of  a  thousand  pounds  may  not  be 
enough  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  a  man  who  is  at 
once  rich,  daring,  and  violent.  Gradually,  therefore, 
as  in  the  case  of  imprisonment,  with  an  increasing 
public  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  our 
courts  of  justice,  should  the  power  of  levying  fines  and 
exacting  securities  be  enlarged  until  the  practice  of 
fixing  maximum  and  minimum  amounts  is  abandoned. 

Such  maxima  and  minima  seem  to  be  a  compromise 
between  the  old  system  of  allowing  offences,  including 
even  maiming  and  killing,  to  be  committed  for  certain 
fixed  payments,  and  the  plan  of  elastic  punishment  by 
which  even  the  wealthiest  in  the  realm  may  be  made 
to  feel  that,  if  they  persist  in  violating  the  law,  their 
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means  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  their  riches  reduced 
to  nought. 

With  the  law  thus  altered,  and  with  its  administration 
confided  solely  to  sagacious,  well-informed,  courageous, 
and  upright  magistrates,  we  should  no  longer  witness 
the  disgraceful  spectacle  of  a  man  with  all  the  insolence 
that  ill-placed  wealth  and  power  sometimes  assume, 
maltreating  his  neighbour,  assaulting  the  officer  who 
comes  to  afford  protection,  and  then  throwing  down  a 
few  pounds  or  shillings  as  an  equivalent  for  the  wrong. 

I  must  not  be  here  understood  as  implying  a  sweeping 
censure.  Few  persons  have  had  better  opportunities 
than  myself  of  witnessing  the  disinterested  and  patri- 
otic exertions  of  a  large  portion  of  our  magistracy. 
But,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  obviously  important  that 
those  who  are  to  administer  justice  should  have  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  law ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  present  system  secures 
in  all  its  functionaries  that  talent,  knowledge,  patience, 
and  practised  ability,  or  that  high  purpose  and  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  which  are  essential  to  the  ju- 
dicial character ;  which  will  allow  of  no  shelter  under 
the  plea  of  well-meaning  ignorance,  will  lead  the  public 
mind  to  rely  in  full  confidence  on  an  enlightened  and 
impartial  exercise  of  power,  and  which  alone  can  justify 
the  Legislature  in  the  delegation  of  such  authority  as  is 
here  contemplated. 

The  following  is  taken  from  my  Report  for  1844 : — 

"  One  great  evil  arising  from  the  multiplicity  of 
judges  now  employed  in  the  inferior  courts  of  criminal 
law,  and  of  the  constant  changes  amon^  them,  is  the 
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lottery  character  which  it  gives  to  justice ;  an  evil  of  y 
peculiar  magnitude  in  the  case  of  criminals,  as,  like 
other  ignorant  people,  many  of  them  have  much  faith 
in  their  good  luck,  and  will  run  great  chances  of  a 
severe  punishment  when  they  would  shrink  from  the 
certainty  even  of  a  small  one.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
occasional  remarks  of  prisoners,  that,  in  their  opinion, 
the  amount  of  their  punishment  depends  much  more 
on  who  happens  to  be  on  the  bench  when  they  are 
tried,  than  on  the  nature  of  their  offence. 

"  Sometimes,  when  visiting  Edinburgh  Prison,  and 
observing  that  there  had  been  a  sudden  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  number  of  prisoners,  especially  of  dis- 
orderly prostitutes,  the  matter  has  been  explained  by 
an  officer's  stating  that  it  depends  on  the  magistrate 
whose  turn  it  happens  to  be  to  sit  in  court. 

•F  *  flF  tJp  *|p 

"  In  many  cases,  too,  they  [the  unprofessional  ma- 
gistrates] are  fully  alive  to  their  own  inability — partly 
from  want  of  legal  knowledge  and  practice,  and  from 
their  time  and  attention  being  chiefly  engaged  in  other 
pursuits,  partly  from  the  feeling  that  any  effort  which 
they  may  make  will  be  of  little  avail  unless  their 
coadjutors  and  successors  follow  in  the  same  track,  and 
partly  from  the  limited  power  which  the  Legislature 
has  thought  it  safe  to  put  in  their  hands — adequately 
to  perform  the  functions  of  their  office ;  and  wish  to 
see  them  transferred  to  other  hands. 

"  So  long  as  the  evils  of  this  system  exist,  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  most  unreasonable  to  reproach  prison 
discipline  with  the  number  of  recommittals. 

N 
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"  Tlie  remedy  which  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
would  be,  first,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  resident 
sheriffs  in  Scotland,  who  are  men  educated  to  the  law, 
and  who  are  bound  to  give  their  whole  time  and  atten- 
tion to  its  administration,  which  they  do  with  a  skill, 
humanity,  and  efficiency,  in  the  general  appreciation 
and  praise  of  which  I  may,  perhaps,  from  the  many 
opportunities  which  I  have  of  witnessing  their  proceed- 
ings, be  allowed  to  join.  Their  efforts,  indeed,  are,  in 
many  cases,  not  limited  to  their  prescribed  duties,  but 
extend  to  the  prevention,  as  well  as  the  cure  of  crime, 
by  promoting  education,  temperance,  and  savings'  banks, 
and  otherwise  helping  to  remove  the  causes  of  crime ; 
and,  secondly,  an  extension  of  the  summary  power  of 
the  sheriffs,  conferred  on  them  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Rae's  Act,  and  against  the  exercise  of  which  I  never 
heard  a  single  complaint." — Tenth  Report,  page  11. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


IMPRISOKMENT. 


The  proper  objects  of  imprisonment  have  already  been 
suggested ;  namely,  to  withdraw  from  criminals  those 
privileges  which  can  safely  be  allowed  only  to  the 
peaceable  and  honest  member  of  society,  and  to  cure 
them  of  their  bad  habits;  both  objects  being  sub- 
ordinate to  the  more  general  one  of  the  prevention  of 
crime. 

Far  as  our  prisons  still  are  from  attaining  these 
objects  in  any  high  degree,  it  is  consolatory  to  know 
that  they  have  at  any  rate  been  much  improved ; 
especially,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  since  the 
establishment  of  a  responsible  system  of  government 
inspection;  a  measure  for  which  the  country  is,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  indebted  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, who  has  ever  shown  himself  a  steady  friend  to 
the  amendment  of  prison  discipline.  How  great  the 
change  has  been  in  Scotland  may  at  once  be  seen  by 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the 
prisons  there,  if  he  will  refer  to  my  early  Reports,  and 
read  the  descriptions  of  the  dirt,  idleness,  drinking, 
gambling,  fighting,  and  stealing,  that  were  then  com- 
mon. 

N  2 
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Even  after  several  bad  governors  had  been  removed, 
and  many  other  improvements  effected,  the  following 
appears  as  the  general  description  of  the  state  of  the 
prisons  of  Scotland  in  my  Report  for  1838-9 : — 

"  By  referring  to  the  evidence  given  in  the  Report 
on  the  Edinburgh  Bridewell,  your  Lordship  will  per- 
ceive how  fully  convinced  the  thieves  themselves  are 
that  the  prisons  of  Scotland,  even  including  some  which 
are  good  compared  with  the  generality,  serve  in  their 
present  state  as  schools  of  crime.  But,  in  truth,  no 
such  corroborative  evidence  can  be  necessary  to  prove 
that  such  must  be  the  effects  of  a  system  which  admits 
of  prisoners  of  different  ages,  tried  and  untried,  thieves, 
deserters,  and  persons  convicted  of  petty  assaults  only, 
being  herded  together,  almost  secure  from  observation, 
and  wholly  unprovided  with  useful  employment;  a 
system  under  which  the  smuggling  of  forbidden  articles 
into  the  prisons,  smoking,  drinking,  gambling,  swearing, 
the  use  of  obscene  language,  stealing  from  each  other, 
cheating,  quarrelling,  fighting,  and  various  acts  of 
tyranny,  are  of  common  occurrence ;  and  under  which 
robberies  are  planned  to  be  executed  after  the  offenders 
shall  have  left  prison. 

"  I  do  not  bring  forward  this  matter  as  new ;  similar 
statements  have  appeared  in  each  of  my  former  Reports, 
and  the  facts  are  of  public  notoriety.  My  object  in 
collecting  further  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  calling 
attention  to  it,  is  to  impress  yet  more  on  the  public 
mind  the  great  evil  of  delay  in  applying  an  efficient 
remedy.  In  the  present  Report  the  fullest  evidence  as 
to  the  extent  of  these  and  other  evils  is  to  be  found  in 
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the  accounts  of  the  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  gaols,  and 
of  the  Edinburgh  Bridewell.  I  should  remark,  how- 
ever, that  the  latter  is,  comparatively,  a  good  priso«, 
and  that  much  of  the  evidence  given  in  the  Report  upon 
it  relates  to  other  prisons.  I  would  also  refer,  among 
others,  to  the  Reports  on  the  prisons  of  Stirling, 
Inverary,  Tain,  Dingwall,  Elgin,  Cupar,  Dunfermline, 
Haddington,  Stranraer,  and  Kirkwall." 

In  England,  however,  the  change  has  not  been  so 
great,  the  state  of  the  prisons  at  starting  not  having 
generally  been  so  bad,  while,  owing  to  causes  about  to 
be  shown,  the  rate  of  progress  has  been  slower. 

The  ordinary  or  average  number  of  criminal  prisoners 
in  England,  exclusive  of  persons  in  lock-up  houses  and 
police  cells  (of  whom  there  are  no  complete  returns) 
is  about  16,000,  and  in  Scotland  about  2700 ;  which 
is  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  population ; 
but  for  the  comparison  to  be  fair  a  considerable  deduc- 
tion should  be  made  from  the  number  of  prisoners  in 
Scotland,  as  the  practice  there,  contrary  to  the  usage 
in  England,  is  to  send  persons  remanded  for  further 
examination  to  a  regular  prison,  and,  consequently,  to 
include  them  in  the  returns.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  deduction  should  be  made  on  this  account,  but 
perhaps  it  may  be  put  down  at  300;  which  would 
reduce  the  number  of  prisoners  in  Scotland,  of  the  cor- 
responding classes  with  those  in  England,  to  about 
2400. 

The  whole  number  of  comtnittals  to  the  regular 
prisons  in  England  every  year  is,  on  an  average,  about 
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115,000,  and  in  Scotland  about  24,000,  or,  after 
making  a  deduction  in  the  latter  case  for  prisoners 
remanded  but  subsequently  liberated,  perhaps  about 
23,000. 

If  we  assume  these  deductions  to  be  tolerably  cor- 
rect, it  follows  that  while  the  average  number  of 
persons  in  prison  at  any  one  time  in  England  is  some- 
what greater,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  in 
Scotland,  the  number  of  committals  is  less ;  for  while 
one  person  in  about  150  is  committed  to  prison  every 
year  in  England,  the  proportion  in  Scotland  is  one  to 
about  130. 

As  the  average  number  of  prisoners  in  England  is 
greater,  proportionately,  than  in  Scotland,  while  the 
number  of  committals  is  less,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  ordinary  length  of  imprisonment  is  greater  in  Eng- 
land than  in  Scotland ;  and  such  is  the  case. 

Taking  the  different  sexes,  one  male  in  about  100  is 
committed  to  prison  every  year  both  in  England  and 
Scotland ;  but,  while  in  England  there  is  only  one 
female  in  about  350,  in  Scotland  there  is  one  in  less 
than  200. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  both  countries  the  proportion 
of  females  committed  to  prison  is  much  less  than 
of  males,  but  that  many  more  females,  proportionately, 
are  committed  in  Scotland  than  in  England ;  and  that 
it  is  among  the  females  that  the  excess  of  committals 
in  Scotland  is  to  be  found.  This  is  owing  chiefly,  in 
my  opinion,  to  the  non-existence  there  of  an  efficient 
poor  law ;  a  want  which  must  be  most  felt  by  the 
weaker  sex,  and   of  the   effect  of  which   in   causing 
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persons  to  be  sent  to  prison  the  facts  mentioned  at 
page  97  afford  a  striking  proof. 

Taking  both  sexes,  there  is,  ordinarily,  one  person 
in  about  1100  in  prison  in  England,  and  one  in  about 
1200  in  Scotland. 

The  average  period  of  imprisonment  in  England  is 
about  fifty  days,  and  in  Scotland  about  forty. 

The  utter  insufficiency  of  such  periods  to  produce  a 
permanent  good  effect  on  the  character  of  those  impri- 
soned, must  be  apparent  to  every  one.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  in  those  whose  term  much  exceeds  the  average, 
that  any  sensible  improvement  can  reasonably  be  looked 
for ;  while,  on  a  large  majority,  the  whole  difficult  and 
expensive  machinery  of  apprehension,  trial,  and  convic- 
tion, must  be  almost  thrown  away. 

It  was  formerly  the  case,  and  probably  is  so  still,  that 
in  the  Prison  of  Edinburgh  most  of  the  inmates  re- 
mained less  than  fourteen  days ! 

In  both  countries  the  great  majority  of  th^  prisoners 
are  between  the  ages  of  17  and  50.  The  returns 
for  England  do  not  enable  me  to  give  the  exact  pro- 
portion there ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  about  the  same 
as  in  Scotland,  where  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  prisoners 
are  at  this  period  of  life.  Hence  the  great  majority 
of  prisoners  are  at  the  best  age  for  labour  and  self- 
swpfort. 

On  entering  into  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of 
a  good  system  of  imprisonment  and  into  an  examina- 
tion how  far  these  principles  have  been  acted  upon,  and 
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in  what  way  their  operation  can  be  extended,  I  would 
premise  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  common  idea,  that  the 
principles  are  recondite  and  difficult  of  comprehension, 
is  quite  a  mistake.  I  believe  them  to  be  perfectly 
simple,  and  such  as  in  most  cases  can  be  made  intelli- 
gible even  to  a  child ;  indeed  I  have  heard  children, 
when  talking  on  the  subject,  spontaneously  announce 
some  of  the  truest  and  most  important  maxims 
of  prison  discipline.  As  in  other  subjects,  such  as 
commercial  intercourse,  it  is  not  till  the  judgment 
has  become  warped  by  interest,  imaginary  or  real, 
and  by  the  expressed  opinions  of  others  who  have 
grown  up  with  an  adverse  bias,  that  it  loses  sight  of 
the  true  and  natural  laws  and  gets  involved  in  diffi- 
culties. 

An  intelligent  child  seven  years  old,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed in  her  own  family  to  see  punishment  adminis- 
tered with  reluctance,  and  never  beyond  what  was 
necessary  to  prevent  a  greater  evil,  but  who  had  had 
no  opportunity  of  hearing  the  subject  of  prison  disci- 
pline discussed,  though,  as  she  lived  near  a  prison,  she 
had  probably  sometimes  turned  her  little  mind  towards 
it,  was  observed  to  be  employed  one  day  in  transforming 
her  dolls  into  the  characters  of  a  little  drama,  in  which 
governors,  matrons,  and  prisoners  were  the  principal  per- 
formers. The  carpet  was  covered  with  buildings  made 
of  Lilliputian  bricks,  and  inhabited  by  wooden  prisoners. 
On  being  asked  to  explain  all  these  arrangements,  she 
said, — "  This  part  is  where  poor  prisoners  are  received 
till  the  kind  governor  can  judge  whether  they  wish 
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to  do  right;  this,  where  he  trusts  some  with  more 
liberty ;  this,  where  prisoners  can  steal  some  things  if 
they  choose;  and  this  (which  is  the  governor's  own 
house)  where  there  are  many  valuable  things  left  about, 
and  where  prisoners  always  stay  some  time  before  the 
governor  asks  other  people  to  employ  them,  that  he 
may  be  sure  they  have  become  honest." 

This  took  place  twenty  years  ago,  and,  consequently, 
before  the  voluminous  works  had  been  published  which 
have  since  appeared  on  the  separate  system,  and  on  the 
question  whether  this  system  ought  ever  to  be  departed 
from,  and  if  so  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner ! 

The  first  essential  requisite  of  a  good  system  of  im- 
prisonment, as  already  suggested,  is,  that  the  condition 
of  the  prisoner  should  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  honest 
labourer ;  otherwise  that  which  was  intended  to  deter 
from  crime  may  stimulate  to  its  commission.  And 
seeing  that  different  men  have  very  different  ideas  of 
the  elements  of  comfort,  it  is  important  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  prisoner  should  not  only  be  inferior  in  its 
general  or  average  relation,  but  that  it  should  be  in- 
ferior, as  far  as  practicable,  in  every  separate  part. 
Thus  the  sluggard  will  consider  a  prison  where  he  is 
allowed  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  bed, 
and  where,  when  up,  he  will  not  be  compelled  to  labour, 
a  place  to  be  coveted  rather  than  shunned,  even  though 
he  should  have  spare  diet  and  be  in  a  cell  by  himself. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  glutton  will  have  little  objec- 
tion to  a  system  of  discipline  under  which  he  gets 
more  and  better  food  than  out  of  prison,  even  though, 
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as  in  the  last  case,  he  may  be  in  a  separate  cell  and 
may  in  addition  be  required  to  work. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  belief  at  present,  that 
as  regards  this  fundamental  rule,  the  general  practice 
has  of  late  years  been  retrograde  ;  and  that  our  prisons 
have  to  a  great  extent  been  converted  into  places  of 
attraction.  Although  on  some  few  points  this  opinion 
may  be  well  founded,  no  one  really  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  criminals,  and  with  the  former  and  present 
state  of  our  prisons,  can  doubt  that  the  general  effect 
of  the  changes  that  have  been  introduced  has  been 
quite  the  reverse. 

The  following  is  taken  from  my  First  Report  on  the 
prisons  of  Scotland,  and  relates  therefore  to  a  time 
anterior  to  any  of  the  modern  improvements : — 

"  I  found  the  greater  part  of  the  gaolers  of  opinion 
that  most  of  the  prisoners  care  very  little  about  being 
in  prison  ;  indeed,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  prisoner 
is  in  general  well-fed  and  lodged,  that  he  is  required  to 
do  no  labour  whatsoever,  and  that  he  passes  his  time  in 
company  with  those  with  whom  it  may  generally  be 
presumed  he  would  wish  to  associate,  it  is  probable  that 
to  many  a  prison-life  has  charms  which  more  than  re- 
concile them  to  its  restrictions.  A  striking  instance  of 
a  criminal  manifesting  a  desire  to  be  in  prison  will  be 
found  in  the  Report  on  the  prison  at  Dundee.  I  have 
been  informed  too  by  Mr.  List,  the  able  Superintendant 
of  the  Police  of  Haddingtonshire,  that  criminals  are 
often  heard  to  declare  that  they  would  rather  be  in  the 
Haddington  Gaol  than  out  of  it,  since  they  are  '  full 
fed  and  have  no  work  to  do.' " — Report  for  1835. 
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I  heard  of  one  case,  in  which  a  prisoner,  who  had 
several  times  complained  of  various  defects  in  the  build- 
ing and  otherwise,  at  last  sent  word  to  the  magistrates 
in  charge  of  the  gaol,  that,  unless  they  made  him  more 
comfortable,  he  would  leave  !  A  threat  which  secured 
speedy  attention  to  his  wishes. 

But  the  most  ludicrous  instance  of  the  non-deterring 
light  in  which  a  Scottish  prison  was  regarded  in  the 
olden  times,  was  mentioned  to  me  in  one  of  my  early 
rounds  of  inspection  in  another  part  of  Scotland. 
In  the  case  to  which  I  refer,  the  period  of  confinement 
for  one  of  the  inmates  having  expired,  the  gaoler  com- 
municated to  him  the  happy  news,  and  told  him  he 
was  now  at  liberty  to  go.  The  man,  however,  replied 
that  he  had  been  there  twelve  months  for  other  people's 
pleasure,  and  that  he  should  now  stay  for  his  own. 
Finding  that  he  would  yield  to  no  persuasion,  and  that 
he  was  resolutely  fixed  on  remaining,  the  gaoler  re- 
ported the  case  to  the  town  clerk,  who,  having  in  turn 
failed  in  all  his  powers  of  expostulation,  summoned  a 
meeting  of  the  magistrates  to  deliberate  on  the  mea- 
sures necessary  to  adopt  in  such  an  emergency.  The 
wisdom,  however,  of  the  whole  bench  was  insuflScient 
for  the  occasion,  and  there  seemed  every  probability  of 
the  prisoner  proving  victorious,  when,  luckily,  the  town 
clerk  hit  upon  an  expedient,  namely,  that  the  refrac- 
tory tenant  should  be  smoked  out !  This  proposal  was 
unanimously  approved  of,  and  some  brimstone  having 
been  procured,  the  proposition  was  forthwith  carried 
into  effect. 
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The  following  is  taken  from  my  Report  for  1844, 
that  is,  after  the  alterations  that  have  been  objected  to, 
as  rendering  prisons  attractive,  had  been  made  : — 

"  I  believe  the  notion  that  the  prisons  in  Scotland 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  their  penal  character,  to  be 
quite  unfounded;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  prisoners,  that  to  the  really  criminal  in 
habits  the  prisons  were  never  so  much  dreaded  as  at 
this  moment. 

"I  attribute  the  mistake  to  the  superficial  view 
likely  to  be  taken  by  any  one  who  walks  through  one 
of  the  present  prisons  in  Scotland,  and  who  does  not 
take  various  matters  into  consideration  which  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind.  Such  a  visitor  will  see  a 
number  of  people  neatly  dressed,  clean,  in  small  rooms 
certainly  but  sufficiently  warm  and  tolerably  well 
lighted,  busily  engaged  at  spinning,  weaving,  shoe- 
making,  mat-making,  knitting,  sewing,  picking  old 
cords,  and  various  other  kinds  of  work ;  and  in  his  round 
he  will  probably  meet  the  chaplain  and  teacher,  em- 
ployed in  exhortation  and  instruction.  If  he  waits  till 
dinner-time,  he  will  see  the  prisoners  get  a  meal  of 
plain  but  wholesome  food ;  and  if  he  should  possibly 
stay  till  bed-time,  he  may  see  them  comfortably  lodged 
for  the  night  in  their  hammocks.  And  such  a  visitor 
may  say  to  himself,  on  quitting  the  prison,  '  Why,  what 
is  there  penal  in  all  this  ?  These  people  are  probably 
better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  better  lodged  than  they 
would  be  in  their  own  houses,  or  than  many  an  honest 
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man  is  who  never  injured  society  !  Such  a  system  must 
act  rather  as  a  premium  to  crime  than  as  a  terror  to 
evil-doers.' 

"But  let  the  visitor  reflect  that,  first,  as  respects 
the  honest  workman,  the  prisoner  has  entirely  lost  his 
freedom,  and  ceased  to  be  his  own  master ;  that  he  is 
not  only  cut  off  from  family  and  friends,  but  that,  gene- 
rally, he  is  deprived  of  companionship  altogether;  that 
he  must  neither  whistle,  sing,  nor  shout;  that,  day  after 
day,  and  month  after  month,  except  at  the  intervals  of 
exercise,  he  is  confined  within  the  four  walls  of  his 
little  cell,  Sundays  and  holidays  affording  no  relief,  the 
very  changes  of  the  season  almost  unknown  to  him,  for 
all,  at  least,  that  he  can  partake  of  their  charms, — let 
him  think  of  this,  and  he  will  probably  be  of  opinion 
that,  though  the  prisoners  were  fed  on  turtle,  instead  of 
barley  broth,  and  slept  on  down,  instead  of  straw,  there 
would  still  be  few  applicants  among  the  honest  working 
class  for  permission  to  occupy  their  places. 

"  And  let  the  visitor,  further,  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  criminals,  and  with  their  ideas  of 
comfort  and  luxury,  and  he  will  probably  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  distress  must  indeed  be  severe, 
and  such  as  to  make  their  being  at  large  dangerous  to 
all  around  them,  before  such  persons  would  voluntarily 
enter  a  prison. 

"  For  what,  owing  generally  to  wretched  training,  are 
the  habits  of  criminals?  Idleness,  late  rising,  and  in- 
dulgence in  drinking,  smoking,  and  gambling.  And 
what  regard  is  paid  to  these  habits,  however  strong 
they  may  be,  on  entering  a  Scottish  prison  ?     Not  the 
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slightest.  However  great  a  sluggard,  he  must  rise, 
the  very  morning  after  his  admission,  even  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  when  the  clock  strikes  six.  Then,  although 
he  would  probably  prefer  remaining  in  his  dirt  to  the 
trouble  of  making  himself  clean,  he  must  immediately 
wash  himself,  and  that  thoroughly.  So  soon  as  that  is 
done,  he  must,  if  he  has  been  tried,  begin  a  task  of 
labour,  with  the  prospect  of  losing  his  dinner  if  he  be 
sullen  and  refuse  to  complete  it.  Should  he  ask  for  a 
companion,  he  will  be  at  once  refused.  Between  times 
he  may  wish  to  comfort  himself  with  a  pipe,  or  at  least 
with  a  pinch  of  snuff;  but,  no,  the  rules  inexorably 
and  most  properly  forbid  all  luxuries,  especially  such 
as  foster  habits  of  expense.  At  dinner,  he  may  ask  for 
at  least  a  little  beer  ;  but  he  is  again  refused,  and  he 
finds  that,  however  much  against  his  will,  he  has  sud- 
denly become  a  member  of  a  total  abstinence  society. 
As  for  opportunities  of  gambling,  he  has  neither  any- 
thing to  stake-  nor  any  person  with  whom  to  play. 

"When  it  is  considered  how  painful  an  effort  is 
generally  necessary  to  break  through  a  single  bad  habit, 
it  may  be  judged  how  much  a  person,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, must  suffer  * ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
that  which  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  visitor,  and 
excellent    in    itself^    is   often    obtained   with    much 

*  An  amusing  illustration  of  the  diflficulty  of  breaking  a  habit 
was  given  in  a  conversation  on  the  subject  which  I  lately  had  with  a 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of 
self-control  which  can  be  afforded  by  high  cultivation.  He  stated, 
that  he  had  at  three  separate  times  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  conquer 
the  habit  of  snuff-taking ;  and  that  he  would  at  that  moment  pay 
down  a  hundred  guineas  to  be  able  to  break  through  it. 
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though  necessary  pain ;  and  the  delusion  will  be  dis- 
pelled that  the  prisons  have  ceased  to  be  places  of 
punishment. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  that,  except  the  weaker 
prisoners,  who  used  to  be  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
stronger,  all  the  worst  criminals  suffer  much  more 
punishment  now  than  when  they  were  allowed  to  pass 
their  time  in  drinking,  gambling,  smoking,  stealing  from 
each  other,  and  recounting  their  misdeeds.  y^ 

"  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  when,  as  was  the 
case  a  few  years  ago,  persons  were  allowed  to  enter  or 
remain  in  the  Glasgow  Prison  who  had  not  been  sen- 
tenced to  confinement,  none  were  found  to  apply  ex- 
cept those  who  were  in  great  destitution  (chiefly  fe- 
males), whose  only  choice  appeared  to  be  between 
stealing,  starving,  or  voluntarily  going  to  prison;  for 
trade  was  bad,  and  they  were  among  the  last  who  were 
likely  to  be  selected  as  workers;  and  there  was  no 
poor-house  open  to  them. 

"  Applications  from  such  persons  for  admission  to 
prison  appear  to  me  to  be  no  more  proof  that  imprison- 
ment is  no  punishment  than  suicides  are  that  it  is  no 
punishment  to  be  put  to  death."* 

The  foregoing,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  relates 
to  the  prisons  in  Scotland,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  are 
very  different  from  the  generality  of  prisons  in  Eng- 
land ;  though,  even  in  England,  the  chief  tendency  of 
the  changes  that  have  been  introduced  has  been  to  ren- 
der the  prisons  much  less  attractive  than  formerly. 

*  Tenth  Report,  page  12. 
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After  securing  that  nothing  shall  be  done  to  weaken 
the  general  framework  of  society,  by  offering  induce- 
ments to  crime,  the  next  most  important  object,  per- 
haps, is,  to  guard  against  the  escape  of  prisoners.  And 
in  this  respect  there  has,  undoubtedly,  been  great  im- 
provement, the  number  of  escapes  being  now  but 
small. 

The  chief  sources  of  danger  here,  in  addition  to 
faults  in  the  building  (which  will  be  considered  when 
speaking  of  construction),  are,  want  of  employment,  in- 
discriminate association  (especially  when  there  is  no 
efficient  superintendence),  and  inconsiderate,  unkind,  or 
vacillating  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  governor.  And 
in  all  these  points  there  has  been  great  improvement. 

Having  spoken  of  the  measures  necessary  to  provide 
against  attractions  to  prisons  on  the  one  hand,  and 
touched  on  those  requisite  to  guard  against  escape  from 
them  on  the  other,  I  have  now  to  consider  the  best 
kind  of  discipline;  a  subject,  indeed,  that  involves 
much  relating  to  the  precautions  just  mentioned. 

The  basis  of  all  good  systems  of  prison  discipline 
must,  in  my  opinion,  be  work  ;  steady,  active,  honour- 
able work.  It  is  by  work  alone  that  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  can  honestly  live ;  and  unless  prisoners 
acquire  habits  of  industry,  and  a  liking  for  some  kind 
of  labour,  little  hope  can  be  entertained  of  their 
conduct  after  liberation.  Their  minds  and  feelings 
may  have  been  acted  upon  by  kind  admonition,  by  the 
fullest  explanation  of  their  temporal  interests,  or  by 
the  powerful  influences  of  religion ;  or,  on  the  other 
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hand,  with  a  view  to  make  them  dread  imprisonment, 
they  may  have  been  subjected  to  everything  that  is 
irksome,  humiliating,  and  painful,  by  means  of  tread- 
mills, labour-machines,  and  the  whip ;  and  a  desire  and 
real  intention  may  have  been  created  in  their  minds 
never  again  to  fall  into  crime;  but  unless  a  prisoner 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  some  handicraft,  and  habits 
of  steady  industry — unless,  in  a  word,  he  obtain  the 
power,  as  well  as  the  wish,  to  live  honestly — it  is  all 
in  vain,  and  sooner  or  later  to  crime  he  will  return. 

Entertaining  from  the  first  a  strong  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  useful  and  productive  work  in  prison,  I 
made  it  a  primary  object  when  I  undertook  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  prisons  in  Scotland ;  where,  when  I 
entered  on  my  duties,  there  were  actually  only  four 
prisons  in  which  (if  we  except,  in  some  cases,  the  cook- 
ing, cleaning,  and  washing)  there  was  any  kind  of 
employment ;  but  where  in  a  short  time  work  was  in- 
troduced into  many  of  the  prisons,  and  where  soon  after 
the  formation  of  the  General  Board  of  Directors  of 
Prisons  it  was  extended  to  all.  Much  of  the  work 
certainly  was  not  of  a  very  desirable  kind,  but  all  of 
it  was  in  some  degree  useful  and  productive ;  and 
where  these  qualities  existed  to  only  a  slight  extent, 
the  general  cause  was  the  shortness  of  the  period  of 
confinement — a  cause  beyond  the  control  of  those  who 
had  charge  of  the  prisons. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland,  when  I  left  that 
district  for  an  English  one,  there  was  not  a  single  prison 
in  which  there  was  any  labour,  such  as  that  of  the 
tread-wheel,  which  was  profitless,  and  imposed  merely  as 
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punishment;  and  the  whip,  which  had  fallen  into  entire 
disuse  as  a  punishment  by  courts  of  justice,  had  also 
long  been  discarded  from  the  prisons.  Now,  however, 
in  imitation  of  southern  practice,  flogging  has  been 
revived  as  a  punishment  to  be  inflicted  by  courts  of 
justice,  though,  I  am  glad  to  say,  it  is  still  forbidden  as 
any  part  of  prison  discipline ;  and  although  the  useless, 
and  therefore  stultifying  labour-machine  has  been 
brought  into  some  of  the  prisons,  productive  employ- 
ment still  forms  the  general  rule,  and  has  become  more 
profitable  in  the  aggregate,  than  ever ;  though,  owing 
to  causes  already  partly  adverted  to,  it  is  still  much  less 
so  than  it  might  be  rendered. 

The  errors  and  deficiencies  in  the  work  department 

/  of  the  prisons  in  Scotland,  exist  in  a  far  greater  degree 

in  the  English  prisons,  in  most  of  which  (though  with 

highly  honourable  exceptions)  comparatively  little  is 

done  towards  cultivating  a  habit  of  steady  industry. 

For  how  is  this  habit  to  be  given  but  by  associating 
pleasurable  feelings  with  industry,  and  painful  ones 
with  idleness?  by  cultivating  each  prisoner's  peculiar 
powers,  so  that  he  may  follow  an  occupation  for  which 
nature  has  fitted  him  ?  and  by  accustoming  him  to  the 
daily  and  punctual  performance  of  a  quantity  of  work, 
sufficient  when  at  large  to  procure  him  a  comfortable 
subsistence  ?  But  in  most  of  the  English  prisons  which 
I  have  seen,  little  is  at  present  done  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements. Hard  labour  is  at  the  outset  often  made 
degrading  instead  of  honourable,  by  forming  part  of  the 
sentence  of  punishment  awarded  to  some  of  the  worst 
offenders.     Then,  again,  the  kinds  of  work  chosen  are 
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generally  those  which  are  least  likely  to  be  interesting 
or  instructive,  such  as  picking  oakum,  or  working  on  a 
treadmill ;  the  power  in  the  latter  case  being  some- 
times turned  to  absolute  waste.  Few  of  the  prisoners 
are  instructed  in  a  trade,  or  have  even  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  themselves  in  any  which  they  may  have 
learnt.  Pain,  to  a  certain  extent,  certainly  often  fol- 
lows the  neglect  of  the  work  allotted,  but  the  pain 
is  artificial  and  irregular,  and  not,  as  in  the  outward 
world,  the  natural  consequence  of  idleness,  in  the 
loss,  measured  by  the  amount  of  work  unperformed, 
of  the  necessaries  or  comforts  of  life ;  and,  however 
energetic  or  industrious  a  prisoner  may  be,  the  hope  of 
reward,  in  being  allowed  to  partake  of  the  fruits  of  his 
industry,  is  scarcely  ever  open  to  him ;  indeed,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  systematically  excluded.  Even  the  mo- 
tive to  industry  afforded  by  giving  a  man  a  specified 
task  to  perform,  instead  of  requiring  him  to  work  a 
certain  number  of  hours,  is  seldom  given ;  and  mea- 
sured in  time,  the  quantity  is  irregular  and  liable  to 
change  with  the  different  seasons;  the  least  quantity 
of  work  being  required  at  that  period  of  the  year  when 
the  frame  is  capable  of  bearing  most,  and  when,  for  the 
vigorous  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  animal  heat,  most  exercise  is  necessary. 

The  little  importance  hitherto  attached  to  useful  and 
productive  labour  in  many  English  prisons,  is  shown  by 
the  small  regard  often  paid  to  the  possession  of  a 
knowledge  of  such  kinds  of  employment  in  the  selection 
of  the  officers.  These  appear,  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
taken  from  the  army  and  police ;  and  to  be  chosen  with 
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reference  to  habits  of  discipline  in  the  most  limited 
sense  of  the  term.  Of  fifteen  male  officers  whom  I 
examined  in  one  prison,  only  three  were  acquainted 
with  any  kind  of  work  which  could  be  carried  on  there. 

Under  such  circumstances,  little  can  be  done  towards 
cultivating  habits  of  industry ;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  inmates  of  the  English  prisons  do  very  little 
towards  maintaining  themselves  by  their  labour,  and 
nothing  towards  supporting  their  families,  or  providing 
a  fund  to  serve  for  a  time  after  leaving  prison ;  indeed, 
as  regards  convicted  prisoners,  and  even  such  of  the  un- 
tried as  are  subsequently  convicted,  the  rules,  as  at  pre- 
sent framed,  not  only  do  not  encourage  the  attainment 
of  these  objects,  but  in  general  absolutely  prohibit  them. 

The  following  evidence  by  the  Governor  of  the  County 
Prison  at  Chester,  and  by  the  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
prison  at  Southwell  in  Nottinghamshire,  given  in  my 
Reports  for  1847  and  1849,  shows  how  much  the 
industry  of  the  prisoners  is  diminished  by  the  want  of 
greater  motives  to  exertion. 

The  Governor  of  the  County  Prison  at  Chester 
stated  : — "  Before  being  appointed  governor  of  this 
prison,  I  had  the  governorship  of  Knutsford  Prison.  I 
was  there  three  years.  During  that  time,  and  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  that  I  have  had  the 
charge  of  this  prison,  it  was  the  rule  for  e\erj  prisoner 
to  have  one-sixth  part  of  his  earnings,  as  a  little  fund 
to  support  him  with  for  a  time  on  his  release,  and,  if 
he  chose,  to  help  to  maintain  his  family  with  while  he 
was  in  prison.  This  rule  acted  very  beneficially ;  but 
it  was  abolished  when  a  change  was  made  in  the  law 
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by  the  Act  2  and  3  Vict.  c.  56,  s.  8,  which  was  under- 
stood to  prohibit  the  practice  of  allowing  prisoners  any 
part  of  their  earnings.  Very  few  prisoners  who  earned 
much  money  under  this  rule  ever  returned  to  prison.  I 
used  to  give  them  just  sufficient  to  carry  them  home, 
and  I  placed  the  remainder  generally  in  the  hands  of 
some  person,  such  as  the  overseer  of  the  parish,  the 
churchwarden,  or  the  superintendent  of  police,  to  give 
out  to  them  in  such  way  as  they  might  think  most 
conducive  to  their  benefit.  In  this  manner  many 
discharged  prisoners  were  supported  till  they  got  regular 
employment,  and  some  were  set  up  in  trade  again.  I 
recollect  one  man  in  particular  who  learnt  shoemaking 
in  the  prison,  and  who  became  an  excellent  workman. 
He  lived  respectably  after  leaving  the  prison  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  was  many  years  subsequently. 
I  do  not  remember  how  much  money  he  earned  for 
himself,  but  I  know  that  it  was  several  pounds,  and 
that  after  deducting  what  he  had  sent  to  his  family. 
One  part  of  the  regulation  was,  that  half  the  prisoner's 
portion  of  his  earnings  might  be  expended  by  him  in 
prison  in  extra  food,  or  sent  to  the  prisoner's  family ; 
and  this  man,  I  recollect,  always  sent  the  portion  thus 
at  his  command  to  his  family." 

The  Deputy  Governor  of  Southwell  Prison  said : — 
"  There  was  formerly  a  great  deal  of  piece-weaving 
[stocking  weaving]  done  in  the  prison,  and  it  was  very 
profitable.  We  had  a  number  of  frames  from  a 
manufacturer  at  Nottingham,  and  he  supplied  us  with 
cotton  also.  He  then  paid  us  for  the  work  done.  We 
had  generally  about  eight  frames.     One  with  another* 
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each  prisoner  at  a  frame  earned  about  5*.  a-week,  clear 
of  all  deductions  for  the  rent  of  the  frame,  &c.  Part 
of  the  earnings  was  given  to  the  prisoner  on  his  dis- 
cliarge,  but  the  greater  portion  went  toward  paying 
the  cost  of  his  imprisonment.  The  prisoners  worked 
well  and  behaved  well.  Sometimes  a  man  would  have 
as  much  as  two  or  three  pounds  coming  to  him  at  his 
liberation.  I  remember  a  man  who  had  in  this  way 
earned  between  two  and  three  pounds  for  himself,  and 
who,  on  receiving  the  money,  declared  that  he  never 
had  had  so  much  money  in  his  possession  at  any  one 
time.  He  and  his  wife  laid  the  money  out  in  cotton, 
which  they  worked  up,  and  with  the  proceeds  purchased 
another  stock  of  cotton.  After  a  time,  instead  of 
renting  frames,  they  were  able  to  purchase  some,  and 
they  went  on  by  degrees  adding  to  their  property,  till 
they  became  possessed  of  a  large  number  of  frames, 
and  of  many  houses.  For  some  years  they  have  been 
considered  wealthy  and  independent.  1  met  the  man 
some  years  ago,  and  he  told  me  that  he  owed  his 
success  in  life  in  great  measure  to  the  little  capital  that 
he  acquired  in  this  prison,  and  to  the  resolution  he 
there  formed  to  lead  a  better  life  after  his  liberation. 
About  seven  years  ago,  the  weaving  was  discontinued 
in  the  prison,  and  the  frames  removed.  This  was  owing, 
I  understood,  to  the  supposition  that  the  imprisonment 
was  not  sufficiently  deterring  to  men  who  could  work 
at  their  own  trade  in  prison,  especially  if  they  were 
allowed  part  of  their  earnings.  I  do  not,  however, 
think  that  there  were  in  fact  any  more  recommittals 
among  the  prisoners  who  worked  at  weaving  in  the 
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prison,  than  there  were  among  prisoners  of  the  same 
class  who  were  put  to  the  tread-wheel.  Most  of  the 
weavers  were  among  country  people  committed  for 
poaching.  Some  time  before  the  weaving  was  discon- 
tinued, the  regulation  for  allowing  the  men  part  of 
what  they  had  earned  had  been  abolished,  and  after 
this  the  men  did  not  work  so  well,  though  they  still 
earned  on  an  average  about  half-a-crown  each  per 
week,  which  was  about  equal  to  the  cost  of  their  food." 

Now,  the  chief  employment  at  the  prison  at  South- 
well is  the  tread-wheel,  the  power  of  which  is  not 
applied  to  any  useful  purpose,  but  allowed  to  run  to 
waste. 

The  following  statements,  on  the  pernicious  effect  of 
tread-wheel  labour,  are  taken  from  my  Reports.  They 
apply  equally  to  labour-machines  and  to  all  other  kinds 
of  work  which  are  neither  productive  nor  afford  inte- 
rest or  instruction,  and  against  which,  therefore,  the  pri- 
soner naturally  revolts. 

The  subjoined  is  from  the  Report  for  1849 : — 

"  One  great  objection  to  such  kinds  of  work  as  tread- 
wheel  labour,  is  the  practice  of  deception  to  which  it 
gives  rise.  In  my  former  district,  Scotland,  where 
there  was  not  a  single  tread-wheel,  and  where  all  the 
work  was  in  some  degree  at  least  useful,  I  very  seldom 
heard  of  any  '  malingering '  among  prisoners ;  but  in  the 
English  prisons  I  find  this  practice  common ;  and  it 
appears  that,  to  escape  the  tread-wheel,  not  only  is  sick- 
ness often  feigned,  but  it  is  sometimes  wilfully  pro- 
duced. The  following  evidence  on  this  subject  will  be 
found  in  the  present  Report : — 
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"  The  surgeon  of  Norwich  Castle : — 

"  *  There  are  always  more  eases  of  malingering  in  the 
prison  than  of  real  illness.  The  malingering  is  chiefly 
caused  by  a  desire  to  avoid  the  tread-wheel.' 

"  The  surgeon  of  the  House  of  Correction  at 
Spilsby : — 

"'Such  prisoners,  however,  as  remain  long,  and  as 
are  made  to  work  on  the  tread-wheel,  fall  off  greatly,  as 
a  general  rule,  both  in  health  and  strength,  before 
quitting  the  prison.  They  shrink  very  much  in  size, 
and  look  pale.  Not  only  is  much  real  loss  of  health 
caused  by  the  tread-wheel,  but  it  gives  rise  to  a  great 
deal  of  dissimulation.  The  greatest  difficulty,  indeed, 
I  have  to  contend  with  is,  the  pretences  resorted  to,  to 
obtain  exemption  from  the  tread-wheel  and  to  have 
extra  food,  on  the  ground  (often  a  just  one)  of  the  exces- 
sive labour  of  the  wheel.' 

*'  The  surgeon  of  the  prison  at  Hull : — 

"  *  Male  prisoners,  however,  who  remain  a  long  time 
in  the  prison,  say  twelve  months,  fall  off  greatly  in 
health,  and  if  they  stay  two  years  they  generally  pass 
the  latter  part  of  their  time  in  the  infirmary.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  the  women,  which  I  attribute  to  their 
occupation  being  less  monotonous  than  that  of  the  male 
prisoners.  The  women  generally  improve  very  much 
in  health,  but  most  of  the  men  fall  off,  particularly  those 
on  the  tread-wheel,  and  especially  in  summer,  when  the 
hours  of  labour  are  longer  than  in  winter,  and  when  the 
prisoners  perspire  more.' 

"  The  governor  of  the  prison  at  Kirton  in  Lindsey 
stated,  that  whenever  he  can  set  the  prisoners  to  any 
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kind  of  employment,  except  the  tread-mill,  he  '  can  go 
on  right  well  with  them,'  and  that  '  they  will  work  from 
light  to  dark ; '  but  that  they  greatly  dislike  the  tread- 
mill, because  they  know  that  it  is  producing  nothing, 
and  that  they  resort  to  all  sorts  of  schemes  and  arts  of 
deception  to  escape  from  it.  The  surgeon  of  this  prison 
said : — 

"  '  Before  the  tread-wheel  was  introduced  there  was 
much  less  illness  than  there  has  been  since.  The  pri- 
soners formerly  worked  a  good  deal  in  the  garden  and 
adjoining  field,  which  was  very  beneficial  to  their  health, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  were  so  many  escapes  from 
the  prison  at  that  time  [although  the  field  has  no 
wall  round  it]  as  there  have  been  since.  The  majority 
of  prisoners,  except  the  skulkers,  lose  in  weight.  It  is 
impossible  by  any  vigilance  to  prevent  this  skulking  to 
escape  the  tread-wheel.  Some  of  the  prisoners  are  sure 
to  baffle  you.  They  frequently  swallow  soap,  which 
has  the  effect  of  purging  them  and  bringing  on  a  low 
fever,  during  the  continuance  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  put  a  man  on  the  wheel.  They  formerly  ate  large 
quantities  of  salt  in  order  to  bring  on  fever ;  and  to  pre- 
vent this  they  were  deprived  of  their  salt-bags.  They 
then  took  to  drinking  great  quantities  of  cold  water 
with  the  same  object ;  and  to  defeat  it,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  limit  the  supply  of  water  to  each  ward. 
About  a  year  ago  a  prisoner  wilfully  injured  himself  in 
order  to  escape  the  tread-wheel.  This  man  was  lame 
for  some  weeks,  but  recovered ;  but,  in  another  case, 
which  happened  about  two  years  ago,  a  prisoner  inten- 
tionally, as  I  fully  believe,  ruptured  himself,  and  his  in- 
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jury  is  permanent.  Within  the  last  week  another  man, 
a  companion  of  the  man  who  ruptured  himself  two 
years  ago,  has  had  a  rupture,  which  it  is  my  belief  was 
intentional.  I  think  it  very  desirable  as  a  matter  of 
health,  as  well  as  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  that  some 
other  employment  should  be  substituted  for  the  tread- 
wheel  labour.' 

"  At  Southwell,  last  April,  a  boy  was  killed  when 
working  on  a  tread- wheel ;  and  an  accident  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  partially  to  amputate  the  foot,  will 
be  found  recorded  in  the  Report  on  the  county  prison 
at  Norwich. 

"  Almost  every  kind  of  labour  is  attended  with  some 
risk,  and  I  should  be  the  last  to  propose  that  prisoners 
should  be  treated  like  children  in  leading-strings,  to  be 
kept  out  of  danger ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  chance 
y  of  an  accident  is  increased  when  a  person  is  engaged  at 
an  employment  which  he  feels  to  be  useless,  and  when, 
therefore,  his  spirit  is  not  in  his  work." 

The  following  appeared  in  my  Report  for  1845  : — 

"  In  support  of  the  views  which  I  have  always 
taken  of  the  high  value  of  useful  and  productive 
labour  in  prisons,  and  of  the  degrading  and  demora- 
lizing tendency  of  work  awarded  as  a  mere  punishment, 
and  not  intended  to  yield  any  profit,  or  to  afford  any 
instruction,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  quote  the  autho- 
rity of  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Lord  Stan- 
ley, who  in  a  recent  despatch  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  on  convict  discipline, 
states  it  as  his  opinion,  that  '  No  man  ever  performs 
strenuously  a  task  imposed  with  no  other  object  than 
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that  of  keeping  him  employed ;'  and  the  authority  of 
two  of  my  colleagues  in  office,  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr. 
Russell,  who,  in  their  Report  just  published,  express 
themselves  thus  forcibly  on  the  subject  of  productive 
and  unproductive  labour  : — 

"  '  To  this  system  of  labour  [tread-wheel  labour] 
we  are  strongly  opposed.  The  feelings  which  prison 
labour  is  calculated  to  produce  is  a  matter  of  high  im- 
portance in  a  proper  system  of  prison  discipline.  What 
ought  to  be  aimed  at  is,  the  formation  of  permanent 
habits  of  useful  labour.  Now,  a  prisoner  may  be  com- 
pelled to  do  a  hard  day's  work  on  the  tread-mill 
throughout  his  imprisonment,  and  yet  be  restored  to 
his  liberty  with  a  determination  never  to  do  another 
day's  work  while  he  lives.  Labour  which  is  compulsory 
and  unproductive,  rarely  conduces  to  its  being  volun- 
tarily embraced  when  the  compulsion  is  withdravra, 
and  the  recollection  of  that  compulsion  will  mingle 
ever  after  with  the  thought  of  labour  of  every  sort,  and 
will  leave  upon  the  prisoner's  mind  a  lasting  distaste 
for  occupation.' " 

The  evils  of  tread-w^heel  labour  are  ably  depicted 
and  illustrated  in  the  following  extract  from  a  late 
Report  by  the  well-informed  and  experienced  Chaplain 
of  the  Preston  House  of  Correction,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Clay:— 

"  I  have  now  to  turn  to  a  subject  on  which  I  can 
write  with  unalloyed  thankfulness — the  progress  of  our 
reformatory  discipline,  and  its  happy  consequences.  Two 
important  steps  have  been  lately  taken  in  this  respect. 
The  tread-wheel  has  been  entirely  removed ;  and  pri- 
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soiiers  committed  for  trial  are  individually  separated, 
from  the  moment  of  their  entrance  into  the  prison. 
The  tread- wheel  was  first  established  in  1825,  and  cer- 
tainly effected  some  little  improvement  on  the  previous 
system — as  a  means  of  deterring  from  future  offence ; 
but,  when  views  on  discipline  became  more  enlightened, 
and  the  reformation  of  a  prisoner  became  an  object  of 
greater  solicitude  than  his  punishment,  it  was  found 
that  the  tread-wheel  was  useless,  or  worse  than  useless. 
When  the  body  was  undergoing  compulsory  and  painful 
exertion,  the  mind  was  irritated  and  harassed  by  the 
ever-present  consciousness  of  punishment ;  and  this 
irritation  found  vent  in  language  which  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  control.  Nineteen  years  ago  it  was  my 
duty  to  report  that  though  the  wheel  '  is  a  means  of 
severe  punishment,  it  would  be  improper  in  me  to  conceal 
that  I  am  disappointed  in  the  moral  effect  which  I  had 
anticipated  from  its  use.  The  prisoners'  conversation 
and  manners  being  in  a  great  degree  beyond  the  control 
of  the  officers,  the  bad  have  no  opportunity  or  induce- 
ment to  amend ;  while  the  less  abandoned  feel  no  check 
in  their  approaches  to  the  depravity  of  their  com- 
panions.' .  .  .  Having  witnessed  the  introduction 
of.  the  wheel,  and  so  long  deplored  its  inefficiency,  I  am 
truly  grateful  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  see  its 
final  abolition." 

A  temptation  to  resort  to  such  employments  as  the 
tread-wheel  and  labour-machine  often  arises  from  a 
hopelessness  of  producing  any  beneficial  effect  on  the 
character  of  prisoners  committed  for  short  periods,  and 
from  the  diflSculty,  owing  to  the  ill-chosen  situation  of 
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the  prison,  of  procuring  hard  labour  of  other  kinds. 
Much  as  I  dislike  both  tread-wheel  and  labour- machine, 
I  admit  that  even  these  employments  are  better  than 
idleness ;  but  I  contend  that  the  proper  remedies  are, 
the  erection  of  prisons  in  better  places,  and  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  absurd  practice  of  short  repeated 
imprisonments.  I  also  maintain  that  experience  in 
Scotland  shows  that  some  kind  of  work  can  always  be 
procured,  even  under  present  circumstances,  and  that 
by  the  exaction  of  a  proper  quantity,  the  work  need 
never  be  regarded  as  other  than  a  serious  task. 

It  does  not  follow,  moreover,  that  because  a  man  is 
prevented  by  the  fear  of  the  tread- wheel,  or  by  any  other 
cause  than  his  real  improvement,  from  returning  to 
a  particular  prison,  that  he  has  therefore  ceased  to  be  a 
criminal ;  nor  is  the  danger  sufiixjiently  considered  of 
letting  a  man  loose  on  society  smarting  from  the  pain 
of  disgraceful  punishments,  and  with  a  gloomy  resolu- 
tion to  revenofe  himself. 

In  Scotland,  as  already  mentioned,  there  are  no 
treadmills ;  nor,  till  lately,  was  there  any  other  kind  of 
labour  which  from  its  being  wholly  unproductive  tended 
to  make  work  repulsive  and  degrading.  And,  although, 
as  has  been  stated,  some  labour-machines  have  now  been 
introduced,  these  still  form  an  exception  to  what,  at  the 
time  I  resigned  the  inspection  of  the  Scottish  prisons, 
was  one  of  the  rules  for  the  regulation  of  all  the 
prisons ;  and  which  decreed  that,  as  far  as  practicable, 
useful  labour  should  be  found  for  every  convicted 
prisoner. 

How  much  more  attractive  the  labour  is  made  in 
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Scotland  than  in  England,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
although  in  the  Scottish  prisons  the  untried  are  not 
required  to  work  any  more  than  in  England,  almost 
all  of  them  do  work.  Such  at  least  \\'as  the  case 
formerly ;  but  the  inducements  to  the  untried  to  labour 
have  of  late  (in  imitation  again  of  the  practice  in 
England)  been  lessened  by  the  establishment  of  a  rule 
forbidding  a  prisoner  who  is  ultimately  convicted  to 
have  the  value  of  the  work  he  performed  before  trial, 
although  to  work  at  that  time  is  quite  optional. 

In  many  English  prisons  all  the  untried  are  idle. 

Neither  in  England  nor  Scotland  is  there  at  present 
any  provision  for  the  suitable  employment  on  a  large 
scale  of  agricultural  and  other  out-door  labourers,  who 
together  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  prisoners,  or 
for  the  systematic  employment  of  such  as  have  learnt 
manufacturing  occupations,  or  who  show  an  aptitude 
for  them,  unless  (as  a  general  rule)  the  work  be  of  a 
kind  that  requires  little  or  no  machinery  and  can  be 
carried  on  in  solitude. 

Even  under  existing  circumstances  such  kinds  of 
employment  as  I  have  referred  to  might  be  introduced 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  at  present;  but  were 
prisoners  arranged  and  distributed  not  according  to  the 
accident  of  borough  and  county  boundaries,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  their  occupations  and  other  real 
grounds  of  classification,  the  principle  of  employing 
prisoners  in  such  way  as  will  best  create  and  maintain 
the  power  of  earning  an  honest  living  might  be  acted 
on  fully. 

As  respects  agricultural  and  other  out-door  employ- 
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merits,  an  objection,  obvious  and  often  raised,  is  the 
difficulty  of  guarding  against  escape ;  but  this  difficulty 
is  much  over-estimated,  and  is  one  which  by  debarring 
a  few  prisoners  from  the  privilege  might  be  nearly 
obviated.  Evidence  on  this  point  has  already  been 
adduced,  and  the  following  is  added  from  my  Report 
for  1850. 

The  subjoined  was  stated  by  the  Governor  of  the 
prison  at  Beverley : — 

" '  I  should  have  no  fear  of  any  prisoners  escaping,  or 
attempting  to  escape,  if  I  were  allowed  to  employ  such 
as  I  might  select  for  the  purpose  on  the  land  belong- 
ing to  the  prison  and  adjoining  it,  even  without  a  wall 
round  it.  I  find  indeed  from  the  statement  of  one  of 
my  officers,  who  has  been  here  many  years,  that  for- 
merly some  of  the  prisoners  were  in  fact  employed  in 
one  of  these  fields,  and  that  none  of  them  attempted 
to  escape. 

" '  The  prisoners  might  grow  on  part  of  this  land  all 
the  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  that  they  consume, 
and  the  remainder  might  be  made  very  productive  and 
profitable  by  them  as  a  market  garden.' " 

The  following  is  the  evidence  of  the  Governor  of  the 
prison  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds : — 

"  Mr.  Orridge,  the  late  Governor  of  this  prison,  who 
was  my  father-in-law,  had  a  farm  near  the  prison  on 
which  he  was  allowed  to  employ  the  prisoners.  He 
had  frequently  a  score  at  a  time  on  the  farm.  There 
was  no  wall  round  it,  nothing  but  ordinary  hedges ;  but 
I  have  heard  him  say,  that  during  the  whole  time  he 
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was  allowed  to  employ  the  prisoners  on  the  farm,  which 
continued  several  years,  not  a  single  prisoner  so  em- 
ployed made  his  escape.  I  should  myself  have  no  fear 
of  escape  from  employing  prisoners  in  a  similar  way, 
and  without  any  wall  round  the  land,  if  the  selection 
of  the  prisoners  were  left  with  me.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  most  of  the  prisoners  are 
watching  for  opportunities  to  escape.  They  know  that 
to  do  so  would  be  equivalent  to  subjecting  themselves 
to  perpetual  banishment  from  their  homes,  for  that  if 
they  ventured  to  show  themselves  again  they  should 
be  apprehended  and  compelled  to  undergo  a  punish- 
ment far  greater  than  that  which  they  had  tried  to 
escape  from.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  only  wandering 
offenders  under  serious  charges  who  make  any  attempt 
to  escape ;  very  seldom  such  as  have  regular  homes,  as 
is  the  case  with  most  of  our  prisoners.  I  believe  that 
of  the  ninety-seven  prisoners  now  in  confinement 
scarcely  one  would  try  to  escape." 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  very  few  attempts 
to  escape  from  the  well-conducted  juvenile  agricultural 
prison  at  Mettray,  near  Tours,  and  such  attempts 
are  rare  also  at  the  prison  at  Berne,  used  for  adults  as 
well  as  for  children,  where  the  greatest  criminals  in  the 
canton  are  confined,  and  where  a  large  portion  of  the 
inmates  are  employed  in  agriculture  and  gardening. 

It  is  true  that  at  this  latter  prison  there  is  always  an 
officer  on  duty  with  a  loaded  musket ;  but  this  I  am 
satisfied  would  be  unnecessary  if  the  prison  were  better 
placed,   and   if  the   privilege  of  out-door  occupation 
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were  withheld  from  the  few  who  are  thought  likely  to 
abuse  it. 

The  farm  at  Berne  is  not  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
I  do  not  think  a  wall  in  such  cases  necessary ;  but  what 
is  highly  objectionable  is,  that  the  prison,  instead  of 
being  sequestered,  stands  within  the  town ;  so  that,  to 
gain  the  country,  the  prisoners  have  to  march  through 
the  streets. 

Not  only  is  active  out-door  employment  most  suitable 
for  a  large  class  of  prisoners,  but  it  is  important  both  in 
a  moral  and  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  with  reference 
particularly  to  the  physical  diseases  to  which  prisoners 
are  most  liable. 

The  following  statement  was  made  by  Colonel 
Martin,  Governor  of  the  prison  at  Preston : — 

"  There  are  sometimes  seventy  or  eighty  at  work  on 
the  grounds,  but  they  are  selected  for  their  good  con- 
duct, and  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  one  of  them  abuses 
the  confidence  placed  in  him.  They  have  been  em- 
ployed, and  are  still  at  work,  in  making  new  drains  for 
the  prison,  and  new  roads,  and  in  getting  sand  for  the 
new  building.  They  are  drafted  in  about  equal  num- 
bers from  the  separate  cells  and  from  the  work-rooms. 
This  labour  in  company,  and  in  the  open  air,  is  a  great 
mitigation  both  of  the  separate  and  silent  system.  I 
think  it  has  in  every  way  been  beneficial." 

The  following  remarks  appeared  in  the  journal  of 
Mr.  Clay,  the  Chaplain  of  this  prison  : — 

"April  14:th. — Many  of  the  prisoners,  who  would  be 
otherwise  confined  in  the  corridor,  and  who  have  under- 
gone a  certain  term  of  '  encellulement^  are  now  employed 
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in  the  open  air  in  taking  down  the  old  buildings,  &c. 
The  superintendence  over  them  is  very  strict,  and,  I 
believe,  perfectly  effectual.  At  all  events,  if  a  word  of 
communication  should  be  now  and  then  risked,  anything 
like  contamination  is  impossible.  Varied  by  this  bodily 
and  healthy  labour,  the  service  of  the  chapel  seems  to 
be  now  enjoyed.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  employ- 
ment is  only  granted  to  the  better-conducted  prisoners. 
There  is  still  a  large  number  to  whom  the  discipline  of 
the  cell  or  the  work-room  is  indispensable. 

*^ August  ISth. — Since  the  beginning  of  May,  the 
works  carried  on  within  the  prison  walls  have  required 
the  presence  of  about  ninety  bricklayers,  stonemasons, 
labourers,  &c.,  and  about  thirty  or  forty  of  the  prisoners. 
On  some  occasions  a  still  larger  number  have  been  em- 
ployed in  wheeling,  excavating,  dressing  bricks,  &c. 
The  discipline  has  not  suffered  under  these  circum- 
stances in  the  slightest  degree.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  order,  and  regularity,  and  decorum  of  the  prisoners 
seems  to  have  been  in  some  measure  communicated  to 
the  workmen.  I  have  never  heard  any  noise  from  them 
but  that  of  their  tools ;  their  conversation  is  never,  as 
far  as  can  be  heard,  improper,  or  even  loud ;  and  the 
governor  and  officers  assure  me  that,  ever  since  their 
work  commenced,  oaths  or  other  profane  language  have 
never  been  heard  from  them." — Report  for  1847. 

The  subjoined  evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  Milner, 
one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  prison  at  Wakefield : — 

"  I  think  that  the  health  of  the  prisoners  has  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  quantity  of  out-door  labour 
which  many  of  them  have  had ;  and  I  think  that  their 
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health  would  be  rendered  still  better  if  the  quantity  of 
such  labour  could  be  increased  and  extended  to  more 
prisoners.  I  think  it  very  desirable,  though  it  may  not 
be  practicable,  that  every  prisoner  should  have  at  least 
two  hours  of  such  labour  every  day ;  this,  however,  to 
include  and  supersede  the  hour's  exercise  in  merely 
walking  round  a  circle,  which  they  at  present  get.  The 
following  is  an  entry  in  my  journal  on  this  subject, 
dated  5th  October,  1848  :— 

"  *  I  have  found  it  necessary,  in  some  cases,  to  direct 
that  prisoners  should  be  allowed  to  work  in  the  garden ; 
the  number  so  ordered  out  has  been  thirty-one,  working 
out  for  periods  varying  from  one  and  a  half  to  four 
hours.  I  have  found  this  measure  of  the  greatest 
service,  especially  in  those  cases  where  enlargement 
of  the  glands  under  the  jaw  indicated  a  disposition 
to  scrofulous  disease.  I  am  of  opinion  that  out-door 
work  will  be  found  the  most  effectual  means  of  com- 
bating the  tendency  to  scrofula  and  consumption,  and 
I  trust  I  shall  shortly  be  able  to  apply  it  more  exten- 
sively.' 

"  The  same  reasons  which  render  out-door  exercise 
so  important  for  the  insane,  apply  to  a  considerable 
extent  to  prisoners;  for  many  of  them  have  a  low 
degree  of  intellect,  assimilating  them  to  lunatics.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  scrofula,  a  prevailing  dis- 
ease in  prisons,  is  intimately  connected  with  disorders 
of  the  brain." — Report  for  1848. 

By  an  arrangement  for  removing  a  body  of  prisoners 
from  place  to  place,  large  quantities  of  waste  land 
might  be  brought  into  cultivation;  and  there  can  be 
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no  doubt  that,  in  benefiting  the  prisoners,  the  process 
would  also  benefit  the  country  at  large. 

Such  work  as  I  have  described  would  not  only  be 
suitable  for  the  great  class  of  prisoners  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  out-door  labour,  but  to  sailors,  miners,  and 
others  whose  occupation,  though  scarcely  such  as  can 
be  brought  within  the  range  of  prison  discipline,  is 
active  and  laborious.  It  would  be  suitable  also  to  that 
considerable  class  of  prisoners  who,  though  accustomed 
to  manufacturing  employments,  have  no  good  prospect 
of  doing  well  if  they  remain  at  home,  and  whom,  there- 
fore, it  is  desirable  to  prepare  for  emigration. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Report  for  1849, 
of  the  enlightened  Physician  of  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary, Pennsylvania : — *'  Let  us  suppose  that  one  hundred 
and  twenty  prisoners  are  received  during  the  year.  Of 
these  a  certain  number  will  be  found  to  possess  the 
necessary  strength  of  body  and  mind  to  resist  the 
unhealthy  influences  of  weaving  and  shoemaking.  Let 
them  be  so  employed.  In  another  class  we  will  find 
the  body  strong  and  vigorous,  but  the  mind  somewhat 
defective.  Let  these  men  be  kept  at  some  laborious 
employment  in  the  open  air — sawing  stone,  for  example 
— and  whether  the  sentence  be  one  year  or  ten,  so  far 
from  being  an  expense  to  the  State,  their  labour  will 
prove  profitable  to  the  institution ;  and,  what  is  of 
infinitely  more  importance,  preserve  their  mental  and 
physical  health  unimpaired." 

The  subjoined  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  Dr. 
Telkampf,  who  was  sent  to  England  on  a  commission  of 
inquiry  concerning  prison  management,  by  the  Prussian 
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Government : — "  The  convicts  in  associated  imprison- 
ment sliould  be  carefully  classified  according  to  age, 
health,  and  education,  as  developed  at  the  trial  and  in 
separate  confinement.  They  should  labour  in  small 
divisions  of  perhaps  twenty-five  men.  Horticulture  or 
agriculture  should  be  recommended  as  the  employment 
in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn ;  and  mechanical  or 
manufacturing  industry  only  during  the  winter,  and 
in  case  these  employments  were  insufficient  for  the 
whole  number  of  convicts.  In  this  respect  the  suc- 
cessful experiments  at  Parkhurst  in  England,  and  at 
Mettray,  are  very  instructive.  Agriculture  and  horti- 
culture separate  the  workmen  more  than  manufacturing 
employment ;  prevents,  therefore,  more  easily  all  com- 
munication ;  facilitates  moral  discipline,  as  is  everywhere 
demonstrated  by  agricultural  people ;  promotes  health, 
and  exerts  a  particular  favourable  influence  in  scrofulous 
diseases,  which  in  separate  confinement  are  very  speedily 
developed.  Fresh  air  and  farming  occupations  are  in 
Mettray  regarded  as  the  best  medicine;  and  in  the 
best  manufactories  of  England  the  effort  is  now  made 
to  induce  the  workmen  to  employ  their  evening  hours 
in  horticulture  for  the  sake  of  their  physical  welfare. 
These  facts  deserve  consideration  also  in  connection 
with  the  present  subject. 

"  There  are  in  Germany  still  many  tracts  of  waste 
land,  which  by  irrigating  or  draining,  and  above  all  by 
careful  labour,  might  be  rendered  productive.  As  the 
State  has  to  provide  for  thousands  of  convicts  requiring 
no  wages,  but  cells,  coarse  clothing,  and  simple  diet 
only,  and  as  the  management  in  Prussia  is  generally 
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economical,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  this  manner 
/  tracts  of  land  might  be  made  productive,  whose  produce 
and  value  would  at  least  equal  the  labour  expended 
upon  them.  In  this  way  peaceable  conquests  might  be 
made,  and  the  general  welfare  promoted." 

After  providing  employment,  however,  for  all  the 
prisoners  indicated,  and  for  those  who,  like  tailors  and 
shoemakers,  can  carry  on  their  trade  without  any 
special  arrangement,  there  will  remain  a  considerable 
number,  such  as  spinners  and  weavers,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  work  in  mills  or  manufactories  fitted  up  with 
extensive  machinery,  and  for  whom  such  machinery  is 
necessary,  if,  as  in  many  cases  is  desirable,  they  are  to 
continue  to  be  so  employed.  For  these  persons  suitable 
places  should  be  provided  (to  be  worked  by  contract) 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  such  prisoners  most 
abound;  and  to  these  prison-factories  should  be  sent 
prisoners  having  similar  employments,  but  apprehended 
and  convicted  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  next  subject  of  inquiry  relates  to  the  hours  for 
rising  and  going  to  bed,  for  meals,  chapel,  school,  &c. ; 
which  it  is  necessary  so  to  arrange,  as  to  allow  of  the 
work  being  performed  in  unbroken  periods,  as  is  the 
case  in  a  well-regulated  farm  or  manufactory. 

Owing  to  the  late  hour  of  rising  in  many  English 
prisons,  and  to  the  frequent  interruptions  caused  by  the 
meals  and  attendance  at  chapel  and  school,  the  working 
time  is  not  only  insufficient  in  amount,  but  is  cut  up 
into  shreds,  causing  much  waste  of  time  in  repeated 
recommencements  of  labour. 
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In  most  of  the  English  prisons  the  time  passed  in 
bed  is  enormous;  being  usually  about  twelve  hours  in 
summer,  and  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  in  winter !  This 
alone  is  sufficient  not  only  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
habits  of  industry,  but  to  engender  absolute  sloth,  and 
even  to  enfeeble  the  frame ;  and  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
followed  by  that  practice  of  early  rising  so  essential  for 
retaining  any  post,  whether  as  an  artisan,  an  agricul- 
tural labourer,  or  domestic  servant. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  length  of  time  passed  in 
bed,  are  aggravated  by  its  variation  with  the  season  of 
the  year;  which  obviously  increases  the  difficulty  of 
determining  the  quantity  of  work  which  each  prisoner 
ought  to  be  expected  daily  to  perform. 

When  from  the  time  that  the  prisoners  are  up, 
whether  in  summer  or  winter,  is  deducted  that  occupied 
in  washing,  in  exercise,  in  chapel,  in  school,  and  at 
meals,  it  must  be  evident  that  even  under  the  best 
arrangements,  and  with  the  greatest  punctuality  (and 
there  are  often  faults  in  both  particulars),  the  time 
remaining  for  work  must  be  not  only  much  cut  up,  but 
in  its  total  amount  far  too  small. 

In  Scotland,  although  there  is  still  room  for  much 
improvement  in  these  respects,  the  practice  is  much 
better  than  in  England.  The  prisoners  rise  all  the  year 
round  nowhere  later  than  at  six  (in  some  prisons  earlier) 
and  do  not  go  to  bed  before  nine;  thus  allowing  at 
least  fifteen  hours  every  day  for  work  and  other  duties. 
Again,  though  the  religious  feeling  in  Scotland  is  at 
least  as  strong  as  in  England,  it  is  not  usual  there  for 
the  prisoners  to  attend  chapel  except  on  Sunday,  in 
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accordance  with  the  ordinary  practice  of  working  people 
out  of  prison ;  and  in  favour  of  this  course  it  may  be 
urged,  that  not  only  is  daily  attendance  at  chapel,  unless 
it  be  at  night,  inconsistent  with  the  working  hours  of 
the  honest  portion  of  the  community  (whose  general 
habits  it  should  be  a  great  object  of  discipline  to  train 
the  inmates  of  prisons  to  adopt),  but  is  so  wide  a  de- 
parture from  what  most  criminals  have  been  accustomed 
to  when  at  large,  that  there  must  be  great  danger  of  its 
exciting  a  distaste  for  public  worship,  instead  of  creating 
a  feeling  which  will  insure  his  attendance  at  church, 
after  a  prisoner  has  again  become  his  own  master. 

With  respect  to  school,  it  was,  and  probably  still  is, 
the  practice  in  the  Scottish  prisons,  not,  in  the  case 
of  adults  at  least,  to  allow  time  so  occupied  to  inter- 
fere with  the  work ;  the  prisoners  who  received  instruc- 
tion (which  was  never  made  compulsory)  being  expected 
to  do  as  much  work  as  others,  an  arrangement  reason- 
able in  itself,  and  which  tends  to  prevent  practices  of 
deception. 

The  next  important  object  in  the  work  arrangements 
is,  that  the  prisoners  should  have  a  given  quantity  to 
do,  instead  of  labouring  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  ; 
in  other  words,  that  they  have  piece-work  instead  of 
day-work. 

This  arrangement,  the  advantages  of  which  are  ob- 
vious, is  the  ordinary  rule  in  Scotland,  but  not  so  in 
England. 

On  this  subject  the  following  is  taken  from  my  Re- 
port for  1 848  :— 
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"  Among  other  motives  for  industry  and  steady  ap- 
plication which  I  have  always  urged  in  my  Reports,  is 
the  introduction  of  task  or  piece-work,  instead  of  day- 
work  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Report 
on  the  prison  at  Wakefield,  that  the  partial  introduc- 
tion of  task-work  into  that  prison  has  caused  the  pri- 
soners to  do  more  work,  and  to  labour  with  greater 
alacrity. 

"  Striking  evidence  of  the  benefits  of  task-work,  com- 
bined with  an  arrangement  by  which,  by  the  diligent 
performance  of  a  certain  quantity  of  work,  an  offender 
can  abridge  the  period  of  his  detention,  appears  in  the 
volume  entitled  '  Further  Correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Convict  Discipline  and  Transportation,'  pre- 
sented last  month  to  Parliament.  By  the  Reports  of 
the  Comptroller-General  of  Convicts  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  Convicts 
(pages  249-256),  it  appears,  that  since  this  plan  was 
adopted,  there  has  been  a  most  gratifying  improvement 
in  the  industry  and  general  conduct  of  the  convicts ; 
that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  more  than  double  the 
quantity  of  work  is  now  done ;  that  many  of  the  men 
are  not  only  active  during  the  day,  but  remain  at  work 
at  night  as  long  as  the  overseers  will  permit  them,  often 
returning  to  their  work  by  moonlight ;  and  that  the 
number  of  serious  offences  of  all  kinds  has  greatly  di- 
minished. Mr.  Willis,  one  of  the  superintendents,  thus 
expresses  himself  on  this  latter  point : — 

"  '  Moral  offences  have  been  very  rare  ;  and  this  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  natural  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  industry  and  voluntary  exertion  which  has  almost 
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individually  taken  place  among  the  men.  In  this  re- 
spect, indeed,  the  great  advantage  which  the  task  sys- 
tem possesses  over  every  other  which  has  preceded  it  is 
most  conspicuous ;  before  it  was  brought  into  opera- 
tion, insubordination,  housebreaking,  petty  thefts,  and 
other  serious  crimes  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  officers  was  so  constantly  exercised 
either  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  these  offences,  or  in 
ascertaining  the  perpetrators  of  them,  that  they  had 
comparatively  but  little  time  to  devote  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  public  works.  But,  of  late,  although  there 
are  many  of  the  same  individuals  in  the  gang,  not  one 
of  these  crimes  has  been  discovered ;  and  indeed  every 
description  of  offence,  however  trivial,  appears  to  be 
decreasing.  The  fact  is,  sir,  the  men  are  kept  out  of 
mischief  by  their  industry,  and  from  the  time  that  they 
arrive  at  the  station,  until  their  discharge  from  it,  their 
sole  ambition  seems  to  be  to  try  who  can  perform  the 
most  work,  and  by  that  means  become  the  soonest  eli- 
gible for  private  service.'" 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Willis 
relates  not  only  to  the  effect  of  piece  or  task-work,  in 
its  ordinary  application,  but  to  other  powerful  motives 
to  exertion  which  may  be  founded  upon  it.  This  sub- 
ject has  already  been  spoken  of  in  considering  the  prin- 
ciple for  determining  the  length  of  the  periods  of  impri- 
sonment. It  will  there  be  seen  that  I  propose  that 
that  period  should  gradually  be  regulated  by  the  time 
found  necessary,  in  each  case,  to  enable  the  prisoner  to 
make  compensation  to  the  person  whom  he  has  injured; 
to  defray  such  portion  as  may  be  thought  fit  of  the 
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cost  of  his  prosecution  and  imprisonment ;  to  obtain  a 
small  fund  for  temporary  support  on  his  release,  or,  if 
necessary,  for  paying  the  expense  of  his  emigration  to 
another  land  ;  and,  generally,  by  his  industry  and  good 
conduct  to  satisfy  those  who  have  charge  of  him  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  he  can  be  liberated  with 
safety  to  society. 

Not  only  should  these  general  motives  to  exertion 
be  presented,  but  the  daily  and  hourly  one  also  which 
exists  in  the  outer  world  owing  to  a  man's  food  being 
dependent  on  his  labour ;  whereas  at  present,  in  many 
English  prisons,  the  food,  for  aught  the  inmates  know, 
might  come  from  the  clouds ;  so  little  is  its  supply  con- 
nected with  any  efforts  of  theirs.  Indeed,  in  none  of 
these  prisons  is  the  supply  of  food  placed  on  its  natural 
footing;  as  will  be  seen  when  we  deal  more  fully 
with  the  subject  of  diet. 

In  the  Scottish  prisons  the  regulations  regarding 
food  are  much  more  reasonable;  but  even  there  the 
safe  principle  is  not  acted  on  fully  as  respects  any  class 
of  prisoners,  and,  of  late,  in  imitation  of  the  bad 
example  in  the  English  prisons,  this  principle  with 
regard  to  certain  classes  has  been  abandoned. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Captain  Maconochie's  able 
writings  on  the  propriety  of  making  the  duration  of 
punishment  depend  on  the  exertions  of  the  offender, 
an  important  step  has  been  taken  in  that  direction  by 
making  the  preliminary  imprisonment  of  persons  sen- 
tenced to  transportation,  and  their  subsequent  period 
of  partial  restriction  in  the  colony,  partly  dependent 
on  the  offender's  industry  and  general  conduct;  but 
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no  corresponding  measures  have  been  adopted,  either 
in  England  or  Scotland,  as  regards  ordinary  prisoners. 

As  relates  to  the  motive  for  exertion  which  may  be 
afforded  by  allowing  a  prisoner  who  works  hard  a 
portion  of  his  earnings,  it  is  held  (though  I  think 
erroneously)  that  in  England  the  state  of  the  law  does 
not  permit  any  such  arrangement ;  and  the  rule,  con- 
sequently, which  has  been  founded  on  this  interpreta- 
tion, and  which  is  in  general  use,  expressly  forbids  it. 

In  Scotland,  happily,  the  law  does  not,  either  in 
reality  or  appearance,  thus  ignore  human  nature  and 
destroy  a  strong  motive  to  improvement;  and  there, 
till  lately,  every  prisoner  who  chose  to  do  more  than 
was  required  of  him,  was  allowed  (subject  to  control  in 
its  expenditure)  the  full  value  of  his  over-work ;  and 
although  (again  following  English  example  in  these 
matters)  this  privilege  has  of  late  years  been  much 
crippled,  a  Scottish  prisoner  has  still  an  opportunity  by 
industry  and  good  conduct  to  earn  at  least  something 
for  himself  at  liberation. 

With  one  exception,  no  regulation  of  this  kind  exists 
in  the  English  prisons ;  the  money  which  is  given  to 
any  of  their  inmates  on  discharge  being  a  matter  of 
charity,  and  depending  chiefly,  like  alms-giving  in 
general,  on  the  degree  of  destitution. 

In  the  Scottish  prisons,  when  the  inmates  had  the 
full  value  of  their  over-work,  some  of  them  assisted  in 
maintaining  their  families  or  parents,  while  a  great 
number  earned  a  suit  of  decent  clothing  (which  was  not 
only  a  direct  benefit,  but  rendered  it  easier  for  them  to 
procure  employment   again   on  their  liberation),  and 
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many  accumulated  a  small  fund  with  which  to  support 
themselves  until  they  could  get  work. 

In  one  instance,  a  little  boy  in  Glasgow  Prison,  who 
had  previously  been  a  great  source  of  trouble  to  his 
mother,  was  enabled,  when  his  mother  fell  ill,  to  send 
her  11.,  which  by  great  industry  (rising  frequently  as 
early  as  three  in  the  morning),  he  had  earned.  In 
another  instance,  a  young  man,  who  was  an  engraver, 
not  only  improved  himself  in  his  profession  while  in 
prison  (in  Edinburgh),  but  earned  money  enough  to  pay 
his  passage  to  America,  and  thus  to  place  himself  in  a 
position  far  removed  from  his  former  scene  of  disgrace, 
where  he  might  obtain  a  new  character,  and  where  in 
fact  he  has  since  led  a  useful  and  respectable  life. 
And  so  much  impressed  was  he  with  the  benefit  that 
he  had  derived  from  the  change,  that  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Smith,  the  Governor  of  the  prison,  to  offer  to 
assist  any  other  prisoner  whom  Mr.  Smith  might  send 
out  to  him.  A  man  who  had  evinced  a  desire  to  do 
well  was,  on  his  liberation,  accordingly  dispatched ;  and 
about  a  year  afterwards,  Mr.  Smith  received  a  letter 
from  him,  stating  that  the  person  referred  to  above  had 
received  him  kindly,  and  obtained  employment  for  him, 
and  that  he  was  doing  well.  And  in  a  third  case,  a 
prisoner  at  Aberdeen  (a  blacksmith)  obtained  money 
enough  not  only  to  assist  his  family  while  in  prison, 
and  to  fit  up  a  forge  for  himself  at  liberation,  but  to 
repay  the  person  whom  he  had  injured,  and  at  whose 
instance  he  was  in  prison,  the  whole  amount  of  the 
loss  which  he  had  occasioned  him,  which  was  25/. ;  the 
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prisoner  having  forged  this  person's  signature  to  a  bill 
for  that  sum. 

In  what  strong  contrast  does  a  case  like  the  latter 
stand  out  as  compared  with  the  old  system  of  hanging ! 
Instead  of  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  being  destroyed, 
to  the  grief  and  disgrace  of  his  family,  and  to  the 
injury  of  all  who  have  their  bad  passions  roused  and 
excited  by  the  spectacle,  and  to  the  pain  and  sorrow 
of  thousands  of  others — and  that  without  any  benefit 
to  the  party  first  injured — the  offender  is  removed,  for 
such  time  as  is  thought  necessary,  from  all  possibility  of 
committing  another  wrong  on  society,  is  supplied  with 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  by  his  own  vo- 
luntary labour,  in  addition  to  his  stated  task,  obtains 
the  means  of  undoing  the  injury  he  had  inflicted,  and 
of  returning  to  society  under  circumstances  which  give 
much  hope  of  his  being  hereafter  a  useful  and  respect- 
able member. 

In  many  of  my  Reports  I  gave  cases  of  the  benefit 
resulting  from  this  practice  of  affording  prisoners  an 
opportunity  of  earning  money  for  themselves.  The 
following  are  taken  from  the  Report  for  1842-3  : 

"  Edinburgh  Prison  : — The  plan  of  tasks  has  lately 
been  much  extended,  and  with  good  effect.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  entry  in  the  governor's  report  to  me  for 
May. 

"  '  The  tasking  being  now  in  pretty  full  operation, 
and  the  kinds  of  work  such  as  allow  of  prisoners  making 
something  for  themselves  by  over-work,  the  industry 
of  a  number  of  them  has  been  greatly  stimulated,  and 
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on  purpose  to  have  a  little  fund  when  they  leave  the 
prison,  several  of  them  begin  work  at  half-past  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.' 

"  One  woman  who  is  working  in  this  industrious 
manner  is  employed  at  the  dull  and  monotonous  occu- 
pation of  picking  oakum,  and  cannot  by  her  utmost 
efforts  make  more  than  a  penny  per  day  for  herself; 
nevertheless  she  has  now  earned  nearly  five  shillings  on 
her  own  account. 

"  General  Prison : — Several  of  the  inmates  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  industry  in  doing  over- 
work. Among  other  cases  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
a  servant  girl,  who  earned  money  enough  to  buy  two 
good  suits  of  clothes,  and  thus  put  it  into  the  power  of 
the  benevolent  matron  to  receive  her  into  her  own 
service  as  a  maid-servant,  where  she  is  doing  well." 

''Aberdeen  Prison: — The  following  case  of  money 
earned  by  a  prisoner,  by  work  done  before  trial  and  by 
over-work,  shows  at  once  the  benefit  of  the  arrangement 
for  encouraging  prisoners  to  work,  and  the  kind  consi- 
deration in  the  governor  in  the  application  of  part  of 
the  money.  The  prisoner  was  in  confinement  three  or 
four  months  before  trial  and  one  month  afterwards,  and 
was  then  removed  to  the  General  Prison.  During  this 
time  he  earned  8/.  8s.  for  himself;  and  of  this  sum  21. 
was  paid  for  redeeming  articles  from  the  pawnbroker 
(some  of  which  his  wife  had  been  obliged  to  pledge 
after  his  committal  to  prison),  13*.  2d.  for  three  pairs 
of  shoes  for  his  children,  and  12*.  6d.  for  half  a  year's 
rent  for  a  house  for  his  family,  the  governor  becoming 
liable  also  for  the  rent  for  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards. 
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"  By  these  means  the  family  was  probably  saved  from 
severe  distress;  for  the  governor  stated  that  he  had 
applied  to  the  poor's  officers,  but  could  only  get  7*.  6d. 
per  month  for  the  whole  family." 

"  Stirling  Prison : — Most  of  those  even  who  are 
picking  oakum  earn  a  little  for  themselves  by  over-work, 
which,  considering  the  very  small  payment  for  this  kind 
of  work,  is  very  creditable  to  them  and  to  the  governor, 
under  whose  influence  they  do  so  ;  and  some  prisoners 
at  work  at  weaving,  and  so  forth,  have  earned  consider- 
able sums  for  themselves.  The  governor  stated  that  he 
knew  many  instances  in  which  the  money  thus  earned 
had  been  serviceable  to  the  prisoners ;  and  he  men- 
tioned in  particular  the  case  of  a  weaver  who  had  earned 
41.  for  himself,  and  who  had  sent  11.  of  it  to  his  father, 
who  was  old  and  unable  to  work.  This  man,  the 
governor  said,  had  been  going  about  idle  before  his  im- 
prisonment, but  was  now  honestly  employed." 

"  Ai/r  Prison  : — The  governor  having  been  lately 
pressed  to  complete  an  order  for  work,  two  prisoners 
volunteered  to  sit  up  all  night  to  work." 

"  Montrose  Prison  : — The  work  department  is  in  a 
very  satisfactory  state,  considering  the  badness  of  trade. 
The  convicted  prisoners  are  not  only  performing  their 
stated  tasks,  but  earning  a  good  deal  by  over-work,  and 
the  untried  prisoners  are  all  at  work.  One  convicted 
prisoner,  a  flax-dresser,  and  a  good  workman,  whose 
offence  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  been  caused 
by  drunkenness,  is  doing  much  towards  maintaining  his 
wife  and  family  by  his  own  work.  Indeed,  it  appears 
that  his  family  were  never  better  off  than  they  are  now 
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that  the  father  is  in  prison,  owing  to  his  being  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  drink." 

The  only  exception  that  I  am  aware  of,  to  the  obser- 
vance of  the  rule  which  forbids  the  inmates  of  English 
prisons  from  having  any  part  of  their  earnings,  is  at  the 
prison  in  Portland  Island  for  intended  transports ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  breach  of  the  unwise 
regulation  in  question  is  one  cause  (together  with  the 
kind  of  employment,  stone-quarrying,  and  the  com- 
paratively long  periods  of  confinement)  why  the  value 
of  the  labour  of  the  inmates  of  this  prison  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  prison  in  England  ;  indeed,  the 
prison  appears  to  be  almost  self-supporting. 

The  law,  however,  recognises  no  distinction  between 
prison  and  prison,  so  that  this  practice,  if  admissible 
here,  is  admissible  everywhere.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  practice  at  Portland  Prison  be  not  in  conformity 
with  the  law,  it  seems  high  time  that  the  law  were  made 
in  conformity  with  the  practice. 

Under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  either  in  England  or  Scotland  the  labour 
of  the  prisoners  should,  as  a  general  rule,  yield  any 
large  profit;  nor  does  it  in  fact;  the  clear  average 
annual  earnings  per  prisoner  in  England  being  only 
about  11.  2s.  (or  less  than  a  penny  per  day),  and  in 
Scotland  about  2/.  11^.  (or  about  2d.  per  day). 

The  produce  of  prison  work  in  both  countries  is  kept 
down  not  only  by  the  withdrawal  of  most  of  the  ordinary 
motives  of  industry,  and  by  the  consequent  assimilation 
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of  the  work  to  slave  labour,  but  by  the  shortness  of 
the  ordinary  periods  of  imprisonment,  and  by  the  other 
causes  enumerated :  also  by  the  inferiority  of  prisoners, 
as  a  class,  in  mental  and  bodily  powers,  and  in  habits 
of  application;  by  comparatively  few  of  them  having 
been  taught  a  trade,  or  other  occupation,  bespeaking 
skill  or  steadiness ;  by  the  obstacles  to  associated  labour 
(generally  the  most  profitable),  caused  by  the  use  of  the 
separate  system;  and  by  the  increasing  tendency  of 
machinery  to  supplant  the  simplest  kinds  of  manual 
employment. 

On  the  general  benefits  of  useful  and  productive  in- 
dustry, I  have  already  given  much  evidence.  The 
following  is  taken  from  Mr.  Dixon's  recent  "  Life  of 
Howard,"  with  whom  it  was  an  aphorism,  "  Make  men 
diligent,  and  they  will  be  honest " : — 

"  Here  a  sad  spectacle  awaited  him  [Howard].  The 
Maison  de  Force  of  this  city  [Ghent]  had  in  former 
years  merited  and  obtained  his  highest  approbation ;  it 
was  a  model  of  correctional  discipline  for  all  Europe. 
When  Howard  waited  upon  the  burgomaster  to  obtain 
the  usual  authority  to  visit  it,  he  was  told  that  the 
Emperor  had  given  orders  for  no  one  to  be  admitted. 
'  But  you,  sir,'  observed  the  magistrate,  '  are  above  all 
rules ;  you  must  not,  however,  impute  to  me  the  un- 
happy changes  which  you  will  notice.'  When  oui» 
countryman  entered  the  building,  which  not  two  years 
before  he  had  seen  full  of  clean,  orderly,  industrious 
workmen,  all  employed  and  instructed,  and  thus  under- 
going preparation  for  a  better  return  to  the  world,  he 
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found  filth  where  he  had  left  cleanliness,  idleness  where 
he  had  seen  industry,  sickness  where  he  had  known 
health.     The  word  of  one  man  had  done  it  all ! 

"  Joseph  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  was  by  nature  a 
revolutionnaire.  He  was  fond  of  changes — in  a  thousand 
things  his  dominions  much  needed  them ;  but  he  made 
them  without  knowledge,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
wrong  quarters.  He  was  an  innovator  without  being 
a  reformer.  Unlike  almost  every  other  prince  of  the 
conservative  house  of  Hapsburg,  he  had  a  mania  for 
disturbing  things.  Scarcely  was  there  an  institution  in 
his  States  which  he  did  not  touch.  During  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  he  never  dropped  the  scalpel  from  his 
hand ;  and  though  his  intention  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  good,  he  invariably  applied  it  either  at  the 
wrong  time  or  in  the  wrong  place ;  consequently  all  his 
efforts  to  cut  away  the  disorders  of  the  State  failed. 
His  management  of  the  Maison  de  Force  at  Ghent  was 
a  fair  specimen  of  his  misgovernment.  Under  the  im- 
pression that  the  works  conducted  in  this  famous 
establishment  were  injurious  to  the  manufactures  of  the 
empire,  he  ordered  them  to  be  discontinued.  The 
prisoners  were  thrown  into  idleness,  and  upon  that 
rapidly  supervened  disease,  disorder,  and  other  gaol 
vices.  More :  as  if  these  stupid  proceedings  could  not 
work  their  disastrous  ends  quickly  enough,  the  imperial 
mandate  declared  that  less  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  rooms  clean  and  healthy,  in  the  ignorant  hope  that  by 
rendering  them  more  disagreeable  he  would  thereby  add 
to  their  terrors  for  evil-doers.     No  mistake  could  have 
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been  greater,  as  experience  soon  proved.  The  intimate 
connexion  of  honesty  with  industry  is  now  universally 
recognised,  and  was  then ;  the  relation  of  cleanliness 
to  honesty  was  not  so  clearly  perceived  at  that  period 
as  it  is  now.  The  common  saying,  that  cleanliness  is 
a  Christian  virtue,  contains  a  profound  philosophical 
truth ;  for,  though  apparently  a  mere  physical  attribute, 
and  not  a  moral  state,  cleanliness  exerts  a  subtle  and 
most  powerful  influence  over  the  mind.  In  the  whole 
range  of  sanitary  science,  no  fact  is  better  established 
than  that  a  filthy  condition  of  the  body,  insufiiciency  of 
ligbt,  or  the  inspiration  of  a  polluted  atmosphere,  in- 
duces an  unnatural  craving  for  strong  stimulants ;  thus 
creating  at  once  the  moral  insensibility  which  makes 
crime  possible,  and  the  material  wants  and  necessities 
which  render  it  inevitable.  And,  in  brief,  such  was 
the  history  of  the  changes  in  the  policy  pursued  in  the 
Maison  de  Force  at  Ghent.  The  looms  were  all  sold, 
the  diet  was  reduced,  and  an  entire  quarter  of  the 
building  had  soon  to  be  fitted  up  as  an  infirmary." 

It  is  well  known,  that  some  of  the  first  exertions  of 
the  admirable  Mrs.  Fry,  in  her  efforts  to  reform  New- 
gate, were  directed  to  the  introduction  of  useful  labour; 
and  that  in  the  women's  department  she  was  successful, 
bad  as  the  discipline  continued  to  be  amongst  the  men. 

The  society  also,  of  which  she  was  an  influential 
member,  paid  the  salary  of  the  first  female  officer  who 
was  engaged  to  teach  needlework  in  the  gaol  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  indeed,  of  the  first  female  officer  there  for  any 
purpose. 
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The  opinion  expressed  in  the  latter  days  of  his  life 
by  Mr.  Crawford,  one  of  my  colleagues  as  an  Inspector 
of  Prisons,  in  favour  of  useful  employment,  has  already 
been  given;  and  this  opinion  is  the  more  important,  be- 
cause, at  one  time,  he  seemed  to  entertain  different 
views.  Most  heartily  do  I  agree  in  this  mature  opinion, 
that  "  what  ought  to  be  aimed  at  is  the  formation  of 
permanent  habits  of  useful  labour;"  and  not  less  in  his 
condemnation  of  the  treadwheel,  the  twin-brother  of 
that  instrument  (the  labour-machine)  which  he  at  one 
time  recommended. 

Formerly  Mr.  Crawford  and  Colonel  Jebb  both  ob- 
jected to  the  practice  of  allowing  prisoners  the  privilege 
of  doing  over- work  for  their  own  benefit ;  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  Mr.  Crawford  ever  changed  his  mind  in  this 
respect ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  an  alteration 
has  taken  place  in  Colonel  Jebb's  opinion ;  for,  in  a  late 
report  by  him  on  the  discipline  and  management  of  the 
convict  prisons,  he  states  that  the  prisoners  required 
some  stimulus  to  exertion  when  at  work  in  their  cells ; 
that  he  conceived  that  the  best  way  of  effecting  this 
would  be  to  exact  a  certain  amount  of  work  suitable  to 
the  strength  of  each  individual ;  and  that  beyond  this 
the  men  should  have  some  interest  in  the  extra  work 
performed,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  gratuity  credited  for 
their  future  benefit.  He  says,  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  not  only  maintain  the  mind  in  an  active, 
healthy  state,  but  also  induce  habits  of  industry  and 
exertion. 

This    regulation,   which   is   precisely   the   same   as 
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existed  for  several  years  (and,  I  think,  with  great  be- 
nefit) in  all  the  prisons  in  Scotland,  is  now,  I  am  glad 
to  see,  by  Colonel  Jebb's  last  report,  about  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Government  prison  at  Pentonville. 

I  am  glad,  also,  to  find  the  plan  of  encouraging  pri- 
soners to  do  over-work,  by  allowing  them  the  proceeds, 
in  use  in  at  least  one  prison  in  America.  The  follow- 
ing passage,  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State  Prison  of  New  Jersey,  a  prison  which  stands 
amongst  the  highest  for  the  productiveness  of  the 
labour,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  more  than  self-supporting, 
appeared  in  the  "  Report  of  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  York  for  1849-50:"— 

"  The  industry  of  the  prisoner  is  stimulated  by  the 
allowance  of  over-work.  This  is  regulated  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  law.  Full  accounts  are  kept  of 
the  labour  of  the  prisoners,  and  whatever  over-work  is 
earned  is  promptly  paid  to  the  convict  on  his  discharge. 
Aside  from  the  great  benefits  resulting  to  the  convict 
in  according  to  him  this  privilege,  it  operates  most 
beneficially,  as  the  strongest  incentive  to  good  be- 
haviour, and  exercises  a  salutary  influence  on  the  disci- 
pline of  the  house." 

The  late  traveller,  Mr.  Inglis,  in  his  account  of 
Bavaria,  states  that  the  practice  of  allowing  prisoners 
a  portion  of  their  earnings  is  in  use  at  the  prison  of 
Munich,  and  that  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that 
those  who  earn  considerable  sums  for  themselves  very 
seldom  return  to  prison. 

It  is  objected  by  many  that  a  provision  for  obtaining 
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productive  labour  in  prisons  and  workhouses,  is  con- 
trary to  sound  principles  of  political  economy  ;  but  this 
objection  seems  to  me  to  be  as  groundless  as  the 
others.  The  following  remarks  on  the  subject  appeared 
in  my  Report  for  1837 : — 

"  Many  persons  have  objected  to  prisoners  being 
engaged  in  productive  labour,  on  the  ground  that  it 
interferes  with  the  labour  of  persons  out  of  prison. 
And  as  productive  labour  is  one  of  the  main  principles 
that  I  have  upheld  in  a  system  of  prison  government,  I 
trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
this  subject. 

"  That  injury  should  by  any  possibility  arise  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  number  of  people  being  employed  in 
honest  industry,  and  in  producing  useful  articles,  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  in  society,  is  one  of  those 
anomalies  which  (as  far  as  my  experience  goes)  will  be 
generally  found,  on  a  close  examination,  to  be  based  in 
error.  If  it  be  wise  to  maintain  prisoners  in  idleness, 
or  (which  is  the  same  thing  to  society)  in  unproductive 
labour,  it  must,  for  aught  that  I  can  see,  be  equally 
wise  to  maintain  other  people  in  idleness ;  those,  for 
example,  who  live  in  a  certain  street  of  every  town,  or 
whose  name  begins  with  a  certain  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

*'  Even  supposing  it  could  be  shown  that  some  other 
members  of  society  do  lose  the  profit  obtained  by  pri- 
soners, still  it  would  not  follow  that  the  lucrative  em- 
ployment of  prisoners  does  mischief;  for  whatever 
others  might  gain  by  the  cessation  of  prisoners'  labour, 
would  be  lost  by  society  at  large  in  the  additional  cost 
of  maintaining  the  prisoners :  so  that  the  only  effect 
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would  be  to  throw  upon  other  persons  the  labour  by 
which  the  profit  was  earned,  instead  of  that  labour 
being  performed  by  prisoners. 

"  It  would  appear,  then,  that  if  prisoners  are  to 
cease  working,  either  society  must  perform  the  labour 
now  done  by  them,  or  must  be  content  to  be  poorer 
by  the  amount  of  profit  obtained  by  that  labour.  Whe- 
ther society  would  perform  the  labour,  or  whether 
the  labour,  or  an  amount  equal  to  it,  would  go  un- 
performed, would,  I  apprehend,  depend  on  the  state  of 
trade,  &c.,  at  the  particular  time.  If,  at  such  time, 
things  were  in  their  natural  state — that  is,  if  there  were 
a  sufficient  amount  of  profitable  labour  for  all  who 
chose  to  work — an  employer  having  about  as  much 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  workman,  as  a  workman  in 
procuring  an  employer — then  the  work,  if  not  done  by 
prisoners,  would  probably  go  undone ;  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  an  equal  amount  of  some  other  kind  of 
work  would  go  undone.  Again,  if  trade  were  exces- 
sively brisk,  and  there  were  a  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing workmen,  then,  not  only  would  the  work  go 
altogether  unperformed,  but  a  greater  extent  of  incon- 
venience and  injury  to  society  would  be  created  than 
the  mere  amount  of  labour,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  indicate.  Lastly,  if  trade  were  exces- 
sively dull,  and  there  were  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
employment,  the  direct  benefit  to  society  from  the 
labour  of  prisoners  would  be  trifling;  and  might  be 
dispensed  with  in  the  same  way  as  might  the  labour  of 
any  other  moderate  number  of  workmen ;  the  remain- 
ing body  of  workmen  being,  under  such  circumstances, 
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fully  able  to  perform  all  the  labour  demanded.  But  as, 
in  one  case,  the  total  amount  of  profitable  labour  would 
not  be  increased  by  an  illness  or  any  other  cause  which 
disabled  a  number  of  free  workers,  so,  in  the  other 
case,  the  amount  could  not  be  increased  by  the  idle- 
ness of  prisoners. 

"  The  idea  that  prison  labour  is  injurious  to  society, 
probably  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  prisons  being 
often  placed  without  reference  to  the  labour  market, 
and  where  things  being  stationary  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  immediate  effect  of  the  introduction  of  any 
new  hands  must  be  to  displace  some  of  the  ordinary 
workers.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  not  the  prison 
labour  in  itself  that  produces  the  annoyance,  but  the 
mode  in  which  that  labour  is  called  into  action ;  and 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  evil  would  be  caused  by  a 
shoemaker  who,  without  first  examining  his  ground, 
should  go  and  establish  himself  in  a  village  which  was 
already  fully  supplied  by  a  brother  of  the  craft.  After 
a  time  the  matter  would  right  itself  by  one  of  the  rivals 
moving  off  to  a  town  where  cobblers  were  in  request ; 
and,  in  the  same  way,  the  introduction  of  prison  labour, 
in  a  district  where  there  was  at  first  no  room  for  it, 
would  eventually  be  balanced  by  the  withdrawal  of  some 
of  the  free  labourers  to  a  place  where  employment  was 
more  abundant.  Prison  work,  however,  thus  forced 
into  existence,  would  probably  never  prove  so  profitable 
as  work  taken,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  good  labour 
market. 

"  Before  quitting  this  subject,  I  would  just  remind 
the  objectors  to  prison  labour  of  one  great  fault  which  is 
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constantly  found  with  criminals,  and  one  chief  cause 
that  is  pointed  out  to  them  of  their  bad  courses — I 
mean  idleness.  But  if,  by  engaging  in  labour,  they 
would  have  displaced  other  workers,  why  regret  that 
they  should  have  been  unemployed  ?  and  why  upbraid 
them  with  their  laziness  ?  If  their  labour  in  prison  will 
be  mischievous,  their  labour  out  of  prison  must  have 
been  equally  so.  And  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  ob- 
jectors in  question  are  bound  to  admire  these  persons  as 
martyrs  to  the  public  good,  and  as  willing  and  necessary 
sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  indolence." 

Next  to  work,  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
prison  management  is  the  question  of  association  or 
separation;  and,  if  the  prisoners  be  associated,  under 
what  plan  of  classification,  and  whether  in  silence  or 
with  the  freedom  of  speech.  Indeed,  as  is  well  known, 
this  question  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  important 
of  all.  Hence,  it  is  often  used  as  the  chief  charac- 
teristic; and  hence,  consequently,  the  loose  terms — 
"  separate  system,"  and  "  silent  system ; "  the  latter 
being  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  association,  ac- 
companied with  enforced  silence. 

Though  never  of  opinion  that  any  question  of  the 
arrangement  of  prisoners  could  compare  in  importance 
with  their  employment,  I  certainly  at  one  time  attached 
much  more  weight  to  this  matter  than  I  do  now  or 
have  done  for  many  years  ;  important  as  I  still  hold  it 
to  be.  My  early  impression  in  favour  of  the  separation 
of  prisoners  arose,  probably,  from  the  striking  supe- 
riority, when  I  first  entered  on  my  official  duties,  of  the 
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Glasgow  Bridewell  (where  that  arrangement  was  in 
use)  over  all  other  prisons  which  I  had  seen,  and  to 
the  very  favourable  report  made  by  Mr.  Crawford,  on 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania;  these  two 
prisons  being  at  that  time  almost  the  only  ones  where 
the  plan  of  separation  was  in  use.  Subsequent  obser- 
vation and  reflection,  however,  modified  my  views, 
and  convinced  me  that  much  that  was  good  in  the 
Glasgow  Bridewell,  and  in  other  prisons  similarly  con- 
ducted, was  really  independent  of  the  principle  of  se- 
paration; that  this  principle,  though  excellent,  if 
employed  judiciously,  as  part  only  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  treatment,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  age, 
sex,  temperament,  and  general  character  and  conduct 
of  each  prisoner,  is  quite  insufficient,  even  if  combined 
with  the  best  possible  provision  for  work,  and  for 
mental,  moral,  and  religious  instruction,  to  prepare  an 
offender  who  was  wanting  in  self-control  for  restoration 
to  society;  that  it  greatly  restricts  the  kinds  of  em- 
ployment, impedes  instruction  even  in  what  remains, 
and  dulls  the  spirit  of  labour;  thus  obstructing  the 
very  means  of  getting  an  honest  living,  and  increasing 
the  difficulty  of  making  a  prison  self-supporting;  and 
that  when  carried  to  excess,  it  enfeebles  both  the 
mental  and  physical  powers,  and  tends  to  foster  habits 
of  deception ;  in  fine,  that,  like  all  arrangements  con- 
trary to  nature,  the  more  fully  the  case  is  examined, 
the  more  numerous  do  the  evils  appear  to  which  long 
periods  of  isolation  give  rise. 

Later  accounts  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Phi- 
ladelphia have  shown  that  Mr.  Crawford's  report  was 
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too  favourable;  the  great  superiority  of  the  system 
there  in  use,  compared  with  the  disorderly  and  corrupt- 
ing state  of  most  prisons  at  that  time,  having  probably 
produced  the  same  effect  on  Mr.  Crawford's  mind,  that 
the  industry,  order,  and  cleanliness  of  Glasgow  Bride- 
well had  on  mine ;  although  he  doubtless  endeavoured, 
like  myself,  to  arrive  at  the  simple  truth,  without  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  any  system. 

The  question  as  to  the  proper  length  of  periods  of 
separation  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one,  in  the  great  num- 
ber of  subjects  involved  in  prison  discipline,  in  which 
my  views  have  changed.  Unlimited  periods  of  isola- 
tion I  never  contemplated ;  but  now,  for  many  years,  I 
have  been  of  opinion  that,  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
such  periods  should  be  very  short;  and  that  the  only 
safe  rule  to  adopt  is  to  leave  it  to  the  responsible  head 
of  the  prison  (the  governor),  with  the  advice  of  the 
chaplain  and  surgeon,  and  subject  to  the  control  of 
his  superiors,  to  determine  in  each  separate  instance 
what  that  period  should  be — having  regard  to  the  age, 
sex,  character,  conduct,  and  state  of  health  of  each 
prisoner ;  and  with  power  at  any  time  to  correct  any 
error.  And  I  am  glad  to  see  the  opinions  of  others 
moving,  apparently,  in  the  same  direction.  Colonel 
J  ebb,  for  example,  who  was  formerly  much  opposed  to 
association,  now  recommends  that  it  should  be  allowed 
after  one  year  of  separation ;  and,  in  his  last  report,  ad- 
vises that  this  period  should  be  taken  as  an  average 
instead  of  a  fixed  amount,  so  as  to  admit  of  certain 
prisoners  coming  into  association  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months. 
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In  the  following  passage,  in  Colonel  Jebb's  last  re- 
port, I  entirely  concur : — 

**  No  one  will  contend  that  such  an  amount  of  seclu- 
sion as  is  practically  necessary  in  the  working  out  of 
the  separate  system,  is  otherwise  than  an  unnatural 
and  artificial  state,  and  as  such  can  scarcely  be  deemed 
to  be  suitable  for  completing  the  training  of  any  one. 
The  very  same  arguments  which  induce  a  parent  to 
overcome  all  his  fears  as  to  the  result  of  sending  a 
child  from  the  quietude  of  his  home  into  the  turmoil 
of  a  public  school,  and  afterwards  to  the  more  en- 
larged sphere  of  action  and  diminished  control  of  the 
university,  would  appear  to  apply  to  a  system  of  pro- 
bation designed  for  any  other  class  of  human  beings. 

"  With  regard  to  this  point,  Bishop  Butler  (the 
author  of  the  '  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed, to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature,') 
makes  several  observations,  which  I  think  bear  strongly 
upon  the  question  of  bringing  prisoners  into  association 
after  a  certain  period  in  separate  confinement,  as  being 
more  sound  in  principle,  and  more  likely  to  secure 
a  good  result,  than  greatly  prolonging  the  period  of 
separation,  and  releasing  them  into  society  without  any 
probationary  stage  in  association.  He  remarks,  that 
nature  does  not  qualify  us  wholly,  much  less  at  once, 
for  a  mature  state  of  life ;  and  that  maturity  of  under- 
standing and  bodily  strength  are  only  arrived  at  gra- 
dually, by  the  continued  exercise  of  our  powers  from 
infancy.  And  he  goes  on  to  say — '  But  if  we  suppose 
a  person  brought  into  the  world  with  both  these  in 
maturity,  as  far  as  this  is  conceivable,  he  would  plainly, 
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at  first,  be  as  unqualified  for  human  life  of  mature  age 
as  an  idiot.  It  would  be  a  question,  whether  the 
natural  conformation  of  his  sight  and  hearing  would 
be  of  any  manner  of  use  to  him  in  acting  before 
experience.  And  it  seems  that  men  would  be  strangely 
headstrong  and  self-willed,  were  it  not  for  some  ac- 
quired moderation  and  self-government — some  aptitude 
and  readiness  in  restraining  themselves.  Thus,  the  be- 
ginning of  our  days  is  adapted  to  be,  and  is,  a  state  of 
education  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  mature  life." 

The  following  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  associa- 
tion of  prisoners,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reynolds,  one  of 
the  chaplains  of  the  great  prison  at  Wakefield,  and 
by  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  governor,  appeared  in  my  Report 
for  1848:— 

Mr.  Reynolds : — "  I  quite  approve  of  the  principle  of 
gradual  association,  but  I  think  that  there  should  be  no 
fixed  period  for  withdrawing  prisoners  from  their  sepa- 
rate cells;  that  it  should  be  made  to  depend  on  the 
character  and  conduct  of  each  individual  prisoner ;  and 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  in  the  associated 
party  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  enter  who  is  likely 
to  exercise  a  bad  influence  on  the  others." 

Mr.  Shepherd  : — "  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Reynolds 
in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  have  any  fixed 
period  for  prisoners  to  remain  in  separate  cells,  before 
being  brought  gradually  into  association,  and  that  the 
period  should  depend  on  the  character  and  conduct  of 
each  individual  prisoner.  There  is  so  great  a  difference 
between  different  prisoners,  that  the  period  of  isola- 
tion ought  also,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  of  very  different 
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lengths  in  different  cases.  A  strong  motive,  moreover, 
would  be  given  to  moral  improvement,  if  the  length  of 
the  period  of  separation  depended  a  good  deal  upon 
the  prisoner  himself.  Under  good  management,  I  be- 
lieve gradual  association  to  be  advantageous  in  every 
point  of  view,  moral  and  economical.  Without  it,  it  is 
impossible  to  have  any  sufficient  test  of  the  improve- 
ment of  a  prisoner  and  of  his  power  to  resist  tempta- 
tion." 

Strong  as  are  the  objections  to  long  periods  of  sepa- 
rate confinement  in  the  case  of  adult  prisoners,  they 
are  yet  stronger  in  that  of  the  young. 

Children  have  much  more  need  of  active  exercise 
than  adults;  their  restlessness  and  desire  for  motion 
being  evidently  implanted  within  them  to  assist  in  the 
proper  development  of  their  physical  powers  and  the 
formation  of  bone  and  muscle.  They  have  also  much 
less  power  of  occupying  themselves  alone  by  reading 
and  thinking;  and  their  solitariness  when  placed  in 
separate  cells  is  comparatively  little  broken  by  the 
visits  of  the  prison  officers,  as  these  persons  are  all 
much  older  than  themselves,  and  cannot  be  at  all  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  companions  with  similar  feelings 
and  desires ;  while  the  danger  of  mutual  corruption 
from  association,  under  proper  superintendence,  is  much 
less  than  among  older  prisoners,  few  children  having 
fixed  purposes  of  any  kind. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
when  stiffness  of  limbs  appears  in  prisons  where  the 
separate  system  is  extended  to  the  young,  it  is  found 
chiefly  among  the  boys  (the  number  of  girls  in  prison 
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being  comparatively  small) ;  and  that  the  punishments 
are  far  more  numerous  among  them  than  among  the 
adults ;  the  chief  offences  consisting  of  climbing  up  to 
the  windows  and  calling  to  each  other;  that  is,  of 
offences  arising  out  of  the  natural  yearning  for  com- 
panions. 

The  following  are  the  different  modes  that  have  been 
adopted  or  suggested  for  the  classification  or  other 
arrangement  of  prisoners.  They  are  placed  in  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  inverse  order  of  merit : — 

1.  Indiscriminate  association,  without  the  pre- 
sence of  an  officer ;  or,  classification  like  that  di- 
rected by  the  chief  English  Gaol  Act,  (4th  Geo. 
IV.  c.  64,)  which  pays  no  regard  to  the  age,  cha- 
racter, or  conduct  of  the  different  prisoners. 

2.  Classification  on  unsound  principles,  but  ac- 
companied with  effective  supervision,  and  with 
the  enforcement  of  continual  silence. 

3.  Complete  separation  of  prisoner  from  pri- 
soner, continued  through  the  whole  period  of  im- 
prisonment, and  without  regard  to  the  varying 
circumstances  of  age,  sex,  character,  and  conduct. 

4.  Complete  separation  in  the  first  instance 
(though  in  some  cases  for  a  very  short  period 
only),  gradually  followed,  according  to  circum- 
stances, by  judicious  classification ;  the  amount  of 
association  increasing  or  diminishing,  as  it  is  found 
to  be  beneficial  or  otherwise. 

Of  these  modes  of  arrangement,  the  first,  baneful  as 
it  must  be  in  its  consequences,  has  till  lately  prevailed 
to  a  great  extent  in  England,  and  is  still  to  be  found 
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in  some  of  the  prisons  there;  and  my  earlj  reports 
show  that,  sixteen  years  ago,  indiscriminate  association 
was  almost  universal  in  the  Scottish  prisons ;  and  by 
referring  to  the  reports  on  the  prisons  at  Perth,  Stir- 
ling, Ayr,  and  Dumfries,  among  others,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  this  wretched  practice  produced  its  natural  results 
of  gambling,  drinking,  fighting,  and  stealing,  and  plan- 
ning robberies  to  be  committed  after  liberation. 

For  many  years,  however,  this  unwise  and  reckless 
mode  of  disposing  of  prisoners,  has,  in  Scotland,  been 
wholly  abandoned. 

The  second  mode  of  disposal  is  still  in  extensive  use 
in  England  (indeed,  together  with  the  first,  still  forms 
the  general  rule),  but  has  never  been  much  employed 
in  Scotland. 

When  prisoners  are  brought  together,  it  will,  I 
think,  be  generally  admitted,  that  they  should  really 
associate  as  human  beings,  and  not  be  doomed,  as  under 
the  silent  system,  to  eternal  dumbness,  with  their 
heads  and  eyes  fixed  like  statues  in  one  direction  ;  and 
that  all  attempts  to  enforce  such  a  system,  and  to  carry 
on  such  a  warfare  with  nature,  must  be  productive  of 
endless  deception,  and  give  rise  to  much  irritating  pu- 
nishment; and  it  is  found  that,  in  prisons  where  this 
system  is  in  use,  these  evils  do  in  fact  prevail. 

One  bad  effect  of  the  silent  system  is,  that  by  turn- 
ing the  officers  into  constant  organs  of  punishment,  it 
tends  to  prevent  that  feeling  of  respect  and  attachment 
which  it  is  so  desirable  to  create,  and  which  is  so 
necessary  for  the  exercise  of  moral  influence. 

The  object  of  discipline  in  a  prison,  so  far  as  relates 
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to  control,  ought  to  be  to  curb  only  the  bad  passions 
and  evil  propensities,  and  not  to  destroy  the  social 
feelings,  or  to  stifle  desires  which  are  in  themselves  in- 
nocent. When,  therefore,  prisoners  are  placed  together, 
although  neither  idleness  nor  disorder  of  any  kind 
should  be  allowed,  I  would  recommend  that,  even 
when  ill  classified,  they  should  be  allowed  to  look  at 
each  other,  and  at  stated  periods,  and  in  a  quiet  tone, 
to  converse. 

Even  as  respects  self-control,  the  silent  system,  as 
it  is  termed,  is  very  defective  ;  inasmuch  as  it  exercises 
only  one  kind  of  restraint,  to  the  neglect  of  the  im- 
portant powers  of  resisting  temptations  to  theft  or 
violence.  The  total  prostration,  too,  which  this  system 
/  requires  in  the  prisoner  is  inconsistent  with  that  feel- 
ing of  self-respect  which  is  essential  to  the  formation 
of  every  good  character  ;  and  which,  therefore,  instead 
of  destroying,  we  should  sedulously  cultivate. 

The  third  mode  of  disposal,  which,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  indiscriminate  association,  may  be  termed  indis- 
criminate separation,  has  now  been  introduced  into  many 
prisons  in  England,  and  in  Scotland  is  the  general  rule; 
though  it  is  modified  in  some  cases,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  governor,  especially  when,  the  number  of  cells 
being  less  than  the  number  of  prisoners,  some  amount 
of  classification  becomes  necessary. 

The  current  of  public  opinion  in  favour,  first,  of  the 
silent  and  then  of  the  separate  system,  is  no  doubt 
attributable  in  great  measure  to  a  cause  set  forth  in 
Mr.  Francis  Gray's  able  work  on  prison  discipline  in 
America ;  namely,  that  the  zeal  of  those  who  originate 
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any  new  measure,  often  produces  good  results,  for  a 
time,  independently  of  any  merit  in  the  measure  itself; 
nay,  sometimes  in  spite  of  great  inherent  errors.  Thus, 
as  Mr.  Gray  shows,  several  essentially  different  systems 
of  discipline  have  been  tried  in  America  at  different 
prisons,  have  been  regarded  for  a  time  as  quite  suc- 
cessful, and  have  ultimately  been  abandoned  as  failures. 

The  prison  at  Preston  affords  an  illustration  of  the 
error  that  is  sometimes  made  in  assigning  the  cause  of 
an  improvement.  Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  the  recommitments  in  a  large 
class  of  male  prisoners  there,  as  demonstrating  the 
beneficial  effects  of  even  a  partial  introduction  of  the 
separate  system ;  but  it  will  be  seen  by  referring  to 
my  Thirteenth  Report,  that  this  could  not  be  the 
sole  or  even  the  chief  cause  for  such  reduction ;  since 
there  had  been  a  large  decrease  also  in  the  recom- 
mitments among  the  same  class  of  female  prisoners,  to 
whom  the  change  had  not  been  applied,  but  among 
whom  the  old  and  wretched  practice  of  indiscriminate 
association  of  prisoners  before  trial  (and  that  without 
employment)  had  been  put  an  end  to,  as  among  the  male 
prisoners.  Indeed,  in  this  very  same  prison,  beneficial 
effects  have  been  found  to  result  from  a  relaxation  of 
the  separate  system,  even  among  the  male  prisoners,  as 
appears  from  facts  already  mentioned. 

While  the  foregoing  statement,  however,  shows  that 
the  separate  system  is  not  always  productive  of  the     / 
benefits  ascribed  to  it,  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
recommitments  proves  that  this  system  is  not  at  any 
rate  incompatible  with  good  results ;  and  the  same  is 
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shown  by  the  good  conduct,  in  their  subsequent  life  in 
Australia,  of  many  who  had  been  subjected,  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  confinement,  to  the  separate 
system  at  Pentonville.  And  similar  evidence  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  mentioned  in  my  Report  for  1844,  that  of 
nearly  400  prisoners,  who  had  been  under  this  system 
in  Scotland,  and  who  had  been  liberated  within  the 
previous  two  years,  after  a  confinement  of  six  months  or 
upwards,  and  whose  amendment  had  not  been  impeded 
by  previous  short  imprisonments,  only  fifty-seven,  or  one 
in  seven,  were  known  to  have  been  recommitted. 

Where  the  separation  of  prisoners  is  peculiarly  pro- 
per, it  is  at  present  often  wholly  neglected.  I  allude 
to  the  time  immediately  after  arrest,  passed  in  police 
prisons,  while  under  examination,  or  waiting  for  trial. 
At  such  time,  comparatively  little  can  be  known  of 
the  prisoner's  character,  or  of  the  character  of  those 
with  whom  he  may  be  placed  in  association;  and  at 
such  period,  therefore,  it  is  generally  desirable  to 
enforce  a  strict  separation ;  not  to  speak  of  consi- 
derations arising  from  the  danger  of  the  defeat  of 
justice. 
/  There  is  also  one  class  of  prisoners  for  whom  it  is 
very  desirable,  under  all  circumstances,  to  provide  sepa- 
rate cells,  namely,  those  who  are  themselves  desirous 
of  being  alone ;  and  in  the  following  rules,  which  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  recommending  for  regulating  the 
selection  of  prisoners  for  separate  cells,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  class  stands  first : — 

"  The  classes  for  confinement  in  separate  cells  to  be 
as  follows,  and  in  the  following  order  of  preference: — 
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"  1st.  Such  prisoners,  whether  tried  or  untried,  as 
wish  to  be  in  separate  cells. 

"  2nd.  Such  prisoners,  whether  tried  or  untried,  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  governor  (after  consulting  with  the 
chaplain  or  the  matron,  as  the  case  may  be),  are  likely 
to  exercise  a  bad  influence  over  other  prisoners. 

"  3rd.  Such  prisoners,  whether  tried  or  untried,  as 
are  not  in  either  of  the  foregoing  classes,  and  are  in 
prison  for  the  first  time. 

"  4th.  If  these  three  classes  do  not  fill  all  the  cells, 
then  such  other  prisoners  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
governor,  will  be  most  benefited  by  the  separate  system. 

"The  governor  and  the  surgeon  each  to  be  em- 
powered to  withdraw  from  a  separate  cell  any  prisoner 
whose  mind  or  physical  health  they  may  have  reason  to 
believe  would  suffer  from  a  continuance  of  such  con- 
finement." 

As  the  principle  of  judicious  classification  after  a 
previous  variable  period  of  separation,  with  power  to 
revert  to  such  separation,  has  as  yet  been  little  acted 
upon,  there  is  not  much  evidence  as  to  its  success  to  be 
drawn  from  experience. 

Some  amount  of  proof,  however,  has  already  been 
afforded  ;  particularly  by  the  statements  at  page  209  re- 
specting out-door  labour.    The  subjoined  is  additional. 

The  following,  taken  from  my  Report  for  1849,  is 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Paige,  Governor  of  the  prison  at 
Leeds : — 

"  The  health  and  general  improvement  of  the  pri- 
soners have,  in  my  opinion,  been  much  promoted  by 
the  modifications  which  we  make  in  the  separate  sys- 
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tem,  by  teaching  the  prisoners  trades  in  classes,  by  em- 
ploying them  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air,  and 
/  by  having  occupations  of  a  useful  and  active  kind  and 
affording  variety,  instead  of  being  monotonous  and  un- 
interesting. I  much  wish  that  there  were  more  rooms 
in  the  prison  to  serve  as  workshops  for  classes  of  pri- 
soners, and  rooms  also  to  serve  as  dormitories  in  cases 
where,  from  the  youth  or  nervous  temperament  of  the 
prisoners,  separation  even  at  night  is  undesirable. 
There  is  as  great  a  diversity  in  the  constitution  and 
disposition  of  prisoners  as  in  the  same  number  of  people 
in  the  world  at  large ;  and  that  kind  of  discipline  which 
is  suitable  for  some  is  very  unsuitable  for  others.  If 
prisoners  are  actively  and  usefully  employed,  and  care 
be  taken  in  their  selection,  many  may,  in  my  opinion, 
be  associated  together  without  injury,  even  though  an 
officer  be  not  always  present.  We  have  thus  several 
prisoners  together  without  constant  superintendence  in 
the  blacksmith's  shop  and  in  the  cook-house,  and,  I 
believe,  without  any  injurious  results.  When  it  can 
safely  be  done,  it  is  important  to  a  prisoner's  improve- 
ment to  show  him  that  you  place  trust  in  him." 

The  following  is  taken  from  Colonel  Jebb's  last 
Report : — 

"  Speaking  of  Pentonville  Prison,  Mr.  Kingsmill,  the 
Chaplain,  says : — *  The  number  of  offences  committed 
by  those  prisoners  who  by  the  rules  are  permitted  to  be 
placed  more  or  less  in  association,  for  cooking,  baking, 
and  the  general  services  of  the  prison,  has  been  re- 
markably small,  and  the  conduct  of  those  men  in  general 
praiseworthy  and  exemplary.' " 
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The  late  Governor  of  the  prison  in  Portland  Island 
states  : — "  Seeing  other  prisoners  generally  performing 
the  labour  willingly  and  cheerfully,  they  soon  fall  into 
it  themselves,  and  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  the  tools  and  machinery  to  make  themselves 
useful."  And  Colonel  Jebb  adds : — "  Making  due  al- 
lowance for  circumstances,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
that  continued  and  persevering  industry  for  the  whole 
period  of  their  detention,  has  become  the  rule  as  re- 
gards the  working  parties  at  Portland." 

But,  indeed,  the  whole  body  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  any  kind  of  association  may  be  adduced  in  support 
of  that  which  is  proposed ;  for  few  will  probably  deny 
that,  if  association  be  permitted  at  all,  it  should  be 
regulated  on  the  last  of  the  principles  enumerated  at 
page  237. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  success  of  the  prisons  at 
Berne  and  Mettray,  and  of  several  American  prisons, 
may  be  referred  to ;  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine how  much  of  the  general  success  in  these  cases 
is  owing  to  regulated  association. 

When  placed  in  classes,  the  principle  of  mutual 
responsibility,  one  of  the  wisest  perhaps  adopted  by  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  may  be  brought  into  operation  among 
prisoners,  as  was  done  with  much  success  by  Captain 
Maconochie  in  Norfolk  Island  *. 

*  It  had  escaped  my  memory  until  the  foregoing  part  of  this 
book  was  in  print,  that  on  the  question  of  the  isolation  of  prisoners, 
and  on  some  other  questions  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  discuss, 
Mr.  Combe,  many  years  ago,  advanced  opinions  in  his  work  entitled 
"  Moral  Philosophy,"  similar  in  several  respects  to  those  contained 
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The  necessity  for  providing  artificial  light  in  prisons 
is  implied  in  what  has  been  stated  on  the  subject  of 
work  and  early  rising,  and  is  too  obvious  to  require  ob- 
servation. It  is  now  many  years  since  all  the  Scottish 
prisons  were  so  supplied,  but  many,  I  fear  the  majority, 
of  the  English  prisons  are  still  without  this  necessary 
provision. 

What  first  strikes  the  eye  on  entering  a  prison,  is  its 
general  appearance,  either  of  cleanliness  or  dirt.  Even 
before  the  appointment  of  Inspectors,  the  prisons,  both 
in  England  and  in  Scotland,  had  lost  that  revolting 
character  for  filth,  which,  in  Howard's  time,  many  of 
them  bore,  and  which  no  doubt  assisted  materially  in 
causing  those  fearful  attacks  of  fever  to  which  the 
inmates  were  liable;  attacks  which,  indeed,  did  not 
always  confine  themselves  to  the  prisoners ;  for  on  one 
occasion,  as  is  well  known,  the  disease  was  so  virulent 
as  mortally  to  infect  the  judge  and  several  other  persons 
in  the  court  where  some  of  the  prisoners  were  tried. 

In  the  Scottish  prisons  the  progress  in  cleanliness 
twenty  years  ago  had  been  much  less  than  in  England  ; 
but  at  the  time  that  I  left  Scotland  for  an  English  dis- 
trict (now  about  five  years  ago)  there  was  certainly  no 
inferiority  in  this  respect,  and  I  feel  confident  there  is 
none  now ;  indeed,  there  is  at  present,  generally,  a  high 
degree  of  cleanliness  in  the  prisons  of  both  countries. 

in  this  work ;  and  I  think  it  probable  that,  as  regards  isolation,  iny 
views  were,  in  some  degree,  modified  by  Mr.  Combe's  writings.  On 
the  other  points  of  coincidence,  however,  I  had,  by  a  different  road, 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusions. 
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As  respects  personal  ablution,  the  general  rule  is, 
that  the  prisoners  shall  wash  the  hands,  face,  and  neck 
thoroughly  once  a  day,  their  feet  once  a  week,  and  that 
they  shall  go  into  a  bath  once  a  month. 

By  those  who  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the 
general  habits  of  criminals,  it  is  often  supposed  that 
the  cleanliness  of  the  prisons  must  be  an  attraction  to 
them;  and,  especially,  that  they  must  regard  the  bath 
as  a  great  luxury.  Whatever  charais  it  might  have  if 
warm,  certainly  at  the  low  temperature  at  which  it  is 
usually  and  properly  given,  namely,  just  sufficient  to 
prevent  injury  to  health,  it  is  not  coveted ;  indeed,  the 
whole  business  of  washing  and  bathing  is,  by  the  worst 
classes,  much  disliked,  as  annoying  and  troublesome. 

So  averse  are  vagrants,  generally,  to  such  wholesome 
ablutions,  that  one  of  the  Poor-law  Inspectors  told  me, 
that  by  merely  requiring  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
vagrants'  ward  at  one  place  to  go  into  a  bath,  the 
number  was  soon  reduced  to  one-seventh  part  of  what 
it  had  been.  In  this  case,  however,  it  was  supposed 
that  not  only  did  the  vagrants  dislike  the  trouble  of 
bathing,  but  that  they  found  that  it  so  improved  their 
appearance  as  to  interfere  with  their  trade. 

On  the  subject  of  food,  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  principle  by  which  its  supply  should, 
in  my  opinion,  be  governed ;  the  same,  namely,  on 
which  it  is  supplied  to  the  honest  poor  out  of  prison 
— the  performance  of  profitable  labour.  It  is  true 
that  the  criterion  cannot  always  be,  as  in  the  outer 
world,    the   value  of   the    work ;    inasmuch    as   some 
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prisoners,  especially  among  the  young,  may  on  their 
entrance  be  little  skilled  in  any  kind  of  productive 
labour,  or,  at  least,  any  kind  that  can  be  carried  on  in 
the  prison  ;  but  a  short  time  would  generally  suffice  to 
afford  sufficient  skill,  and  from  the  first  hour  of  ad- 
mission, the  work  exacted  should  be  sufficient  in 
quantity,  whatever  allowance  might  be  made  in  its 
quality. 

Those  prisoners  who  earned  their  full  cost,  including 
not  only  food  and  clothing,  but  a  share  of  all  other 
expenses,  such  as  salaries  and  rent,  might  be  allowed  to 
a  considerable  extent  to  determine  the  quantity  of  their 
food  themselves,  under  arrangements  like  those  pro- 
posed by  Captain  Maconochie  for  affording  motives  for 
self-control. 

Hitherto  little  approach  has  been  made  towards  the 
adoption  of  such  an  arrangement  as  this,  even  in  the 
best-regulated  prisons.  Indeed,  in  England  (and,  as 
respects  certain  classes  of  prisoners,  also  in  Scotland), 
the  allowance  of  food  appears  to  me  to  be  regulated  on 
very  erroneous  principles,  and  such  as  must  often  lead 
a  criminal  to  prefer  a  great  offence  to  a  petty  one ; 
and  it  may  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  the  proceedings 
of  police  courts,  and  by  a  reference  to  some  of  my 
Reports,  that  the  motive  thus  afforded  has  a  practical 
effect. 

As  at  present  arranged,  the  allowance  of  food  in- 
creases generally  with  the  length  of  the  period  of 
confinement ;  thus  a  prisoner  sentenced  to  only  a  few 
days'  imprisonment,  and  whose  offence  therefore  is  pro- 
bably of  a  venial  kind,  has  a  smaller  allowance  of  food 
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than  one  who  is  committed  for  a  month,  and  still 
smaller  than  one  for  three  months ;  a  fact  which  will 
at  once  explain  the  expressions  of  disappointment 
which  offenders  on  their  trial  sometimes  make  at  the 
shortness  of  the  imprisonment  to  which  they  are  sen- 
tenced. "  I  wish  your  Honour  would  give  me  a  month 
instead  of  a  fortnight  ; "  or,  "  The  next  time  it  shan't 
be  for  only  a  month  that  I'll  be  sent  to  prison  ;"  are 
exclamations  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  accounts 
of  criminal  trials,  and  which  can  excite  no  surprise 
when  it  is  known  that  the  longer  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment, the  greater  generally  the  allowance  of  food. 

The  ground  usually  taken  in  defence  of  this  dan- 
gerous system  is,  that  the  greater  the  length  of  the 
confinement,  the  greater  must  be  the  supply  of  food  to 
support  health.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  this,  I  believe 
it  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  want  of  such  arrangements 
as  tend  to  the  maintenance  of  vigorous  health  ;  par- 
ticularly early  rising,  better  kinds  of  employment, 
and  wholesome  stimulus  to  exertion  afforded  by  the 
hope  of  reward ;  and  that  it  is  in  changes  in  these 
respects  that  the  real  remedy  is  to  be  sought.  But, 
even  supposing  the  case  to  be  as  it  is  assumed,  and  that 
under  present  circumstances  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
accordingly,  there  can  surely  be  no  reason  why,  if  a 
prisoner  be  sentenced  to  a  long  period  of  imprisonment, 
he  should  begin  with  a  large  allowance  of  food.  So, 
however,  it  is.  If  two  prisoners  were  committed,  one 
for  ten  days,  and  the  other  for  ten  months,  and  were 
put  to  the  same  kind  of  work  (or  both  allowed  to  be 
idle),  in  the  great  majority  of  prisons,  the  ten  months' 
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man  would,  from  the  day  of  his  trial,  be  allowed  more 
food  than  his  ten  days'  companion. 

Another  anomaly  in  the  present  system  of  diet  is, 
that  those  who  have  no  work  to  do — untried  prisoners 
and  ^debtors — are  allowed  more  food  than  many  who 
work  hard  ;  and  with  respect  to  prisoners  who  do  not 
work,  length  of  confinement,  so  potent  elsewhere,  is 
left  out  of  consideration. 

When  a  dietary  constructed  on  these  principles,  was 
adopted  at  a  conference  of  Inspectors  in  1842,  with  a 
view  to  its  introduction  into  the  English  prisons,  I 
considered  it  my  duty  to  record  my  dissent  from  it,  and 
Sir  James  Graham,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  directed  that  the  statement  of  my 
reasons  for  dissent  should  be  printed  in  the  circular 
respecting  the  new  dietary. 

If  the  confinement  be  separate,  that  circumstance 
is  sometimes  considered  a  reason  for  a  further  addition 
to  the  food,  in  order  to  counteract  the  depressing 
effects  of  separation ;  a  fact  which  presents  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  restricting  the  use  of  the  separate 
system. 

The  best  kinds  of  food  for  prisoners  are,  of  course, 
those  which  are  cheapest  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  nutriment.  My  long  experience  in  Scotland  enables 
me  strongly  to  recommend  oatmeal  porridge,  as  com- 
bining cheapness  and  nutrition  in  a  high  degree,  and  as 
fit,  therefore,  to  form  a  considerable  portion  of  every 
prison  dietary.  Maize,  too,  I  believe,  may  advan- 
tageously be  included. 

The  energy  and  athletic  appearance  of  the  Lowland 
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peasantry  of  Scotland,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
live  on  oatmeal  porridge  and  other  vegetable  and  farina- 
ceous food,  show  incontestably  that  health  and  strength 
can  be  maintained  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  animal 
food  ;  and  I  believe  that,  in  a  thoroughly  well  con- 
ducted prison,  very  little  of  such  food  would  be  supplied. 
At  present,  however,  the  prisoners  in  England  have 
generally  a  larger  allowance  of  this  kind  of  food  than 
is  obtained  by  the  honest  agricultural  population, 
although  the  latter,  by  indirect  taxation,  are  required 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  these  very  prisoners ; 
an  inversion  leading  inevitably  to  a  confusion  of  all 
notions  of  right  and  wrong. 

In  England  the  food  of  prisoners  is  more  expen- 
sive than  in  Scotland,  notwithstanding  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  Scottish  prisoners  rise  earlier  and  do  more 
work.  The  average  cost  of  the  food  per  day,  of 
each  prisoner,  in  the  last  two  years  for  which  the 
accounts  for  both  England  and  Scotland  are  published 
(1848  and  1849),  was  about  4J</.  in  England  and  S^d. 
in  Scotland.  As  the  accounts  for  England  have  not 
appeared  for  a  later  date,  I  cannot  say  what  the  pre- 
sent cost  of  the  food  of  prisoners  is  there,  but  in 
Scotland  it  is  now  less  than  3d.  a  day. 

Assuming,  as  is  probably  the  case,  that  the  present 
cost  of  prisoners'  food  in  England  bears  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  in  Scotland,  as  it  did  in  the  years 
1848  and  1849,  there  would  be  a  saving  of  about 
40,000/.  a  year,  by  reducing  the  expense  in  England 
to  the  same  rate  as  in  Scotland. 

The  dietary  in  Scotland  consists  chiefly  of  oatmeal 
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porridge,  milk,  wbeaten  bread,  barley  broth,  pea-soup, 
and  potatoes.  This  dietary  is  at  least  as  good  as  that 
of  the  hard-working  and  frugal  labouring  classes  gene- 
rally of  that  country,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it 
made  at  all  more  expensive.  There  are  three  different 
scales  in  the  dietary  (exclusive  of  some  for  prisoners 
confined  for  very  short  periods),  and  it  rests  with  the 
governor,  subject  to  the  review  of  the  surgeon,  to  de- 
termine upon  what  scale  each  prisoner  shall  be  placed ; 
having  regard  to  the  prisoner's  age,  sex,  constitution, 
kind  of  work,  and  industry. 

In  many  English  prisons,  owing  to  the  length  of 
time  passed  in  bed,  especially  in  winter,  the  meals  are 
crowded  together  in  a  way  that  must  be  injurious  to 
health ;  but  in  the  Scottish  prisons  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  meals  are  in  accordance  with  proper  dietetic 
rules. 

An  impression  prevails  to  a  certain  extent  in  England, 
that  Scottish  prisoners  are  not  so  healthy  as  English 
prisoners,  and  that  the  difference  is  owing  to  the  dietary. 
The  ground  of  this  belief  is  the  low  condition  in  which 
many  transports  have  been  received  from  Scotland,  as 
compared  with  that  of  an  equal  number  of  English 
transports.  Of  the  fact  of  this  inferiority  in  the  phy- 
sical state  of  the  transports  I  have  little  doubt ;  but  I 
think  it  is  owing  to  other  causes;  the  chief  of 
which  are,  first,  that  in  Scotland  transportation  is,  for 
the  most  part,  applied  only  to  such  prisoners  as  have 
gone  through  a  longer  career  of  crime  (of  course  with 
its  enfeebling  alternations  of  debauchery  and  destitu- 
tion),   and,  secondly,  that    the    class  which  furnishes 
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criminals  is  probably  in  a  lower  state  generally  in 
Scotland,  owing  to  the  insufficient  relief  afforded  by 
the  poor  law. 

In  the  English  prisons,  the  arrangements  respecting 
the  clothing  are  often  defective.  Many  even  of  the 
convicted  frequently  wear  a  portion  at  least  of  their 
own  clothing,  and  but  few  of  the  untried  are  clad  in  the 
prison  dress. 

In  many  English  prisons,  the  use  of  parti-coloured 
clothing  also  continues,  carrying  with  it  a  degrading 
badge,  opposed  to  that  feeling  of  self-respect  already 
adverted  to  as  so  important  to  create  and  preserve. 

In  the  Scottish  prisons  every  convicted  prisoner  is 
supplied  with  a  complete  prison-dress,  including  shoes, 
stockings,  and  eveiy  requisite  article,  and  he  is  not  per- 
mitted, even  if  he  desire  it,  to  wear  anything  of  his 
own.  And  every  untried  prisoner  who  wishes  it,  or 
whose  own  clothes  are  unfit  for  use,  is  in  like  manner 
furnished  with  a  complete  suit  of  clothing ;  and,  in  fact, 
with  rare  exceptions,  all  the  untried  prisoners  wear  the 
prison  clothing. 

The  clothing  in  the  Scottish  prisons  is  free  from  any- 
thing that  can  serve  to  degrade  the  prisoner ;  what  has 
been  aimed  at  being  to  give  a  prisoner  the  neat,  durable, 
and  cheap  kind  of  dress  which  a  thrifty  working  man  or 
woman  would  be  likely  to  wear  out  of  prison,  and  such 
as  in  most  cases  it  is  desirable  that  the  prisoner  himself 
should  wear  after  his  liberation. 

Among  other  reasons  why  it  is  important  that  pri- 
soners should  not  continue  to  wear  their  own  clothing 
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in  prison  are  these:  their  clothing  affords  the  means  of 
smuggling  money,  tobacco,  and  other  forbidden  articles 
into  the  prison,  and  increases  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
out  dirt  and  vermin,  and  of  preventing  the  spread  of 
infectious  diseases  ;  moreover,  if  a  person's  clothing  be 
worn  out  in  prison,  he  is  in  a  position,  at  liberation,  of 
increased  difficulty  in  obtaining  honest  employment. 

With  a  plentiful  supply  of  out-door  labour,  there 
would  be  little  necessity  for  any  provision,  such  as 
now  exists,  for  prisoners  taking  exercise.  So  long, 
/  however,  as  exercise  must  be  specially  provided  for,  I 
would  recommend  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  be  not 
taken  separately,  but  in  classes,  and  that  it  be  made 
active  by  requiring  the  prisoners  alternately  to  walk 
and  run.  This  practice  has  been  introduced  into  some 
prisons  with  beneficial  effect.  The  following  statement 
on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Milner,  the  able  surgeon  of  the 
Convict  Department  of  the  prison  at  Wakefield,  ap- 
peared in  my  Report  for  1850 : — 

"  The  alteration  in  the  exercise  mentioned  in  my 
last  Report  has  been  continued  during  the  year,  and 
the  men  now  run  and  walk  alternately.  The  change 
has  been  found  to  answer  very  well ;  very  few  of  the 
prisoners  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  run,  and  num- 
bers of  them  have  expressed  to  me  their  conviction  of  the 
greater  benefit  they  have  derived  from  the  active  exer- 
cise they  get  here,  than  from  the  slower  exercise  they 
had  in  the  prisons  from  which  they  have  been  brought." 

The  clusters  of  small  yards  formed  for  the  exercise 
of  prisoners  in  separation  are  expensive,  both  in  con- 
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struction  and  superintendence,  while  the  extreme  dul- 
ness  of  the  exercise  which  they  afford,  much  impairs 
its  sanitary  effect.  The  following  is  taken  from  a  re- 
cent Report  by  the  physician  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
Philadelphia : — 

"  The  present  exercising  yards  are  comparatively 
little  used,  and,  their  high  walls  obstructing  the  sun, 
are  almost  perpetually  damp,  and  aid  very  much  in 
keeping  the  cells  in  the  same  condition.  The  labour 
and  expense  of  converting  these  yards  into  excellent 
workshops  would  be  comparatively  trifling ;  and  other 
exercising  yards,  in  every  respect  superior,  could  be 
erected  at  a  proper  distance.  This,  alone,  would  exert 
the  happiest  influence  on  the  health  of  the  prisoners, 
especially  if  some  simple  gymnastic  exercise  were  com- 
bined with  it." 

Whether  tested  by  the  rate  of  mortality,  by  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  weight,  or  by  the  average  number 
of  days  in  the  year  that  they  are  off  work  from  illness, 
the  general  health  of  the  prisoners  in  Scotland  is  good, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  by  my  Reports,  it  was  often  stated 
by  the  medical  attendants  (who  are  almost  always  prac- 
titioners in  the  surrounding  district),  that  it  was  better 
than  that  of  people  in  the  same  rank  of  life  out  of 
prison.  Still  there  was  a  general  impression  that,  for 
the  most  part,  prisoners  confined  for  more  than  a  few 
months  lost  strength,  and  that  the  general  tone  of 
their  health  became  lower;  and,  unfortunately,  it  is 
difficult  to  apply  any  satisfactory  test  to  decide  this 
point ;  no  good  means  having  yet  been  devised  of  de- 
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termining,  with  tolerable  precision,  the  muscular  con- 
dition of  a  person  apart  from  his  will  to  exert  himself. 

Perhaps  the  best  single  test  of  impaired  health 
(though  this  is  liable  to  some  exceptions)  is  a  gradual 
and  continuous  decrease  in  weight ;  and,  acting  on  this 
conviction,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  recommending  that 
the  prisoners  in  my  district  should  periodically  be 
weighed.  Besides  being  simple  and  expeditious,  the 
test  is  not  liable  to  the  errors  arising  from  the  want  of 
a  definite  standard.  On  the  result  of  tjiis  recom- 
mendation in  the  prison  at  Wakefield,  Mr.  Milner,  one 
of  the  surgeons,  stated  as  follows : — 

"  All  the  prisoners  are  weighed  every  month,  and  I 
consider  the  information  obtained  by  this  measure  to  be 
very  valuable.  In  a  great  proportion  of  the  cases  in 
which  a  prisoner's  health  has  failed  in  this  prison,  it 
has  been  found  that  a  gradual  loss  of  weight  for  several 
months  had  preceded  the  appearance  of  any  more  direct 
symptoms  of  disease.  It  frequently  occurs  that  pri- 
soners, who  appear  to  be  in  good  health,  and  have  not 
complained  either  of  illness  or  of  wanting  more  food, 
have  been  found  to  have  lost  weight  steadily  for  several 
consecutive  months.  In  such  cases  I  am  accustomed 
to  give  more  food,  and  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  by  so 
doing,  I  have  prevented  serious  failure  of  health,  from 
which  it  might  have  been  diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
have  recovered  the  patient.  There  are,  perhaps,  a  few 
cases  in  which  a  prisoner  on  admission  may  carry  more 
flesh  than  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  state 
of  good  health,  and  therefore  in  which  he  may  lose 
weight  with  the  effect  of  improving  rather  than  of  de- 
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teriorating  in  health ;  but  such  cases  would  be  readily 
distinguished  from  those  in  which  a  gradual  loss  of 
weight  was  the  first  symptom  of  incipient  disease ;  and 
my  experience  would  lead  me  to  say,  that  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  a  prisoner  loses  weight  with  advan- 
tage to  his  health  is  infinitely  small,  compared  with  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  loss  of  weight  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  lowering  of  the  general  tone  of  the  sys- 
tem, which,  if  not  checked,  would  result  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  any  disease  to  which  the  prisoner  had  a 
predisposition." 

In  my  tenth  Report  will  be  found  a  description  of  a 
fuller  periodic  examination  of  health,  which,  on  my 
recommendation,  was  adopted  some  years  ago  at  Glas- 
gow, with  regard  to  prisoners  committed  for  consider- 
able periods ;  and  I  think  that  some  such  examination 
might  advantageously  be  made  in  all  prisons,  say  once 
in  three  months.  Indeed,  considering  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  cure  diseases  in  their  incipient  state  than  after 
development,  it  would  doubtless  be  productive  of  much 
good,  if  not  only  in  prisons,  but  in  private  families,  the 
practice  was  adopted  of  having  a  full  periodic  examina- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  health. 

In  Scotland,  the  average  number  of  deaths  of  pri- 
soners, including  a  fair  portion  of  cases  of  liberation  on 
account  of  illness,  is  about  two  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
which  I  believe  to  be  somewhat  less  than  the  ordinary 
mortality  of  people  in  the  same  rank  of  life,  and  of 
the  same  ages,  out  of  prison  ;  without  allowing  for  the 
fact  that,  from  frequent  neglect  during  childhood,  and 
from  their  irregular  life  afterwards,  criminals  have  ge- 
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nerally  inferior  constitutions,  as  shown  by  the  criterion 
of  weight,  stature,  or  general  physical  development. 

The  mortality  in  English  prisons,  by  returns  which 
I  obtained  from  my  own  district,  appears  to  be  about 
the  same  as  in  those  of  Scotland ;  but  from  the  omission 
in  the  returns  from  the  other  districts  of  any  statement 
showing  the  number  of  liberations  on  account  of  illness, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  arrive  at  any  general  conclu- 
sion. Neither  is  any  record  usually  kept  of  the  weight 
of  English  prisoners  on  admission  and  liberation,  or  of 
the  number  of  days  in  the  year  that  they  are  unable  to 
work. 

Owing  chiefly,  therefore,  to  the  imperfection  of  pri- 
son statistics  in  England,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak 
with  certainty  of  the  general  health  of  the  prisoners,  or 
conclusively  to  compare  it  with  that  of  prisoners  in 
Scotland. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Phy- 
sician of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Philadelphia,  for 
1849,  indicate  sources  of  disease  which  are  to  be  found 
in  many  of  our  prisons  also : — 

"  If  we  visit  the  cells  when  the  temperature  out  of 
doors  does  not  require  the  aid  of  fire,  though  we  may 
find  the  walls  dry,  and  the  clothes  and  bedding  of  the 
prisoners  comfortable,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  we 
may  find  the  former  dripping,  and  the  latter  saturated 
with  condensed  moisture ;  and  if  we  add  to  this  the 
practice,  which  has  prevailed,  of  washing  or  rather 
flooding  the  cell-floors  once  a  week — some  of  the  pri- 
soners actually  turning  their  hydrants  and  allowing  the 
water  to  flow  until  the  floor  is  covered — I  think  many 
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cases  of  consumption  can  be  accounted  for,  without 
seeking  the  cause  in  the  patient's  isolation. 

"  The  importance  of  fresh  pure  air  to  the  well-being 
of  both  mind  and  body,  need  not  in  these  days  be  insisted 
upon ;  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  ventila- 
tion in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  is  defective.  It  is 
true,  when  the  doors  communicating  with  the  yards 
and  corridors  are  open,  a  stream  of  fresh  air  rushes 
through  the  cells,  which  imparts  life  and  vigour  to 
their  inmates;  but  when  these  are  closed — and  this, 
under  present  arrangements,  must  average  more  than 
twenty-two  hours  a  day — the  current  almost  ceases, 
and  a  more  or  less  vitiated  atmosphere  alone  remains 
to  be  inhaled  by  the  prisoners. 

"  There  are  few  more  potent  sources  of  ill-health 
than  the  emanations  from  privies;  and  it  is  certain 
that  in  our  cells  these  odours  are  often  intolerably  of- 
fensive." 

The  small  windows,  with  half-obscured  glass,  common 
in  prisons  are  bad,  not  only  as  a  hindrance  to  work, 
especially  work  of  the  best  kinds,  but  in  their  effect  on 
health,  by  diminishing  the  supply  of  light.  The  sub- 
joined is  a  further  extract  from  the  foregoing  Re- 
port : — 

"  Combined  with  the  foregoing  hygienic  defects,  it 
would  be  hard  to  calculate  the  exact  influence  of  the 
deficient  light  of  our  cells  on  the  health  of  the  pri- 
soners ;  but  that  it  exerts  a  considerable  power  in  the 
production  of  disease,  both  experience  and  analogy  suf- 
ficiently prove.  On  plants,  the  effects  of  cellars  and 
other  darkened  situations  are  familiar  to  all ;  and  men 
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and  animals,  when  deprived  of  light,  though  they  enjoy 
every  other  source  of  health,  are  distinguished  by  their 
pallid  looks  and  other  marks  of  imperfect  organi- 
zation." 

If  to  the  early  rising,  regular  employment,  cleanli- 
ness, proper  temperature,  dryness,  good  ventilation,  and 
sufficient  and  wholesome  diet,  which  exist  in  many 
prisons,  were  superadded  plenty  of  work  in  the  open 
air,  the  indulgence,  under  proper  regulations,  of  the 
natural  desire  for  companionship,  and  the  stimulus  of 
hope,  I  am  convinced  that  a  high  degree  of  physical 
health  might  be  attained,  and  that  the  moral  health  of 
the  prisoners  would  also  be  promoted. 

In  many  English  prisons  the  secular  instruction  is  ill 
provided  for;  it  happening  not  unfrequently,  for  ex- 
ample, that  there  is  no  arrangement  for  teaching  the 
female  prisoners  to  write.  In  the  Scottish  prisons,  on 
the  other  hand,  every  prisoner,  whether  male  or  female, 
who  is  sentenced  to  three  months'  confinement  or  up- 
wards, has  an  opportunity  of  learning  reading  and 
writing,  and  frequently  arithmetic  also ;  and  in  many 
of  these  prisons  this  privilege  is  extended  to  all  who 
desire  it. 

In  Scotland,  as  already  stated,  attendance  at  school 
is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  allowed  to  count  as  work ;  but 
in  England  it  is  otherwise. 

I  have  noticed  in  some  prisons  what  has  appeared  to 
me  to  be  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  chaplain  to 
employ  the  schoolmaster  too  much  as  a  kind  of  assist- 
ant chaplain,  instead  of  leaving  him  to  the   task  of 
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secular  teaching,  and  himself  assembling  the  prisoners 
in  classes  (as  is  generally  required  by  the  rules)  to  give 
them  religious  instruction.  In  an  ordinary  school  it 
may  be  often  necessary  to  combine  the  two  kinds  of 
teaching,  because  there  is  frequently  no  arrangement 
there  for  the  stated  attendance  of  a  clergyman.  But 
it  is  not  so  in  a  prison ;  and  I  think  the  principle  of 
responsibility  would  be  better  enforced,  and  that  more 
progress  would  be  made  both  in  religious  and  in  secu- 
lar knowledge,  if  the  schoolmaster  were  always  confined 
to  his  own  special  functions. 

Among  other  acts  of  vexatious  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  law,  is  a  regulation  that  no  prisoner  shall 
be  employed  in  giving  instruction ;  and,  as  it  was  of 
course  my  duty,  as  an  Inspector  of  Prisons,  to  see  that 
the  law  was  in  all  respects  enforced,  without  regard  to 
its  expediency,  I  have  been  obliged  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  instruction,  even  when  convinced  that  it  was 
beneficial.  Not  only  might  the  prison  funds  be  often 
economized  by  permitting  assistance  of  this  kind,  but 
much  good  might  often  be  done  to  the  prisoners  who 
gave  it ;  as  it  brings  into  action  one  of  the  most  im- 
proving tendencies — that  arising  from  the  feeling  of 
being  useful  to  others.  Care  would  of  course  be  neces- 
sary in  the  selection  of  prisoners  so  to  be  employed ; 
but  with  intelligent  superintendence  there  would  be 
but  little  difficulty  in  that  respect. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  some  suggestions 
respecting  the  best  modes  of  teaching  prisoners  to  read 
and  write,  and  a  blank  form  to  be  used  in  recording 
the  progress  of  the  prisoners  in  these  arts  and  in  arith- 
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metic,  as  ascertained  by  a  periodic  examination,  which 
I  generally  recommended  to  be  made  quarterly. 

The  provision  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction 
of  the  prisoners  consists  chiefly  of  the  stated  services  of 
public  worship,  catechetical  teaching  in  classes,  and 
private  visitation.  As  already  mentioned,  public  wor- 
ship in  the  English  prisons  is  usually  performed  daily, 
but  in  Scotland  on  the  Sunday  only.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chaplain  of  a  Scottish  prison  generally  em- 
ploys much  more  of  his  time  in  visiting  the  prisons 
separately  than  is  the  ordinary  practice  in  England. 

For  reasons  w'hich  have  been  given,  I  think  the 
Scottish  practice  likely  to  have  the  greater  permanent 
influence.  I  would  further  urge  the  obvious  benefit  of 
frequent  conversations  with  an  earnest,  benevolent,  and 
intelligent  clergyman,  when  the  inquiries,  counsels,  and 
admonitions  can  be  directed  to  each  prisoner's  peculiar 
case,  with  no  one  by  to  check  the  free  outpourings  of 
the  heart ;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  such  visits  are 
becoming  more  common  in  the  English  prisons. 

One  highly  important  use  of  these  visits  and  con- 
versations is  to  inquire  into  a  prisoner's  prospects  on 
liberation ;  and  so,  by  correspondence  with  his  friends 
or  former  employers,  to  obtain  for  him,  when  there  is 
good  evidence  of  contrition  and  amendment,  another 
trial.  Such  intervention  is  the  more  requisite  when  it 
is  considered  that  a  prisoner's  offence  is  not  unfre- 
quently  attributable  in  part  to  the  mistaken,  thought- 
less, or  violent  conduct  of  those  with  whom  he  has 
lived,  or  to  their  heedlessness  in  exposing  him  to  temp- 
tations.    It  is  obvious  that  in  such  cases  the  friendly 
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remonstrance  of  the .  clergyman  may  be  of  essential 
service  in  effecting  the  prisoner's  restoration  to  society. 

With  the  tendency  to  run  into  extremes,  generally 
displayed  on  the  introduction  of  any  new  plan,  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  has  in  many  prisons  been  carried  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
features  of  public  worship — its  social  character ;  the 
prisoners  being  each  placed  in  a  pew  something  like  a 
sentry  box,  where  he  cannot  see  or  be  seen,  except  by 
the  chaplain. 

Here,  however,  as  in  almost  every  attempt  to  reverse 
the  order  of  nature,  the  expedient  fails,  or  rather  creates 
new  evils,  since  it  not  only  stimulates  the  desire  for 
association,  but,  as  experience  shows,  yields  opportunity, 
through  whispering  and  passing  notes  under  the  doors, 
for  communication  of  which,  as  the  means  are  forbidden, 
so  the  end  is  generally  bad.  Or,  again,  screened  by  the 
high  wooden  partitions,  a  prisoner  can  with  impunity 
make  noises  which  disturb  the  whole  service.  How 
very  imperfect  must  be  the  supervision  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  a  prisoner  at 
Pentonville,  some  time  ago,  made  his  escape  during  the 
time  of  worship,  by  cutting  through  the  bottom  of  his 
chapel  stall  and  getting  into  the  place  below. 

The  following  evidence  on  this  subject,  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Reynolds,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  prison  at 
Wakefield,  and  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  governor,  ap- 
peared in  my  Report  for  1848. 

Mr.  Reynolds  stated : — 

"  The  new  chapel  has  now  been  in  daily  use  five 
months,  and  we  have  therefore  had  full  opportunity  of 
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judging  of  its  mode  of  construction,  and  of  comparing 
it  with  the  arrangements  acted  upon  before  the  new 
chapel  was  finished,  namely,  for  the  prisoners  to  be  as- 
sembled for  Divine  worship  without  any  attempt  at 
individual  separation.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  plan 
of  the  new  chapel  is  very  objectionable.  I  object  to  it, 
in  the  first  place,  because  I  think  it  is  calculated  to 
produce  disagreeable  associations  in  the  minds  of  the 
prisoners  regarding  a  place  of  public  worship.  I  object 
J'  to  it,  in  the  second  place,  because  I  believe  it  to  pro- 
duce a  chilling  feeling  of  isolation  opposed  to  the  proper 
social  character  of  public  worship  ;  I  object  to  it,  in  the 
third  place,  because,  instead  of  preventing  communi- 
cation between  different  prisoners,  it  affords  increased 
facilities  for  communication ;  in  the  fourth,  because  it 
affords  an  opportunity  to  the  ill-disposed  to  employ 
their  time  in  chapel  in  writing  on  the  wood-work  of 
the  stalls  instead  of  attending  to  the  service,  and  oppor- 
tunities also  of  disturbing  the  worship  of  the  other 
prisoners,  by  making  noises  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
trace  to  any  particular  prisoner.  These  evils  we  have 
found  to  exist  in  fact,  notwithstanding  a  great  number 
of  oflficers  are  employed  in  watching  the  prisoners  in 
chapel ;  itself  an  injurious  arrangement ;  but,  in  fact,  no 
number  of  officers  in  a  chapel  thus  constructed  can 
prevent  communication  from  going  on  among  the  pri- 
soners. Again,  we  find  that,  owing  to  the  great  space 
which  the  prisoners  occupy  in  this  chapel,  our  voices 
are  not  clearly  heard  by  the  prisoners  in  the  back  part, 
notwithstanding  we  raise  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  the  delivery  fatiguing,  and  to  prevent  that  mo- 
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dulation  of  tone  which  is  essential  for  giving  full  effect 
to  the  discourse.  I  find  by  my  after  conversations 
vrith  the  prisoners,  that  my  sermons  are  not  understood 
and  felt  by  them  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  when  I 
delivered  them  in  the  central  hall,  previously  to  the 
opening  of  the  new  chapel.  In  truth,  all  the  pleasure 
I  had  in  performing  public  service  was  in  that  hall,  and 
I  believe  that  most  of  the  good  that  has  been  wrought 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  prisoners  by  means  of 
public  worship  was  effected  there,  n  d  comparatively 
little  in  the  new  chapel.  There  I  could  distinctly  see 
every  prisoner,  and  be  readily  heard  by  him  ;  and  there 
I  could  address  them  in  that  affectionate  yet  solemn 
manner,  so  necessary  for  acting  on  their  feelings,  but 
which  is  impossible  under  present  circumstances.  I 
would  add,  that  although  the  central  hall  was  not 
erected  with  a  view  to  its  being  used  for  public  worship, 
and  that  a  better  form  of  building  for  public  worship 
might  easily  be  devised,  200  prisoners  assembled  daily 
in  it  for  worship  for  eight  months,  with  not  more  than 
half  the  number  of  officers  to  superintend  them  as  are 
required  for  the  same  number  of  prisoners  in  the  new 
chapel ;  and  that,  nevertheless,  such  was  the  excellence 
of  the  order  observed,  that  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  there  was  only  one  single  report  for  miscon- 
duct." 

Mr.  Shepherd  said : — 

"  I  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Reynolds 
and  Mr.  Alderson,  respecting  the  evils  arising  from  the 
plan  of  construction  adopted  in  the  new  chapel,  and  I 
entirely  concur  in  all  that  these  gentlemen  have  stated. 
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I  have  myself  frequently  occupied  one  of  the  stalls 
in  the  back  part  of  the  chapel  during  the  time  of 
service,  and  I  have  found  that  it  requires  a  strajned 
and  painful  attention  to  connect  together  the  different 
parts  of  the  discourse,  notwithstanding  the  preacher 
was  speaking  in  a  high  tone  of  voice ;  in  truth,  it  de- 
manded a  degree  of  attention  which  no  prisoner  who 
was  not  very  earnest  in  his  desire  to  hear  and  under- 
stand the  sermon  would  be  likely  to  give.  Although 
in  some  parts  of  the  chapel  it  is  thus  difficult  to  hear 
the  preacher,  the  faintest  whisper  is  heard  from  stall  to 
stall ;  and  I  find  by  the  statements  and  admissions  of 
prisoners  themselves,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
a  prisoner  to  carry  on  a  running  commentary  on  the 
prayers,  and  for  indecent  and  profane  conversation  to 
go  forward.  Groaning  and  whistling  even  are  some- 
times heard ;  but,  unless  the  noise  be  very  loud,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  out  who  is  the  offender.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prevent  such  misconduct  by  requiring  a 
large  number  of  officers  to  be  on  duty  in  the  chapel,  to 
the  great  privation  and  annoyance  of  the  officers  them- 
selves, as  they  are  unable  while  this  is  the  case  to  have 
more  than  one  Sunday  in  three  at  their  disposal,  when 
they  can  go  to  church  with  their  families ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this  large  staff"  of  officers  in  chapel,  the  evil  is 
not  prevented,  and  I  much  doubt  whether  it  could  be 
stopped  by  any  number  of  officers,  however  great. 
To  show  how  disagreeable  the  arrangement  of  the 
chapel  is  to  the  prisoners  themselves,  I  may  mention 
that,  although  for  twenty  years  we  have  not  on  an 
average  had  more  than  one  application  in  a  twelve- 
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month  for  permission  to  a  prisoner  to  absent  himself 
from  chapel,  there  are  at  the  present  moment  six  pri- 
soners who  have  thus  applied.  They  apply  on  the 
ground  of  their  not  being  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  but  one  of  them,  a  Catholic,  told  me  that  his 
real  reason  was  that  the  chapel  was  so  uncomfortable." 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  with  much  satis- 
faction that  I  witnessed  the  removal  of  the  divisions  in 
the  chapels  of  the  prisons  at  Wakefield  and  Knutsford, 
and  their  partial  removal  at  Leeds ;  and  I  hope  that 
a  similar  change  will,  in  time,  be  made  wherever 
these  divisions  exist ;  a  few  stalls,  however,  being  re- 
tained for  such  well-conducted  prisoners  as  may  desire 
to  be  alone. 

Mr.  Reynolds  made  the  following  statement  on  the 
result  of  the  alteration  in  his  chapel : — 

"  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  removal  of  the  stalls 
during  the  past  year  has  been  attended  by  no  injurious 
consequences,  while  it  appears  to  have  answered  all  the 
good  ends  for  which  the  removal  had  been  considered 
desirable.  The  prisoner  now  feels  that  he  is  in  a  house 
of  prayer,  engaged  in  social  worship,  treated  with  rea- 
sonable confidence,  and  permitted  to  hear  the  offers  of 
Divine  mercy,  without  galling  marks  of  his  degradation 
being  continually  presented  to  his  eye. 

"At  first,  and  for  some  weeks,  there  certainly  was 
a  reaction.  The  extreme  severity  of  the  stalls  pro- 
duced, for  some  time  after  their  removal,  a  strong  dis- 
position to  abuse  the  liberty  bestowed  ;  but  religion  and 
reason  triumphed,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  the  amount  of  communication  which  now  exists  in 
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chapel  is  far,  very  far  less  than  it  had  been  when  the 
stalls  were  up.  Added  to  which,  ill-disposed  prisoners 
have  now  no  opportunity  for  disturbing  others,  or 
spending  their  chapel  hours  in  listlessness. 

"  Among  the  advantages  connected  with  the  removal 
of  the  stalls,  there  are  two  of  very  great  importance, 
which  had  not  occurred  to  my  mind  when  this  measure 
was  under  consideration.  I  allude  to  the  effects  of 
good  men's  conduct  in  chapel  upon  the  whole  mass, 
and  the  moral  courage  which  the  well-disposed  attain 
by  being  accustomed  to  worship  God  in  the  presence  of 
their  fellow-men." 

Subsequently  Mr.  Reynolds  added : — 

"  Another  year  has  tested  the  propriety  of  removing 
the  chapel  stalls,  and  I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  It  not 
unfrequently  occurs  that  a  month  passes  without  a 
single  report  of  misconduct  in  chapel ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  deep  attention  and  reverential  deport- 
ment of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  men  at  public  worship, 
have,  on  several  occasions,  drawn  from  visitors  expres- 
sions of  the  highest  commendation." 

One  evil  of  isolation  in  chapel  is,  that  it  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  have  good  singing,  and  thereby 
mars  a  portion  of  the  worship  which,  when  well  con- 
ducted, is  calculated  in  a  high  degree  to  calm  the 
passions  and  to  awaken  good  feelings.  Those  especially 
who,  when  young,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
church,  have  sometimes  been  deeply  aifected  by  the 
psalmody,  which  has  doubtless  revived  thoughts  and 
feelings  that  had  long  been  dormant. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  England,  formerly  chaplain  of  the 
juvenile  prison  at  Parkhurst,  once  told  me  that  the 
first  symptom  generally  of  a  boy's  improvement  was 
his  beginning  to  join  in  the  singing ;  which  at  that  prison 
was  remarkably  good. 

In  some  prisons  the  inmates  are  not  allowed  either 
to  sing  or  to  join  in  the  responses,  lest  they  should 
become  noisy  and  indecorous  ;  a  danger  quite  inconsist- 
ent with  good  superintendence,  and  at  worst  referable 
only  to  a  few  prisoners. 

While  on  the  subject  of  public  worship,  I  wish  to 
suggest  that,  so  long  as  the  present  practice  exists  in 
the  English  prisons,  benefit  would  be  derived  from  the 
general  adoption  of  a  selection  from  the  Liturgy  made 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  to  serve  as  a  form  of  daily  prayer 
at  the  prison  at  Preston.  Among  its  other  advantages 
is  that  of  being  printed  in  a  large  clear  type,  which, 
to  imperfect  readers,  such  as  generally  form  the  large 
majority  of  a  prison  congregation,  is  far  from  slight. 

Much  valuable  assistance  in  the  mental,  moral,  and 
religious  instruction  of  prisoners,  may  be  obtained  by 
well-selected  volunteers  from  the  surrounding  popula- 
tion ;  for,  to  the  honour  of  humanity,  the  number  who 
thus  offer  their  gratuitous  aid  is  generally  sufficient  to 
admit  of  a  considerable  choice. 

Those,  and  they  are  many,  who  object  to  such  assist- 
ance, should  recollect  that  Howard,  the  first  and  greatest 
prison  reformer,  was  himself  a  volunteer ;  and  no  less 
so  the  excellent  Mrs.  Fry,  who  worthily  followed  in  his 
footsteps. 

The  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  that  persons 
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who  thus,  of  their  own  accord,  come  to  visit  them,  and 
to  labour  for  their  improvement,  must  have  their  inte- 
rest at  heart,  and  cannot  be  discharging  a  mere  duty 
for  which  they  are  paid,  adds  much  to  the  power  of 
such  instruction ;  and  if  discreetly  used,  this  power 
may  be  turned  to  very  good  account.  The  ties,  too, 
which  are  thus  formed  with  some  of  the  best  of  their 
species,  feeble  as  such  ties  may  appear,  are  often  of 
inestimable  value  after  a  prisoner's  liberation,  as  is 
shown  by  the  large  number  of  offenders  who  have 
become  respectable  members  of  society  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Mr.  Wright,  of  Manchester. 

The  divine  provision  by  which  he  who  dispenses  good 
thereby  benefits  himself,  appears  to  be  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  this  good  work.  Some  time  ago,  a  lady  of 
high  rank  applied  for  permission  for  herself  and  others 
to  visit  the  female  inmates  of  a  small  prison  in  Scotland ; 
wishing  to  come,  not  as  a  condescending  patroness,  but, 
as  she  herself  expressed  it,  "  as  woman  to  woman,"  with 
a  conviction  that  she  and  those  associated  with  her  would 
derive  more  profit  even  than  the  prisoners  themselves. 

The  following  paragraph  on  the  benefit  of  such  visits 
as  I  have  spoken  of  is  taken  from  the  Report,  for  1850, 
of  the  physician  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Philadel- 
phia ;  a  document  from  which  I  have  already  extracted 
several  passages : — 

"  I  have  heard  various  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
intercourse  afforded  to  our  prisoners,  but  they  were  all 
very  much  exaggerated.  My  own  observation  and  the 
opinion  of  our  most  intelligent  officers  satisfy  me  that 
the  average  daily  conversation  of  each  prisoner  does 
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not  exceed,  if  indeed  it  equals,  ten  minutes.  This  is 
quite  too  little.  Men  of  strong  and  cultivated  intel- 
lects, with  books  for  companions,  might  bear  uninjured 
this  privation  of  social  intercourse ;  but  the  ignorant 
and  weak-minded  prisoner  must  be  more  or  less  inju- 
riously affected  by  it.  If  it  were  not  possible  to  remedy 
this  evil,  how  far  it  might  be  urged  against  the  system 
I  shall  leave  others  to  determine  ;  but,  happily,  there  is 
no  amount  of  intercourse  necessary,  that  cannot  be 
afforded  with  the  greatest  ease.  Heretofore,  the  indi- 
viduals permitted  to  visit  the  prisoners  for  the  purpose 
of  moral  instruction,  &c.,  have  been  invaribaly  confined 
to  the  more  educated  classes.  I  believe  this  to  be  an 
error.  Among  those  of  our  citizens  who  have  less 
pretensions  to  intellectual  culture,  many  will  be  found 
who  possess  every  qualification  necessary  to  render  their 
intercourse  with  convicts  highly  beneficial.  I  would, 
therefore,  earnestly  recommend  that  their  services  be 
immediately  solicited." 

In  almost  every  Scottish  prison  there  is  a  small  and 
well-selected  library;  but  in  many  of  the  English 
prisons  there  is  nothing  deserving  the  name. 

Nearly  all  of  the  most  intelligent  and  zealous  chap- 
lains, whose  opinions  I  have  taken,  agree  in  considering 
a  library  a  very  useful  instrument  of  good  in  a  prison, 
and  in  thinking  it  important  that  the  library  should 
contain  many  books  which,  while  they  are,  of  course, 
free  from  anything  immoral  or  irreligious,  are  at  the 
same  time  interesting,  and  to  a  certain  extent  even 
entertaining,  so  as  to  create  a  real  taste  for  reading, 
and  to  give  the  mind  cheerfiil  subjects  of  thought  in 
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addition  to  those  of  a  serious  cast.  It  is  very  satis- 
factory, too,  to  be  able  to  state  that  these  gentlemen 
are  of  opinion,  that  a  mixture  of  cheerful  books,  in- 
stead of  interfering  with  reading  of  a  serious  and 
religious  character,  gives  greater  zest  to  such  reading. 
And  this  evidence  of  the  chaplains  is  confirmed  by 
that  of  many  governors,  keepers,  matrons,  and  other 
officers. 

In  my  Report  for  1841,  much  evidence  appears  on 
this  subject ;  among  other  the  following. 

The  Rev.  George  Scott,  then  Chaplain  of  the  prison 
of  Glasgow,  stated : — 

"  I  find  the  library  of  great  service  to  me  in  the  prison. 
It  is  a  great  means  of  communicating  useful  knowledge 
to  the  prisoners,  and  of  diverting  their  minds  from  their 
past  offences  and  crimes.  I  am  of  opinion,  too,  that  it 
is  especially  important  to  have  a  library  containing 
many  amusing  books  in  a  prison  where  the  separate 
system  is  in  use,  as  at  Glasgow ;  otherwise  I  think  there 
is  great  danger,  when  the  period  of  confinement  is  long, 
of  the  mind  being  shaken,  and  of  the  intellect  evapo- 
rating." 

The  Rev.  William  Patrick,  Chaplain  of  the  prison 
at  Hamilton,  said : — 

"I  find  the  library  of  the  prison  a  very  useful 
instrument.  It  elevates  the  prisoners'  minds,  and  finds 
them  good  matter  to  think  on,  instead  of  their  minds 
dwelling  on  their  offences.  It  forms,  too,  a  very  good 
topic  of  conversation  with  the  prisoners.  I  think  it 
important  that  the  library  should  include  some  books  of 
entertaining  knowledge.     Such  books  tend  to  give  a 
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taste  for  reading,  which  may  afterwards  be  turned 
to  excellent  account,  and  they  are  calculated  to  give 
the  prisoners  a  liking  for  other  than  sensual  pleasures. 
Very  many  are  sent  to  this  prison  for  offences  com- 
mitted under  the  excitement  of  drinking ;  and  it  is  my 
opinion,  that  if  the  class  of  persons  generally  sent  (who 
are  many  of  them  colliers,  and  others  employed  as 
labourers  about  the  collieries)  were  in  the  habit  of 
reading,  the  number  of  their  offences  would  be  much 
reduced.  At  present  these  people  have  no  rational 
means  of  employing  their  evenings,  and  they  doze  over 
their  fires  and  resort  to  public-houses ;  whereas,  if  they 
had  a  taste  for  reading,  they  might  pass  their  leisure 
time  in  their  families  with  pleasure  and  benefit.  A 
man  of  this  description,  who  has  been  much  given  to 
drinking,  has  lately  been  reading  'Robinson  Crusoe' 
in  prison,  and  with  much  advantage.  It  is  probably 
the  first  book  of  entertainment  he  ever  read,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  book  has  awakened  a  desire 
for  such  reading,  and  that  it  will  tend,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
to  wean  him  from  habits  of  drunkenness.  I  found, 
too,  by  examination,  that  the  prisoner  had  fully  felt  the 
great  moral  of  the  book,  that  under  whatever  circum- 
stances a  person  is  placed,  he  can,  by  effort  and 
perseverance,  better  his  condition.  At  the  same  time, 
the  reading  of  this  book  did  not  at  all  interfere  with 
the  reading  of  his  Bible,  and  I  was  highly  satisfied 
with  his  answers  to  me  on  the  part  of  the  Bible  which 
he  read  during  the  week  that  he  was  reading  '  Robinson 
Crusoe.'" 

In  my  Report  for  1845  is  the  following  evidence,  by 
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the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  Chaplain  of  the  General  Prison 
at  Perth  :— 

"  The  books  in  the  library,  religious  and  secular,  are 
regularly  and  judiciously  circulated  among  the  prisoners 
once  a  week.  They  are  read  with  great  avidity,  and 
to  much  advantage ;  the  good,  indeed,  which  they  are 
the  means  of  silently  but  effectually  accomplishing 
cannot  easily  be  estimated. 

"  The  late  additions  which  the  Board  were  pleased  to 
make  to  the  library  have  proved  a  great  boon  to  the 
prisoners,  the  generality  of  whom  received  them  with 
the  most  evident  marks  of  delight  and  gratitude. 
From  the  taste  which  they  have  here  imbibed  for 
reading,  many  of  them  ask  advice  as  to  what  works 
they  should  purchase  after  their  liberation." 

The  choice  of  books  of  an  exclusively  religious  cha- 
racter, I  have  always  recommended  to  be  left  to  the 
chaplains ;  but  in  my  Eighth  and  Thirteenth  Reports 
there  is  a  list  of  secular  books  which  appear  to  me  to 
be  suitable  for  a  prison,  and  from  which  a  selection  can 
be  made  according  to  the  sex,  general  age,  and  ordinary 
occupations  of  the  prisoners.  Some  rules  also  will  be 
found  for  the  preservation  of  the  books. 

To  secure  that  the  books  lent  be  within  the  compre- 
hension of  the  respective  readers,  and  to  afford  a  useful 
exercise  for  the  intellect  and  memory,  as  well  as  to 
present  good  topics  of  conversation,  I  often  recom- 
mended that  the  prisoners  should  be  examined  in  the 
matter  of  the  books  they  read ;  and  in  some  prisons  this 
practice  was  carried  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  observe, 
by  the  subjoined  extract  from  a  recent  Report  of  the 
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physician  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Philadelphia, 
that  the  same  course  is  suggested  there,  and  for 
similar  reasons : — 

"  Though  our  library  is  at  present  much  better 
adapted  to  the  mental  capacity  and  wants  of  our  pri- 
soners than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  it  is  still  susceptible 
of  great  improvements.  Besides,  I  fear,  there  is  not 
always  the  necessary  care  taken,  in  distributing  the 
books  it  contains,  to  adapt  them  to  the  mental  deve- 
lopment of  the  different  prisoners.  I  have  certainly 
known  works,  that  could  interest  and  instruct  the 
educated  only,  put  into  the  hands  of  prisoners  in  no 
way  qualified  to  understand  their  subjects  or  appreciate 
their  merits.  In  order  to  derive  from  the  distribution 
of  books  all  the  benefits  they  are  capable  of  yielding, 
I  would  recommend  that,  when  given  to  a  prisoner,  he 
should  be  informed  that  in  due  time  he  would  be  ques- 
tioned respecting  their  contents,  and  required  to 
discuss  their  character  and  merits.  If  those  who  enter 
the  cells  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  &c.,  were 
steadily  to  pursue  such  a  plan  as  this,  they  would  afford 
more  real  intercourse,  and  impart  more  solid  benefit  to 
the  prisoner,  than  ten  times  their  number  following  the 
present  desultory  conversations." 

In  closing  these  remarks  on  the  subject  of  instruc- 
tion, I  would  observe,  that  much  as  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  prisoners  may  be  improved  by  precept^ 
still  this  is  not  the  sole,  or  even  the  chief  means  of 
attaining  the  desired  end.  Much  more  will  depend  on 
the  practice  of  the  prison;  whereof  every  rule,  and 
the  example  of  every  officer,  will  have  an  effect,  for 
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good  or  for  evil,  on  the  character  of  the  inmates,  as  it 
harmonizes  or  clashes  with  the  great  laws  of  reason 
and  justice.  As  I  have  remarked  before,  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  criminals  should  be  convinced  of  the 
wickedness  and  folly  of  their  past  lives;  they  must 
have  frequent  exercise  in  resisting  temptations  to  those 
crimes  to  which  they  are  most  prone,  namely,  false- 
hood, violence,  and  dishonesty. 

One  means  of  fostering  the  affections  and  of  raising 
the  moral  character  is,  under  proper  restrictions,  to 
permit  intercourse  between  a  prisoner  and  his  relatives 
and  friends.  This  privilege  was  formerly  so  much 
abused,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  been  greatly 
curtailed;  but,  as  in  other  matters,  intercourse  with 
relatives  and  friends  is  good  or  bad,  according  as  there 
is  sound  discretion  or  otherwise  in  granting  it.  For  a 
child  in  prison  to  see  an  intelligent  and  affectionate 
parent,  or  for  a  parent  to  behold  his  innocent  child,  may 
often  have  a  most  salutary  effect ;  but,  to  secure  this, 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  that  an 
interview  is  asked  for,  must  be  considered ;  and  this 
implies  that  the  power  of  allowing  visits  should  be  left 
to  the  governor,  and  not,  as  is  generally  the  case,  either 
fixed  by  rule,  or  exercised  by  magistrates,  who  can  seldom 
know  anything  of  the  prisoner's  mental  condition,  and 
who  are  often  imposed  upon  by  false  representations. 

Similar  observations  apply  to  intercourse  by  letters. 

The  subjoined  statement  respecting  the  preservation 
of  family  ties  appeared  in  my  Report  for  1846 : — 

"  The  following  case,  taken  from  the  Report  on  the 
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prison  at  Dumfries,  shows  the  importance  of  keeping 
up  the  family  affections  among  prisoners,  and  of  allow- 
ing the  governor  a  discretionary  power  to  permit  visits 
to  prisoners  under  proper  circumstances  : — 

"  '  About  eight  months  ago,  a  woman,  named  E.  D., 
was  committed  for  sixty  days  for  a  petty  theft.  She 
had  been  in  the  prison  twice  before.  Her  offence  arose 
from  drunkenness,  by  means  of  which  she  had  reduced 
herself  and  her  children  to  a  state  of  great  destitution. 
During  her  last  imprisonment,  her  children,  who  are 
quite  young,  came  to  see  her ;  and,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  the  children  of  a  prisoner,  they  were  greatly 
affected  at  their  mother's  situation.  The  sight  of  their 
distress,  and  their  scanty  clothing,  all  the  result  of  her 
own  misconduct,  seemed  to  produce  a  strong  effect 
upon  her,  and  she  became  more  thoughtful  than  she 
had  been  before ;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  im- 
pression seems  to  have  been  permanent ;  for  since  her 
liberation  she  has  conducted  herself  with  great  pro- 
priety, has  worked  industriously,  and  abstained  from 
drink.  Her  children  have  now  quite  another  appear- 
ance, and  she  has  neatly  furnished  her  house.' 

"  The  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Prison  stated,  that  he 
had  never  spoken  to  a  girl  in  prison  about  her  younger 
sisters,  and  pointed  out  to  her  how  sad  a  thing  it  would 
be,  if  she  were  to  cause  them  to  fall  into  crime  by 
setting  them  a  bad  example,  without  the  girl's  feelings 
being  greatly  affected ;  and  that  the  young  prisoners 
generally  were  much  moved  by  an  allusion  to  their 
mother.     In  order  to  keep  up  the  feelings  of  affection, 
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he  said  that  he  never  refused  a  young  prisoner,  whether 
boy  or  girl,  permission  to  write  to  their  mother." 

The  following  highly  creditable  passage  is  taken  from 
the  Report  of  the  warden  of  the  State  Prison  of  New 
Jersey,  for  1849 : — 

"  I  have  continued  to  encourage  a  proper  corre- 
spondence between  the  convicts  and  their  family  re- 
lations ;  and,  for  such  as  are  incompetent  to  do  it  for 
themselves,  I  have  written  nearly  two  hundred  letters 
during  the  year.  It  is  evident  that  the  best  moral 
purposes  are  thereby  advanced.  There  is  never  reason 
y  to  despair  of  a  man's  reformation  while  the  pulse  of 
domestic  affections  can  be  kept  beating  warm  and  free. 
If  you  can  keep  alive  his  love  for  parent,  or  wife,  or 
children,  you  keep  before  his  mind  the  strongest  motive 
to  regain  a  respectable  standing  in  the  world.  He  may 
feel  deeply  for  those  he  loves,  even  when  he  has  ap- 
parently but  a  faint  regard  for  himself. 

"  I  have  often  found  that  the  best  sensibilities  can 
in  this  way  be  reached,  when  other  means  have  failed ; 
and  on  this  account,  especially,  I  am  always  glad  to 
notice,  by  letters  sent  and  answers  received,  an  inter- 
change of  affectionate  regards  between  the  prisoner  and 
his  family.  In  no  situation  can  a  man  feel  so  keenly  a 
cold  neglect.  In  a  few  cases  I  have  written  in  my  own 
name,  in  behalf  of  men  who  seem  deeply  wounded  by 
the  manifest  coldness  of  their  friends.  Relatives  ought 
to  cherish  and  to  manifest  so  much  of  compassion  for 
the  fallen,  as  may  aid  their  resolutions  of  amendment, 
instead  of  indulging   that  stern  repulse  which  tends 
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more  than  any  other  cause  to  induce  moral  anguish  and 
despair." 

The  ordinary  rule  relating  to  visits  and  letters  in  our 
prisons  is,  that,  except  in  special  cases,  no  visit  or  letter 
shall  be  allowed  to  a  convicted  prisoner  during  the 
first  three  months  of  his  confinement;  and  that,  in 
every  subsequent  three  months,  he  shall  be  allowed 
only  one  visit,  and  be  permitted  to  send  and  receive 
only  one  letter.  In  place  of  which  I  would  recom- 
mend that  full  discretionary  power  in  the  matter  be  y 
given  to  the  governor,  with  a  proviso  that  a  record, 
containing  certain  specified  particulars,  be  kept  of  all 
visits  and  letters. 

So  abundantly  was  it  shown  in  my  different  districts 
that,  under  good  arrangements  and  good  management, 
there  is  little  necessity  for  punishment  in  a  prison,  that 
wherever  the  number  of  punishments  is  large,  it  may 
safely  be  concluded  that  either  the  building  is  ill  con-  r 
structed,  or  the  system  of  discipline  bad,  or  that  the 
officers  are  neglectful  or  incompetent. 

In  Scotland,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  prisoners 
are  all  employed,  where  other  arrangements  are  good, 
and  where,  generally  speaking,  there  is  an  excellent 
body  of  officers,  the  average  number  of  punishments 
is  less  than  five  per  prisoner  for  a  whole  year ;  and 
the  greater  portion  even  of  this  small  number  falls 
on  prisoners  committed  for  periods  too  short  to  allow 
of  training  to  habits  of  order,  and  on  boys;  a  great 
cause  of  punishment  among  the  latter  being  the  un- 
natural condition  in  which  they  are  placed  by  the  sepa- 
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rate  system,  and  the  strong  desire  it  creates  for  forbidden 
communication. 

A  large  portion  of  the  prisoners  in  Scotland  pass 
through  the  whole  period  of  their  confinement  without 
any  punishment.  There,  before  any  inmate  leaves,  a 
record  is  made  of  his  general  behaviour  during  his  con- 
finement ;  and  of  more  than  1 9,000  prisoners  liberated 
during  one  year,  the  conduct  of  upwards  of  17,000 
was  recorded  to  have  been  good,  that  of  about  1300 
as  tolerable,  and  that  of  only  764,  or  less  than  1  in  24, 
bad.     In  the  EngUsh  prisons  no  such  record  is  kept. 

So  difierent  a  state  of  things  did  I  find  in  England, 
that,  as  mentioned  in  my  Report  for  1847-8,  there  were 
single  prisons  there  in  which  the  number  of  punish- 
ments was  greater  than  in  all  the  prisons  of  Scotland 
put  together.  In  the  prisons  so  unfortunately  dis- 
tinguished, the  silent  system  was  in  extensive  use. 

As,  however,  even  under  the  most  perfect  system, 
there  will  be  found  individuals,  especially  among  new 
comers,  who  require  occasional  punishment,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  on  what  principles  such  punishment 
should  be  regulated. 

In  the  Scottish  prisons,  the  rules  used  to  direct  that, 
when  practicable,  the  punishment  should  be  such  as 
naturally  arose  from  the  offence;  thus,  if  a  prisoner 
were  idle,  part  of  his  allowance  of  food  was  for  a  time 
to  be  withdrawn  ;  and  if  he  injured  anything  of  which 
he  was  allowed  the  use,  it  was  directed  that  if  possible 
he  should  be  deprived  of  the  article  for  a  time,  and  be 
required,  either  by  additional  labour  or  by  being  put 
on  a  smaller  or  a  coarser  diet,  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
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necessary  repair,  or  at  least  part  of  it.  And  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  this  rule  is  still  in  opera- 
tion. 

This  principle,  which,  if  the  arrangements  of  the 
prison  be  simple  and  natural,  and  not  productive, 
therefore,  of  artificial  offences,  is  applicable  to  almost 
all  cases  of  punishment,  I  hold  to  be  very  important, 
as  it  is  one,  the  justice  of  which  the  prisoner  himself 
will  generally  feel,  and  which  will  not  consequently 
excite  in  him  bitter  or  revengeful  feelings — feelings 
strongly  opposed  to  moral  improvement. 

Another  important  rule  is  to  employ  such  punish- 
ments only  as  are  likely  to  be  awarded  deliberately,  as 
do  not  depend  in  their  amount  on  the  temper  of  him 
who  inflicts  them,  and  as  will  admit  of  rectification  if 
ordered  by  mistake. 

Corporal  punishment,  it  needs  scarcely  be  observed, 
is  opposed  to  all  these  principles ;  and  so  also,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  is  the  use  of  fetters,  a  mode  of 
restraint  quite  unnecessary  where  arrangements  are 
good. 

The  subject  of  punishments  suggests  the  more  pleas- 
ing one  of  rewards.  These,  as  I  have  already  endea- 
voured to  show,  should,  like  punishments,  be  natural,  and 
not  artificial — the  legitimate  fruits  of  good  actions,  as 
punishment  should  be  of  bad.  So  distributed,  they  will 
be  found,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  to  have  a  salutary 
and  powerful  effect,  and,  under  good  arrangements,  to 
render  punishments  almost  unnecessary. 

On  the  importance  of  endeavouring  to  maintain  a 
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spirit  of  cheerfulness  in  a  prison,  Mr.  Brebner,  the  late 
able  and  experienced  Governor  of  the  prison  at  Glas- 
gow, stated  as  follows : — 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  very  little  improvement,  either 
moral  or  mental,  can  be  looked  for  when  a  prisoner  is 
in  a  dull  and  gloomy  state,  and  that  there  is  even  much 
danger  of  his  becoming  more  hardened.  Much  is  done 
in  the  prison  of  Glasgow  towards  allaying  bad  passions, 
and  rendering  the  prisoners  comparatively  cheerful,  by 
giving  them  a  motive  for  industry,  by  furnishing  them 
with  entertaining  books  in  addition  to  books  of  a 
serious  character,  and  by  our  speaking  to  the  prisoners 
in  a  cheerful  and  friendly  manner ;  and  without  such 
means  of  relieving  the  otherwise  oppressive  dulness 
of  a  prison,  and  withdrawing  the  minds  of  the  prisoners 
from  too  constantly  dwelling  on  their  past  crimes  and 
misfortune,  the  separate  system  would  be  likely,  in 
many  cases,  to  lead  to  insanity  if  continued  long.  To 
prevent  gloominess,  however,  I  think  it  desirable  that 
even  more  should  be  done  than  at  present.  I  have 
already  stated  that  many  of  those  who  are  in  for  long 
periods  might,  in  my  opinion,  be  brought  into  society 
occasionally  under  good  superintendence ;  and  I  think 
that  music  might  advantageously  be  cultivated  in  prison 
after  work  is  over  in  the  evening." 

The  following  remark  by  Captain  Whitty,  late 
Governor  of  the  prison  at  Portland,  appears  in  Colonel 
Jebb's  last  report : — 

"  Under  the  present  system  the  prisoners  also  have 
hope ;  without  which  element  in  their  treatment  I  am 
satisfied  that  no  one  can  have  hope  for  them." 
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In  the  subjoined  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Prison  Discipline  in  1850,  I 
entirely  agree : — 

"  That  the  Committee  concurs  with  some  of  the 
most  experienced  witnesses  they  have  examined,  in  the 
opinion  that  the  great  majority  of  convicted  prisoners 
are  open  to  the  same  good  motives  and  good  impulses 
which  influence  other  human  beings;  and  therefore 
that  a  system  of  encouragement  to  good  conduct,  and 
endeavours  to  inspire  feelings  of  self-respect,  self- 
reliance,  and  hopefulness  for  the  future,  which  have 
been  tried  in  some  of  our  largest  establishments,  ought 
to  be  adopted  as  far  as  is  practicable  without  impairing 
the  penal  and  deterring  character  essential  to  any 
system  of  imprisonment." 

In  all  the  regulations  of  a  prison,  it  should  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind,  that  the  main  test  of  their 
wisdom  is  to  be  sought  in  the  conduct  of  the  inmates 
after  liberation.  If,  as  already  suggested,  the  prisoner 
has  been  subdued  merely  by  fear,  and  by  a  force  not 
addressed  to  his  reason,  the  probability  is  that,  on  the 
pressure  being  withdrawn  even  for  a  short  time,  he  will 
resume  his  old  practices  (though  possibly  not  on  the  same 
spot),  and  that  with  a  fresh  spirit  of  hostility  and  reck- 
lessness. So,  also,  if  he  has  been  treated,  though  not 
with  harshness, yet  like  a  child  in  leading-strings,  without 
any  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  self-control,  and  still  less 
those  of  virtuous  self-action,  although  he  may  conduct 
himself  in  an  exemplary  manner  in  prison,  and  leave 
with  a  sincere  desire  thenceforward  to  live  honestly  and 
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respectably,  he  will  be  so  wanting  in  the  power  to  pro- 
vide for  himself  and  to  resist  temptation,  as  probably 
soon  to  fall  again  into  crime.  But  if  a  prisoner  has  not 
only  been  impressed  with  a  strong  desire  to  avoid 
crime,  but  trained  to  habits  of  industry  and  self-control, 
fair  hopes  may  then  be  entertained  of  his  future  career, 
especially  if  he  start  with  a  little  fund,  and  if  there 
exist  a  well-regulated  workhouse,  where,  should  that 
not  fail  him,  he  may  get  temporary  succour,  and  have 
an  opportunity  of  giving  indisputable  proof  of  his 
willingness  to  labour. 

The  money  which  a  prisoner  earned  for  himself  in  a 
Scottish  prison  was  given  to  him  in  such  manner  and 
in  such  instalments  as  the  governor  might  think  best 
/  — a  regulation  which  not  only  prevented  wasteful  ex- 

penditure, but  retained  a  tie  of  connection  with  a 
prisoner  and  a  good  influence  over  him  after  he  had 
become  his  own  master.  And  much,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  is  done  in  some  prisons,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  towards  guarding  against  the 
dangers  of  the  critical  period  of  liberation,  by  the 
chaplain  or  governor  communicating  beforehand  with 
some  decent  friend  or  respectable  employer,  in  order  to 
remove  grounds  of  complaint,  and,  subsequently,  in 
corresponding  with  the  prisoners  after  their  liberation, 
and  in  obtaining  information  respecting  them  from 
others.  Indeed,  at  Glasgow,  a  person  was  appointed  to 
the  sole  duty  of  visiting  liberated  prisoners  and  their 
employers. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  prisoners  to  state,  that  they 
are  generally  not  only  willing  but  glad   to  be  thus 
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visited,  or  written  to,  although  the  arrangement  neces- 
sarily subjects  them  to  a  certain  degree  of  surveillance  ; 
and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  connection  does  not 
seem  to  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  obtaining  pecuniary 
aid.  A  chaplain,  who  keeps  up  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  liberated  prisoners,  told  me  he  had  never 
received  a  begging  letter  from  any  one  of  them. 

The  great  success  of  that  genuine  philanthropist, 
Mr.  Wright  of  Manchester,  in  restoring  prisoners  to  a 
life  of  honesty,  simply  by  getting  them  a  temporary 
supply  of  work,  is  a  proof  how  much  may  be  accom- 
plished by  kind  and  judicious  effort,  even  where  the 
system  of  prison  discipline  remains  very  imperfect. 

The  transition  to  the  world  at  large  might  be  made 
less  abrupt  and  hazardous  by  allowing  prisoners  who 
are  deemed  worthy  of  the  privilege,  occasionally  to 
leave  the  prison  to  work  with  ordinary  employers 
(which  is  the  practice  at  Berne),  and,  as  proposed  in  a 
previous  chapter,  by  requiring  that,  in  certain  cases  at 
least,  a  liberated  prisoner  should,  for  some  time,  show 
periodically  how  he  is  getting  his  living ;  or  by  stipu- 
lating, as  one  of  the  terms  of  liberation,  that  he  should 
earn,  or  obtain  from  his  friends,  the  cost  of  emigration 
to  another  country,  where  he  may  begin  life  again 
under  better  auspices. 

The  following  extract  from  a  Report  on  the  State 
Reform  School  of  Massachusets,  which  is,  in  fact,  a      / 
juvenile  prison,  suggests  much  that  is  worthy  of  adop- 
tion in  preparing  prisoners  for  liberation : — 

"  We  depend  much  more  upon  appeals  to  reason,  and 
pointing  out  the  consequences  of  a  life  of  vice,  than 
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upon  any  punishment.  Much  more  can  usually  be 
gained  by  kindness  and  appeals  to  conscience  than  by 
any  other  means.  Boys  of  this  class  generally  have 
but  little  self-respect ;  therefore  great  effort  is  made  to 
lead  them  to  respect  themselves.  To  this  end,  we 
permit  a  boy  to  go  to  the  village,  to  labour  on  any  part 
of  the  farm  unattended,  &c.,  &c.,  upon  his  pledge  of 
returning  promptly,  and  observing  the  regulations  of 
the  institution.  Many  have  been  permitted  to  do  so  ; 
and  not  an  instance  of  a  breach  of  trust  in  this  respect 
has  occurred ;  which  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  our 
system.  Thus  treated,  they  do  not  regard  themselves 
as  in  the  confinement  of  a  prison;  they  become  in- 
terested in  our  affairs,  and  speak  of  our  farm,  our 
cattle,  &c.,  &c.,  as  though  they  were  interested  in  their 
proper  management,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if 
they  considered  themselves  watched  in  every  movement. 

"  We  have  sent  out  parties  of  boys  to  labour  on 
distant  parts  of  the  farm,  placing  one  of  their  number 
as  monitor  to  direct  in  their  work ;  and  have  realized 
much  assistance  in  the  labour  of  our  farm  by  this  plan. 

"  We  daily  send  boys  to  the  village  to  mill,  and  to 
towns  around  us  on  business.  Some  of  those  who  were 
sent  here  for  larceny  have  been  trusted  to  pay  and 
collect  bills. 

"  Most  of  the  carting  of  our  supplies  has  been  done 
by  the  boys,  taking  the  entire  charge  of  a  two-horse 
team.  Though  our  confidence  has  been  generously 
bestowed,  it  has  ever  been  rewarded  by  their  faithful- 
ness. We  grant  them  many  privileges  for  good  con- 
duct." 
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Judging,  however,  from  the  subjoined  extract  from 
the  New  York  Inspector's  Report  for  1849,  the  want 
of  a  comprehensive  arrangement  for  liberated  prisoners 
is  as  much  felt  in  some  parts  of  America  as  here : — 

"  A  very  great  public  necessity  is  that  of  adequate 
provision  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of  dis- 
charged convicts.  Very  few  of  the  number  have,  when 
they  leave  the  prison,  any  means  of  support  except  the 
ability  to  labour.  Going  into  the  world  with  a  single 
suit  of  clothes  of  trifling  value,  a  mere  pittance  of  funds, 
and  a  tainted  name,  objects  everywhere  of  distrust  and 
aversion,  unable  to  secure  confidence  and  command  the 
wages  of  labour,  the  formation  of  vicious  associations 
and  a  relapse  into  crime  are  within  the  compass  of 
reasonable  expectation;  and  if  the  proportion  of  re- 
commitments occasion  surprise,  it  is  that  such  propor- 
tion is  no  greater." 

Having  now  considered  how  prisoners  should  be  em- 
ployed and  classified,  and  the  general  system  of  disci- 
pline to  which  they  should  be  subjected,  we  are  in  a 
position  for  determining  what  should  be  the  construc- 
tion of  the  prison  buildings,  and  where  such  buildings 
should  be  provided. 

Many  suggestions  on  this  subject  have  already  inci- 
dentally been  made ;  but  it  may  be  convenient,  under 
this  their  proper  head,  briefly  to  notice  these  points  again. 

In  fixing  on  the  situation  of  prisons,  the  main  objects 
to  keep  in  view  are  the  means  of  obtaining  lucrative 
employment,  cheapness  of  the  articles  of  consumption, 
facility  of  conveyance  and  of  access,  salubrity,  and  the 
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distribution  of  the  prisoners  according  to  sex,  age,  kinds 
of  occupation,  and  character ;  and  in  the  construction 
of  the  respective  buildings  the  principal  points  to  be 
regarded  are,  security,  the  best  arrangements  for  carrying 
on  the  chief  kinds  of  work  selected,  the  means  of  in- 
dividual separation  for  a  portion  of  the  prisoners,  and  of 
a  good  classification  for  the  others,  facility  of  super- 
vision, and  rigid  economy. 

Till  late  little  attention  was  paid  to  any  of  these  ob- 
jects ;  and  I  know  of  no  prison  in  which  all  have  been 
attained.  The  Scottish  prisons,  however,  are,  on  the 
whole,  much  in  advance  of  their  southern  neighbours. 
In  both  countries,  but  especially  in  England,  obstacles 
exist  in  the  state  of  the  law. 

In  the  latter  part  of  my  inspectorship  in  England, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  steps  taken  towards  pro- 
viding separate  prisons  in  several  instances  for  females ; 
but  the  general  practice  is  still  to  have  both  sexes  in 
the  same  building. 

The  following  remarks  on  this  subject  appeared  in 
my  Report  for  1849 ;  and  in  my  next  Report  I  was 
enabled  to  state  that  all  the  females  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  prisons  at  Cambridge  and  Ely,  and  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  their  withdrawal  from 
that  at  Preston : — 

"  In  cases  where,  as  in  prisons,  all  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  sexes  is  to  be  prohibited,  it  seems  the 
easiest  and  most  natural  way  to  have  the  prisoners  in 
distinct  buildings  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  When 
this  is  not  done,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  impede 
light  and  ventilation  by  half  closing  windows  (by  means 
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of  hopper  blinds  or  other  such  contrivances),  and  to  put 
doors  across  passages  which  would  otherwise  be  open ; 
and  after  all  the  object  is  frequently  not  attained,  for 
sound  can  find  its  way  over  the  top  of  the  hopper,  or 
through  the  crevices  of  the  door ;  and  even  if  sight 
and  hearing  be  set  at  nought,  the  mind  will  often  work 
when  there  is  proximity,  and  evil  consequences  will 
still  be  the  result. 

"  Again,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  prisons  where  there 
are  inmates  of  both  sexes,  in  apportioning  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  governor  and  matron.  A  woman  is  at 
least  as  able  to  govern  female  prisoners  as  a  man; 
and  it  is  desirable  that,  as  at  Wymondham,  a  female 
should  have  the  entire  charge  of  the  female  prisoners 
and  the  whole  responsibility  concerning  them.  But 
this  cannot  be  in  a  prison  occupied  both  by  males  and 
females,  without  having  two  separate  and  independent 
authorities  in  the  same  building,  which  is  contrary  to 
all  sound  principles  of  management.  In  such  cases, 
therefore,  the  matron  is  made  subordinate  to  the  go- 
vernor, and  the  governor  is  consequently  rendered 
responsible  for  a  number  of  matters  of  which  he  can 
know  but  little;  and  the  influence  of  the  matron  is 
impaired  by  her  not  possessing  full  authority  either 
over  her  subordinate  officers  or  over  the  prisoners. 

"  At  Wymondham,  as  already  mentioned,  the  ma- 
tron has  the  sole  charge  of  the  prison,  there  not  being 
any  male  officer  in  the  establishment ;  and  many  male 
governors  of  prisons  might  with  advantage  copy  her 
system  of  management." 

The  subjoined  observations  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay, 
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chaplain  of  the  prison  at  Preston,  appeared  in  my  Re- 
port for  1849  :— 

"  Great  advantages  would,  in  my  opinion,  arise  from 
the  withdrawal  of  the  females  from  the  prison,  not 
only  because  the  building  is  unsuitable  for  them,  but 
because,  from  long  observation,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  in  all  cases  very  desirable  that  prisoners  of  different 
sexes  should  not  be  confined  in  the  same  building  or 
immediate  neighbourhood.  The  very  knowledge  of 
the  contiguity  has  an  exciting  and  bad  effect,  and 
leads  to  endless  attempts  to  communicate.  I  have 
known  even  females  climb  over  a  chevaux  de  frise, 
which  I  should  have  thought  utterly  impassable,  in 
order  to  get  into  the  ward  of  the  other  sex.  During 
the  last  four  months,  owing  to  the  alterations  that  are 
making  in  the  chapel,  it  has  been  necessary  to  have 
the  male  and  female  prisoners  separately,  at  different 
times,  and  I  have  been  struck  with  the  greater  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  service  by  the  female  prisoners  since 
they  were  alone.  There  are  matters,  moreover,  which 
are  proper  to  be  addressed  to  prisoners  of  one  sex 
which  are  improper  for  those  of  the  other  sex,  and 
which  cannot  therefore  be  adverted  to  so  long  as  the 
prisoners  are  all  together." 

The  provision  of  separate  buildings  for  females  is  an 
improvement  in  which  Lord  Murray,  formerly  Lord 
Advocate,  and  now  one  of  the  Judges  of  Scotland,  ever 
a  zealous  friend  of  prison  reform,  has  always  taken  an 
especial  interest ;  as  appears  by  the  following  extract 
from  one  of  his  letters  to  me  on  this  subject : — 

"  Before  I  ceased  to  be  Advocate  I  had  come  to  a 
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very  strong  conviction  in  favour  of  prisons  for  females, 
not  only  separate  but  at  some  distance  from  those  for 
males.  I  think  I  must  have  mentioned  it  to  you  when 
we  conversed  on  those  subjects.  The  advantages  I 
expected  from  the  measure  were — 1.  That  prisons  for 
males  would  be  improved  by  women  being  removed. 
2.  That  abuses  which  take  place,  and  can  hardly  be 
detected  with  gaolers  and  turnkeys,  would  be  pre- 
vented. 3.  That  such  prisons  might  be  sufficiently 
secure  for  females,  though  built  at  less  expense.  4. 
The  management  would  be  more  economical,  as  female 
turnkeys  would  require  less  pay.  5.  The  prospect 
would  be  better  of  reformation  in  the  habits  of  the 
prisoners." 

Economy  in  construction  and  simplicity  of  manage- 
ment— two  of  the  advantages  arising  from  the  division 
of  prisoners  according  to  sex — are  still  further  promoted 
by  a  subdivision  according  to  age;  and  in  having 
prisons  specially  for  the  young,  there  is  the  further 
benefit  of  withdrawing  from  such  offenders  the  frequent 
spectacle  of  men  and  women  who  have  been  convicted 
of  crimes,  and  who  are  undergoing  punishment — a 
sight  to  which  they  are  exposed,  even  though  the 
arrangements  of  the  prison  be  such  as  to  guard  against 
the  greater  evil  of  contamination,  and  which  must  at 
least  tend  to  diminish  that  habitual  respect  for  ag© 
which  it  is  so  important  for  youth  to  retain. 

In  prisons  for  juvenile  offenders,  a  smaller  number  of 
separate  cells  would  be  required  than  in  those  for  adults, 
jess  expense  would  be  necessary  for  the  sake  of  security, 
and  the  whole  might  assume  the  character  more  of  a 
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well-conducted  workhouse-school  than  of  an  ordinary 
prison. 

Hitherto  no  prison  in  this  country  has  been  appro- 
priated to  girls,  and  only  one  to  boys. 

The  beneficial  effects  that  can  be  obtained  from 
having  separate  prisons  for  the  young  have  been,  perhaps, 
most  strikingly  shown  at  the  French  Agricultural 
Prison  at  Mettray,  near  Tours,  where  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope,  fi'om  inquiries  into  the  subsequent  con- 
duct of  those  who  have  left,  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  inmates  are  permanently  reclaimed*. 

After  these  main  divisions  according  to  sex  and  age, 
the  most  important  principle  of  general  distribution  is 
similarity  of  occupation,  so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary 
to  have  in  the  same  prison  tools  and  machinery  adapted 
for  a  variety  of  employments,  and  officers  qualified  to 
give  instruction  in  them. 

To  carry  out  this  principle,  there  should  be  both 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  prisons ;  and  the  manu- 
facturing prisons  should  be  constructed  some  for  one 
kind  of  work  and  some  for  another.  Thus  there  should 
be  a  prison  where  the  chief  employment  is  weaving, 
another  where  it  is  shoemaking,  another  for  blacksmiths 
and  other  workers  in  iron,  and  a  mill  for  spinners.  An 
old  ship  also  might  be  advantageously  used  as  a  prison 
for  training  young  sailors. 

Such  prisons  should  of  course  be  placed   in  those 

*  One  of  the  best  accounts  of  this  celebrated  prison  that 
have  appeared  in  this  country,  is  given  by  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner, 
in  a  report  to  the  Managers  of  the  London  Philanthropic  Institu- 
tion. 
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parts  of  the  country  where  the  respective  kinds  of 
employment  are  chiefly  carried  on ;  not  only  because 
these  would  there  be  conducted  with  greater  facility, 
but  because  most  of  the  criminals  who,  on  this  arrange- 
ment, would  be  sent  to  any  particular  prison,  would 
probably  be  from  its  neighbourhood. 

In  a  prison,  as  in  the  world  at  large,  it  is  found  that 
the  chief  trouble  is  given  by  comparatively  few  persons ; 
and  it  would,  therefore,  be  a  great  relief  to  withdraw 
these  few,  and  to  place  them  in  buildings  expressly 
adapted  for  them,  and  under  officers  possessing  peculiar 
qualifications.  Thus,  the  erection  of  a  few  prisons  to 
which  violent  lunatic  prisoners,  those  labouring  under 
incurable  illness,  and  the  refractory  might  respectively 
be  sent,  would  greatly  simplify  the  management  of  the 
ordinary  prisons,  and  diminish  the  cost  of  their  con- 
struction, not  to  speak  of  the  benefit  to  these  classes 
of  prisoners  themselves  of  being  placed  under  circum- 
stances best  adapted  for  their  special  treatment. 

But,  however  great  the  advantages  of  such  a  division  of 
prisoners  as  has  been  described,  it  is  quite  unattainable 
under  the  present  system  of  separate  local  jurisdictions ; 
for  it  requires  combined  action  and  general  direction. 
Under  no  circumstances  must  it  be  looked  for  among 
prisoners  under  examination  or  waiting  for  trial,  for 
whom,  as  already  suggested,  prisons  constructed  with  a 
view  to  individual  separation  are  alone  suitable.  With 
a  system  of  public  prosecution  and  resident,  local 
judges,  however,  the  period  of  detention  for  these  pur- 
poses need  seldom  be  more  than  a  few  days. 
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The  chief  considerations  in  determining  the  situation 
of  prisons  for  persons  immediately  after  arrest  and 
waiting  for  trial,  are  convenience  of  access,  and  proximity 
to  the  courts  of  justice ;  the  most  convenient  arrange- 
ment for  such  purpose  being  for  the  prison,  the  police- 
office,  and  the  court  for  trial  to  form  parts  of  the  same 
building.  Such  an  arrangement  prevents  all  necessity 
for  conveying  the  accused  backwards  and  forwards 
through  the  streets — a  practice  which  is  always  inju- 
rious, and  doubly  so  where,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
there  are  no  properly-constructed  carriages  for  their 
use,  or  perhaps  carriages  of  any  kind.  Even  if  a  man 
be  guilty,  he  will  probably  only  be  hardened  by  expo- 
sure to  the  public  gaze ;  but  if  he  be  innocent,  such  an 
exhibition  inflicts  upon  him  a  cruel  wrong ;  while  the 
effect  on  the  public  is  pernicious  at  all  times,  either 
tending  to  render  people  callous  to  the  spectacle  of 
human  suffering  and  degradation,  or,  when  the  public 
interest  has  been  excited,  creating  a  mistaken  and 
morbid  sympathy  with  the  offender,  leading  sometimes 
even  to  an  attempt  at  rescue,  or  in  other  cases  to  a 
desire  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  in- 
flict "  summary  justice  "  as  it  is  called — often  the  most 
monstrous  kind  of  injustice. 

Owing  to  a  want  of  consideration  in  these  matters, 
the  advantages  in  question  have  seldom  been  secured. 

The  tumult  in  London  on  the  removal  to  Newgate 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sloane,  while  their  guilt  was  yet  doubt- 
ful, and  the  attempt  that  was  made  to  overpower  the 
officers  who  had  them  in  charge,  and  to  take  instant 
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vengeance  on  the  delinquents,  is  a  recent  instance  of 
the  bad  consequences  of  the  public  exposure  of  persons 
charged  with  crimes. 

Prisons,  for  the  temporary  purpose  I  have  men- 
tioned, should,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  only  ones  in  towns 
or  other  public  places ;  and,  considering  the  dearness 
of  land  in  such  places,  and  the  temptation  under  such 
circumstances  to  expend  money  in  additional  orna- 
ment, the  discontinuance  of  the  general  practice  of 
building  ordinary  prisons  in  towns  or  in  any  conspicuous 
situation  is  demanded,  among  other  considerations,  by  a 
regard  to  public  economy. 

In  the  rising  feeling  against  expenditure  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  prisons,  I  heartily  concur.  A  gaol,  with  a  stately 
and  imposing  exterior  (though  its  internal  arrange- 
ments may  be  quite  plain),  has  a  mischievous  tendency 
to  give  importance  to  criminals,  and  dignity  to  crime, 
which  the  poor  but  honest  man  is  likely  to  regard 
as  a  kind  of  injustice  towards  himself  I  cannot, 
therefore,  but  hope  that  the  fashion  which  has  led 
to  the  erection  of  such  gaols  as  that  at  Reading,  and 
the  new  city  prison  at  Islington,  will  soon  pass  away; 
and  that  we  shall  rid  ourselves  of  that  strange  kind  of 
vanity  which  causes  us  to  make  a  parade  of  moral  de- 
formity, as  too  often  the  unfortunate  victim  of  the 
goitre,  by  hanging  chains  and  jewels  round  her  throat, 
invites  notice  to  physical  disease. 

I  remember  that  at  my  first  visit  to  Cupar  (before 
the  erection  of  the  present  gaol  there),  having  arrived 
late  at  night,  and  taking  a  walk  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, before  entering  on  my  duties,  I  came  to  a  mansioa 
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with  a  large  portico  in  front,  which  I  concluded  must 
be  the  residence  of  one  of  the  most  opulent  inha- 
bitants ;  but  that,  after  breakfast,  being  conducted  to 
the  place  where  I  was  to  make  my  official  visit,  I  found 
that  this  building  was  the  prison  ! 

Where  prisoners  remain  only  a  few  days  (and  in  the  few 
cases  where  a  long  interval  before  trial  is  necessary  they 
might  be  sent  to  an  ordinary  prison),  the  cells  may  be  of 
small  size,  and  a  few  grated  galleries  (looking  towards  an 
inner  yard)  afford  sufficient  opportunity  for  exercise ; 
but,  when  the  prisoners  remain  long,  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  injurious  to  health.  Regard,  indeed, 
to  health,  work,  and  proper  training,  makes  it  necessary 
to  have  ample  space,  instead  of  the  close  and  cramped 
building  generally  erected  for  a  town  prison,  where, 
in  order  effectually  to  cut  off  the  public  and  to  prevent 
escapes,  a  surrounding  wall  is  sometimes  put  up  of 
such  a  height  as  to  cause  the  lower  parts  of  the  prison 
to  be  in  effect  at  the  bottom  of  a  huge  well. 

The  chief  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  construction  of  prisons  for  ordinary  use  have 
already  been  mentioned.  They  are,  the  age  and  sex  of 
the  inmates,  the  principal  kinds  of  work  to  be  fol- 
lowed, security,  and  health. 

Some  separate  cells  will  always  be  required ;  but,  as 
they  are  very  expensive,  it  is  better,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  build  too  few  rather  than  too  many,  with  a 
provision  for  adding  to  their  number  if  more  should  be 
found  necessary ;  a  provision  which  may  readily  be  made 
by  constructing  a  few  rooms  so  as  to  admit  of  their 
subsequent  division  into  separate  cells. 
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As  respects  adult  prisoners,  it  is  well,  perhaps,  that 
even  those  who  are  together  during  the  day,  should,  as 
a  general  rule,  be  separate  at  night ;  but  this  may  be 
effected  at  a  moderate  cost,  by  means  of  wooden  par- 
titions, of  about  six  feet  in  height,  placed  in  the  sleep- 
ing rooms.  The  compartments  being  open  at  the  top, 
good  ventilation  can  still  be  maintained.  As  regards 
the  young,  however,  I  do  not  think  even  this  degree  of 
isolation  necessary,  it  being  sufficient  that  each  have  a 
separate  bed  or  hammock;  total  separation  at  night 
being  confined  to  those  whom  it  is  judged  proper  to 
keep  apart  during  the  day. 

If  all  the  prisoners  have  done  a  good  day's  work,  and 
the  time  allowed  for  sleep  is  not  too  long,  little  super- 
intendence in  the  bed-rooms  will  be  required,  and  over 
some  of  the  prisoners  none. 

To  provide  for  different  kinds  of  employment,  it  is 
well  that  the  cells  should  vary  in  size. 

If  the  ventilation  be  vigorous,  a  cell  for  ordinary 
purposes  will  be  sufficiently  large  that  is  about  ten 
feet  long,  seven  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  high. 

To  obtain  an  abundant  supply  both  of  air  and  light — 
the  latter  on  account  of  the  work,  and  both  for  the  sake 
of  health — the  windows  should  be  large,  which  they 
may  be  with  safety,  if  they  be  guarded  by  wrought-iron 
bars ;  without  which,  indeed,  no  window  more  than  a 
few  inches  in  width,  is  secure.  Again,  I  recommend 
that  the  glass  be  of  the  ordinary  kind,  instead  of  being 
half  opaque.  Doubtless  there  are  some  advantages  in 
preventing  prisoners  from  looking  out  of  their  cells; 
but  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced,  in  my  opinion, 
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by  the  loss  of  light,  with  its  attendant  gloom.  To 
provide  against  cases  of  abuse,  however,  it  is  well  to 
have  a  few  moveable  iron  Venetian  blinds  (the  blades 
turning  upwards),  by  which  all  outward  view,  except 
that  of  the  sky,  can  be  excluded. 

I  never  found  the  air  which  was  conducted  into 
prisons  by  means  of  flues  at  all  comparable  with  that 
which  comes  direct  through  an  open  window ;  and  some 
of  the  prisons  in  my  district  most  distinguished  for 
health,  have  been  those  in  which  there  has  been  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  pure  fresh  air  straight  from  the  heavens. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  difficulty  either  in  warming  or 
ventilating  rooms  for  large  classes  of  prisoners;  the 
cheapest  way  being  to  use  ordinary  close  stoves  for 
warming,  and  to  ventilate  by  windows  in  both  sides  of 
the  room,  so  as  at  will  to  change  in  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  body  of  air.  With  cells,  however,  there  is 
more  difficulty  and  expense,  particularly  in  warming ; 
though,  if  the  cell  be  supplied  with  artificial  light, 
have  a  wooden  floor,  and  be  not  unnecessarily  large, 
and  if  the  person  confined  in  it  have  plenty  of  active 
work,  and  in  winter  be  very  warmly  clad,  little  artificial 
heat  of  the  ordinary  kind  will  be  necessary,  especially 
among  prisoners  who  have  been  accustomed  to  out- 
door occupations. 

Where  gas  is  cheap,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
furnishes  the  most  economical  means  of  supplying  the 
little  additional  heat  that  is  required.  Gas,  indeed, 
has  in  some  prisons  been  used  for  this  purpose,  but  not 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  enable  me  to  give  a  decided 
opinion  as  to  results.     Other  modes  of  warming  cells  are. 
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to  have  a  separate  flue  to  each  from  a  chamber  where 
hot  air  is  generated,  or  to  convey  a  hot-water  pipe  into 
each  cell,  or  to  warm  the  passages,  and  to  trust  to  the 
heated  air  finding  its  way  therefrom  into  the  cells. 
Of  all  these  arrangements,  the  one  which  I  prefer, 
"when  it  can  be  had  without  too  much  expense,  is  that 
for  deriving  the  warmth  from  a  common  heated  chamber. 

A  draught  for  ventilation,  to  be  used  when  the 
weather  is  too  cold  for  the  window  to  be  kept  open, 
may  be  obtained  by  a  pipe  from  each  cell  commu- 
nicating with  a  common  flue,  from  which  the  air  is 
extracted  either  by  means  of  a  slow  fire,  or  by  a  rude 
kind  of  air-pump  (such  as  that  recommended  by  Dr. 
Amott),  to  be  worked  by  prisoners ;  as  may  be  found 
cheapest  in  the  particular  prison. 

Stone  floors  are  great  abstracters  of  heat,  and  they 
withdraw  it  most  from  that  part  of  the  body  which  it 
is  most  important  should  be  warm.  They  are  more 
difficult,  too,  than  wooden  floors  to  keep  dry,  and  they 
cause  a  greater  consumption  of  shoes. 

There  is  but  little  danger  of  fire  commencing  in  a 
wooden  floor ;  and  security  against  the  spread  of  con- 
flagration can  of  course  be  obtained  by  resting  the  floor 
on  a  brick  arch. 

Unnecessary  labour  in  opening  and  shutting  the  cell 
doors  is  often  occasioned  by  the  doors  being  too  heavy. 
As  regards  escapes,  the  window  and  not  the  door  is  the 
place  of  danger. 

Where  there  is  a  fixed  water-closet  in  a  cell,  great 
care  is  necessary  to  prevent  its  becoming  offensive  and 
a  cause  of  illness.     A  simpler  and  cheaper   arrange- 
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ment  is  to  have  a  moveable  earthenware  nightstool 
(such  as  is  used  in  the  prison  at  Derby),  with  a  groove 
in  which  a  small  quantity  of  water  can  be  put,  and 
which  receives  the  cover.  Once  or  twice  a  day,  as  may 
be  ordered,  the  prisoner  takes  this  stool  to  the  appointed 
place,  and  empties  and  cleans  it.  The  cost  of  the  stool 
is  less  than  two  shillings. 

A  principal  cause  of  a  bad  attack  of  fever  in  the 
county  prison  at  Lincoln,  some  time  ago,  was  the  fixed 
water-closets. 

In  all  points  of  view,  whether  as  regards  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  labour,  the  facility  of  supervision,  the 
health  of  the  prisoners,  security  against  escapes,  or 
economy  in  building,  it  is  desirable  that  the  plan  of  a 
prison  should  be  simple,  with  as  few  divisions,  passages, 
and  staircases,  as  possible.  I  have  often  known  a  great 
improvement  made  merely  by  the  removal  of  division- 
walls  and  staircases. 

In  England,  many  of  the  faults  of  construction  are 
due  to  the  clause  in  the  principal  gaol  Act,  which  directs 
that  provision  be  made,  without  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  prison,  for  a  division  of  the  inmates  into  a  certain 
number  of  classes. 

The  main  part  of  a  prison  should,  in  my  opinion, 
consist  of  large  rooms  and  workshops  ;  and  with  the 
ventilation  that  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  row  of 
windows  on  opposite  sides,  there  is  no  objection,  when 
the  kind  of  work  admits  of  it,  to  the  same  room  being 
used  both  by  day  and  night,  as  on  board  a  man-of- 
war,  or  in  the  cottage  of  many  a  healthy  and  honest 
agricultural  labourer. 
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With  plenty  of  occupation,  and  with  firm  but  kind 
and  judicious  treatment,  there  will  seldom  be  any 
attempt  to  escape ;  though  the  possibility  of  such  an 
occurrence  must  of  course  be  guarded  against.  The 
chief  points  of  danger  are  the  windows  and  the  outer 
doors.  By  means  of  wrought-iron  bars,  placed  not 
more  than  five  inches  apart,  the  windows  may  be  made 
quite  secure ;  and,  when  deemed  necessary,  the  risk  of 
escape  by  the  outer  door  may  be  much  diminished,  by 
an  arrangement  adopted  in  many  prisons  in  Scotland, 
and  which  is  as  follows: — The  main  building  of  the 
prison  has  only  one  outer  door,  this  door  having  a  pecu- 
liar lock  furnished  with  a  small  barred  wicket  opening 
outwards.  The  key  of  this  door  is  kept  outside  the 
main  building.  Within,  and  near  the  outer  door,  is 
another  door  (which  should  be  grated),  the  intervening 
space  being  open  to  view  through  the  wicket  of  the 
outer  door.  Under  this  arrangement,  of  course  the 
outer  door  is  never  opened  until  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, by  looking  through  the  wicket,  that  the  in- 
tervening space  is  clear  and  the  inner  door  shut ;  and 
the  prisoners  within  know  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
attack  the  officers  and  seize  the  keys,  since  no  one  of 
these  would  avail  for  escape. 

In  several  prisons,  both  English  and  Scottish,  much 
of  the  work  of  erecting  additional  buildings  has  been 
done  by  the  prisoners  themselves  ;  and  it  was  by  a  body 
of  prisoners,  I  believe,  encamped  near  the  spot,  that 
the  whole  of  the  American  prison  at  Sing  Sing  was 
built. 

Even  under  our  present  arrangements,  after  the  erec- 
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tion  of  the  outer  wall  of  a  new  prison,  and  a  few  sheds 
to  serve  for  eating  and  sleeping,  a  large  part  of  the 
remaining  work  might  often  be  done  by  prisoners ;  and 
under  a  general  system  of  management,  with  a  corps  of 
well-conducted  masons,  carpenters,  blacksmiths  and 
labourers,  selected  from  the  general  body  of  prisoners, 
the  whole  of  the  work  might  be  so  performed. 

The  cost  of  building  prisons  is  at  present  very  great. 
On  an  average  it  cannot  fall  much  short  of  150/.  per 
head,  and  in  many  instances  it  has  been  yet  greater. 
The  largest  and  newest  portion  of  York  Castle,  although 
ill  adapted  for  any  good  system  of  discipline,  cost  the 
enormous  sum  of  200,000/.,  equal  to  1 200/.  per  head  ; 
an  expense,  however,  I  hope,  unrivalled. 

Except  the  prisons  for  persons  under  examination, 
or  waiting  for  trial,  and  the  few  prisons  intended  for 
hardened,  violent,  and  refractory  offenders,  the  build- 
ings which  I  have  recommended  would  not  be  expen- 
sive. 

So  long  as  any  debtors  are  sent  to  prison — who  are 
not  regarded  as  offenders,  and  consequently  not  deemed 
fit  subjects  for  prison  discipline — these  will  require 
special  accommodation ;  but  it  need  not  be  costly. 

If  we  were  to  contemplate  a  continuance  of  the 
practice  of  commitments  for  short  periods,  especially 
of  oft-repeated  commitments  such  as  now  occur,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  a  much  larger  number 
of  separate  cells  than  I  have  suggested,  and  often  to 
sacrifice  other  advantages  of  position  for  proximity  to 
the  courts  of  justice ;  but  the  futility  of  such  commit- 
ments has  been  so  fully  proved,  that  probably  ere  long 
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they  will  be  discontinued.  On  no  subject  are  the 
governors  of  the  prisons  more  generally  agreed  than  in 
the  worthlessness  of  repeated  short  imprisonments ; 
while  the  indirect  expense  to  society  in  apprehensions 
and  prosecutions,  and  yet  more  in  the  amount  of  property 
of  which  society  is  plundered  in  the  intervals  between 
the  imprisonments,  is  great  indeed. 

In  scarcely  any  department  has  there  been  a  greater 
improvement  than  in  the  character  of  the  officers  ap- 
pointed to  the  charge  of  prisoners,  though  in  many 
cases  there  is  still  much  room  for  amendment.  In 
this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  the  prisons  of  Scotland 
were,  till  of  late  years,  greatly  inferior  to  those  of 
England,  but  for  some  time  they  have  had  the  advan- 
tage— an  improvement  due  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
the  better  provision  now  existing  in  Scotland  for  pre- 
venting the  nomination  of  ill-qualified  officers,  and  for 
obtaining  their  removal  if  appointed. 

When  I  first  entered  upon  my  duties  in  Scotland, 
many  of  the  governors  there  were  such  men  as  are 
portrayed  by  Fielding,  and  other  writers  of  the  last 
century.  Few  of  them  had  any  idea  beyond  the  safe 
custody  of  their  prisoners ;  and  some  of  them  presented 
examples  of  drunkenness  and  profligacy  as  bad,  perhaps, 
as  could  be  found  amongst  the  prisoners  themselves. 
Even  before  the  appointment  of  the  General  Board  of 
Directors  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessino:  the  re- 
moval  of  most  of  these  bad  officers ;  and  as  a  member 
of  that  Board,  I  was  enabled  to  assist  in  framing  regu- 
lations for  effectually  guarding  against  such  appointments 
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in  future,  and  for  raising  the  general  standard  of  quali- 
fications. At  the  request  of  the  Board,  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Chairman  on  the  requisite  qualifications, 
proper  salaries,  and  best  mode  of  appointment  of 
governors,  and  other  officers  of  prisons,  which  letter 
was  approved  of  by  the  General  Board,  and  circulated 
among  the  County  Boards  *. 

I  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  here  afforded  of  re- 
ferring to  the  pleasure  which  I  experienced  during  the 
long  period  of  my  connection  with  the  General  Board 
of  Directors  of  Prisons  in  Scotland.  It  would  have 
been  unreasonable  to  look  for  concurrence  in  all  my 
views,  but  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  witness  the  adop- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  my  recommendations,  and  I 
hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  of  seeing  their  practical 
good  results. 

Rarely,  indeed,  can  there  have  been  found  a  body  of 
gentlemen  who,  without  the  obligations  arising  from 
official  remuneration,  gave  so  much  of  their  time  and 
attention  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  entrusted  to 
them ;  a  fact  of  no  small  weight,  considering  the  im- 
portance of  most  of  their  ordinary  vocations. 

I  desire  in  particular  to  record  my  sense  of  the  ex- 
emplary manner  in  which  the  late  chairman  of  the 
Board,  the  lamented  Lord  Melville,  performed  his 
duties ;  and  I  wish  also  to  refer  to  the  zeal  and  single- 
ness of  purpose  of  the  late  Mr.  Murray,  formerly 
Secretary  to  the  Board,  and  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  its  pre- 
sent Secretary. 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  10. 
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In  very  few  prisons  in  Scotland,  seventeen  years  ago, 
were  there  any  female  officers,  and  but  few  of  the 
prisons  were  regularly  visited  by  a  clergyman ;  but  these 
great  defects  have  long  since  been  supplied. 

I  hope  there  are  now  very  few  prison  officers  of  im- 
moral character  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain ;  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  still  many  who  are 
very  imperfectly  qualified  for  their  duties. 

Of  such  supreme  importance  do  I  regard  the  appoint- 
ment of  good  officers,  that  I  should  expect  better  results 
in  one  of  the  worst-built  prisons,  where  no  system  of  dis- 
cipline was  prescribed,  but  where  there  was  an  earnest  and 
able  governor,  unfettered  in  his  choice  of  subordinates, 
than  in  the  best-constructed  building,  and  under  the  most 
carefully-devised  plans  of  management,  but  where  there 
was  an  incompetent  head,  with  ill-qualified  assistants. 

One  essential  qualification  of  a  good  prison  officer  is 
a  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  placed 
under  his  charge.  This  it  is  which  furnishes  the  true 
key  to  a  prisoner's  heart ;  and  if  the  officer  have  the 
other  qualifications  necessary  for  obtaining  respect,  his 
influence  over  his  prisoners  will  be  very  great. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
commitment,  a  criminal  has  often  had  no  one  to  give 
him  counsel  or  sympathy ;  no  virtuous  parent  or  kind 
relative  to  feel  for  him,  or  guide  him  aright ;  and  that 
there  is,  consequently,  in  his  case,  a  void  which  is, 
perhaps,  first  filled  up  by  a  kind  prison  officer.  This 
may  account  for  the  almost  filial  affection  often  shown, 
particularly  by  the  younger  prisoners,  towards  a  good 
governor,  chaplain,  or  matron. 

X  2 
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Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  liberated  prisoners, 
even  those  who  were  still  in  the  abodes  of  crime,  when 
attacked  with  mortal  illness,  have  sent  for  Mr.  Smith, 
governor  of  the  Edinburgh  Prison,  as  the  only  friend 
on  whom  they  could  rely ;  and  hundreds  of  his  former 
prisoners  followed  to  his  grave  Mr.  Brebner,  the  late 
governor  of  the  prison  of  Glasgow,  mourning  the  loss 
of  one  who  had  been  to  them  a  friend,  protector,  and 
guardian,  rather  than  a  stern  prison  officer,  and  by  whom 
many  of  them  had  been  redeemed  from  a  life  of  crime 
and  misery. 

Some  prisoners  appear  to  suffer  more  from  the  sense 
of  shame  in  again  encountering,  after  recommitment,  a 
governor  who  had  been  kind  to  them,  than  from  any 
other  part  of  their  punishment.  "  All  his  care  has 
been  thrown  away,"  "  He  '11  have  no  hope  for  me,"  are 
not  unfrequent  expressions. 

But  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  moral  in- 
fluence over  the  depraved  is  that  afforded  by  the 
conduct  of  a  bush-ranger,  a  man  of  violent  passions, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  several  great  crimes.  For  a 
time  he  was,  as  a  convict,  under  the  care  of  Captain 
Maconochie,  and  on  being  afterwards  pursued  by  the 
officers  of  justice,  on  the  commission  of  fresh  offences, 
was  at  length  found  by  them  in  a  state  of  extreme 
emaciation  in  a  ditch,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
farm  of  a  well-conducted  man,  who,  as  a  fellow-convict 
under  Captain  Maconochie's  charge,  had  once  been  his 
comrade.  The  officers,  struck  with  the  man's  wretched 
condition  from  starvation,  asked  him  why  he  had  not 
gone  to  his  old  associate,  who  lived  in  abundance,  and 
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from  whom  he  might  have  got  plenty  of  food.  "I 
could  not — I  could  not,"  he  replied  ;  "  it  would  have 
hurt  the  Captain  so  much  if  he  had  thought  that  — — 
had  taken  up  again  with  the  like  of  me.*' 

Nor  is  it  towards  the  superior  officers  alone  that,  in  a 
well-appointed  prison,  feelings  of  attachment  are  formed. 
Every  subordinate  officer,  if  he  be  properly  quahfied 
for  his  duties,  excites  the  love  and  respect  of  those  who 
are  placed  under  his  immediate  charge,  provided  that 
time  be  allowed  for  the  growth  of  these  feelings.  It 
is  obvious  how  potent  the  influence  thus  obtained  must 
be  for  good.  The  following  is  taken  from  one  of  my 
Reports  on  the  prison  at  Edinburgh : — 

"  The  assistant  chaplain  stated  that  much  valuable 
assistance  was  obtained  from  the  warders,  in  the  advice 
and  religious  instmction  which  they  gave  to  the  pri- 
soners. He  said  that  the  prisoners  often  spoke  of  the 
kindness  they  received  from  the  warders  ;  and  he  added 
that  a  word  from  them  was  more  effective  than  from 
the  chaplain,  because  the  prisoners  felt  that  what  was 
said  could  not  proceed  from  the  mere  performance  of  a 
duty,  but  from  a  real  interest  in  their  welfare." 

On  one  great  cause  of  crime — drunkenness — ^the 
warders  of  some  prisons  are  in  a  good  position  for 
giving  advice,  from  the  circumstance  of  many  of  them 
being  members  of  a  Total  Abstinence  Society. 

One  of  the  warders  (a  female)  referred  to  above 
stated  as  follows : — 

"  I  know  eighteen  or  twenty  prisoners  who  had  stolen 
under  the  influence  of  drink,  and  who  had  got  into  re- 
peated brawls,  whom  I  persuaded  to  join  the  Teetotal 
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Society,  and  who  are  now  doing  well.  Many  others 
would  have  done  well,  could  they  have  been  looked  after 
and  excited  to  persevere.  The  temptations  to  drink 
after  leaving  prison  are  sore,  and  prisoners  must  bo 
helped  to  bear  them.  I  feel  persuaded  that,  as  respects 
many  prisoners,  superintendence  is  as  necessary,  for  a 
time,  after  leaving  prison,  as  care  and  instruction  within 
the  prison.  While  at  Aberdeen,  and  engaged  in  the 
Temperance  movement,  I  succeeded  in  persuading  50 
of  the  very  lowest  families  to  join  the  society;  and  by 
constantly  looking  after  them  for  a  time,  merely  by 
sympathy  and  interest  in  their  welfare,  I  saw  these  50 
wretched  families,  whom  I  had  found  like  swine  in  a 
gutter,  living  decently  and  cleanly,  and  their  homes 
just  a  pleasure  to  visit.'* 

Such  facts  as  these  show  how  much  is  within  the 
power  even  of  those  holding  subordinate  situations,  and 
how  important  it  is  that  every  officer,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  should  be  imbued  with  a  strong  desire  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners. 

In  a  letter  from  a  liberated  prisoner,  who  is  now 
doing  well,  to  the  warder  just  mentioned,  the  writer, 
after  grateful  expressions  to  many  of  the  officers  for  the 
instruction  in  sewing,  reading,  &c.,  which  she  had  re- 
ceived in  the  prison,  and  for  the  good  advice  given  to 
her,  said,  "  Indeed,  I  was  treated  with  love  and  respect, 
which  made  me  think  more  on  the  evil  of  my  ways, 
and  resolve  and  endeavour  by  God's  grace  to  renounce 
them." 

One  bad  effect  of  the  practice  of  short  repeated  im- 
prisonments, against  which  I  have  so  frequently  had 
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occasion  to  protest,  is  their  disheartening  influence  on 
prison  officers.  In  the  same  Report  from  which  I  have 
taken  the  foregoing,  is  the  following  evidence  by  the 
governor,  the  matron,  and  one  of  the  warders  of  the 
Edinburgh  prison : — 

Miss  Aiken,  the  matron,  said — 

"  These  short  periods  of  confinement  make  the  pri- 
soners reckless  of  punishment;  while  their  effect  on 
the  officers  is  to  weary  out  the  very  heart,  from  utter 
despair  of  doing  any  good ;  to  lower  the  energies,  and 
to  tend  to  make  us  callous  to  the  situation  of  those 
who,  were  they  sent  for  a  longer  time,  could  be  bene- 
fited. No  one  but  an  officer  of  a  prison  can  justly  feel 
the  uselessness  of  this  practice.  The  poor  creatures 
who  are  sentenced  to  short  terms  of  imprisonment  for 
drunken  brawls,  appear  again  and  again,  and  each  time 
they  are  seven  or  eight  days  before  they  are  capable  of 
doing  any  work,  partly  from  the  effects  of  drink,  and 
partly  from  excitement;  and  scarcely  have  they  re- 
covered than  they  leave  the  prison.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible, therefore,  that  any  good  can  be  produced." 

Mr.  Smith,  the  governor,  confirmed  the  truth  of 
these  remarks,  adding — 

"  The  only  effect  on  the  majority  of  prisoners,  sen- 
tenced to  short  periods  of  confinement,  is,  by  cleanli- 
ness and  wholesome  diet,  to  give  them  increased  power 
to  do  mischief  on  their  release." 

One  of  the  warders  said, — 

"  The  conduct  of  the  prisoners,  who  are  imprisoned 
for  six  months  and  upwards,  is  almost  always  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  their  progress  in  industrious  occupations  and 
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right  feeling  reward  the  exertions  of  the  officers,  and 
give  continual  excitement  to  them  to  persevere  in  the 
attempt  to  improve  the  prisoner ;  but  the  unceasing 
round  of  receiving,  cleaning,  and  taking  charge  of  pri- 
soners, vi^ho  are  no  sooner  liberated  than  they  return  as 
wretched  and  as  drunken  as  before,  only  exhausts  the 
strength  and  spirits  which  are  required  for  much  more 
important  duties.  Numbers  of  prisoners,  who,  after 
repeated  short  imprisonments,  have  been  sentenced  to 
six  or  twelve  months'  imprisonment  for  some  theft, 
have  owned  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  a  blessing 
to  them  had  they  been  checked  at  first  by  a  longer 
period  of  confinement." 

An  essential  regulation,  in  my  opinion,  for  securing 
the  selection  of  good  subordinate  officers  is,  to  leave 
their  appointment  and  dismissal  entirely  to  the  go- 
vernor. He  it  is  who  has  the  best  opportunity  of 
judging  of  their  qualifications,  and  who  has  the  strongest 
interest  in  seeking  the  best  men;  for  without  good 
subordinates  it  vnll  be  in  vain  for  him  to  expect  that 
the  state  of  his  prison  will  redound  to  his  credit,  or 
give  him  any  prospect  of  promotion.  Indeed,  unless 
the  governor  have  this  power,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  in 
case  of  success  or  failure,  to  whom  the  credit  or  dis- 
grace is  due;  without  it,  the  important  principle  of 
responsibility  cannot  exist ;  and  endless  trouble  may  be 
created  in  determining,  in  every  case  of  mismanage- 
ment, with  whom  the  fault  really  rests. 

I  am  aware  that  in  many  prisons  where  the  power  of 
appointing  the  subordinate  officers  is  nominally  con- 
fined to  the  magistrates,  much  influence  in  the  matter 
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is  nevertheless  exercised  by  the  governor ;  and  in  such 
cases  the  evil  in  question  is  pro  fanto  diminished ;  but 
for  complete  efficiency,  it  is  essential  that  the  governor's 
authority  on  this  point  should  be  direct  and  uncon- 
trolled. 

In  the  best-conducted  prisons  that  have  fallen  under 
my  observation,  the  general  course  of  proceeding  has 
been,  first,  to  take  great  care  in  the  choice  of  the  go- 
vernor, and  then  to  place  large  powers  in  his  hands  ;  to 
abstain  from  interfering  in  his  proceedings,  but  to  hold 
him  responsible  for  results. 

Entertaining  these  views,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  enforce  in  several  of  my  Reports,  it  is  with  much 
satisfaction  that  I  see  by  the  subjoined  extract  fi-om  the 
late  Report  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York, 
that  the  principle  referred  to  is  making  way  in 
America : — 

"  Casual  observers,  or  those  but  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  intricate  and  ramified  questions  connected 
with  prison  discipline,  would  perhaps  give  little  heed  to 
this  point  [the  appointment  of  subordinate  officers]. 
But  those  who  know  how  important  it  is  that  there 
should  be  oneness,  coherence,  uniformity,  and  consist- 
ency in  the  management  of  a  prison,  do  insist  that  it 
should  have  but  one  head,  and  that  he  should  be  held 
to  a  rigorous  accountability.  Now,  if  he  has  not  the 
appointment  of  his  subordinates,  he  can  have  no  security 
for  the  execution  of  his  plans  and  orders,  however  wise 
or  necessary  they  may  be.  The  evils  of  just  such  a 
state  of  things  have  too  long  been  felt  in  these  institu- 
tions.    The  under  keepers,  holding  their  appointments 
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from  a  superior  and  independent  source,  have  been,  too 
frequently,  little  regardful  of  the  warden's*  [governor's] 
orders  or  wishes ;  confusion  and  insubordination  amongst 
convicts*  were  the  natural  result. 

"  In  the  *  Ten  Governors'  Bill,'  this  evil  was  designed 
to  be  remedied.  Nor  can  we  say  that  the  letter  of  the 
law  has  not  been  complied  with.  But  the  spirit  does 
not  consist  with  the  exertion  of  an  influence,  even  if 
that  be  but  a  simple  recommendation,  over  the  warden 
by  the  governors*,  in  his  selection  of  his  subordinates. 
This  we  have  reason  to  fear  has  been  done,  though  we 
are  willing  to  admit  that  it  may  have  been  done 
thoughtlessly.  These  gentlemen,  as  they  grow  more 
experienced  in  their  duties,  will  doubtless  hereafter 
tell  the  wardens  that  they  will  be  held  accountable  for 
the  men  they  employ,  as  well  as  the  measures  they 
pursue." 

In  many  of  the  Scottish  prisons,  the  governor  exer- 
cises the  power  in  question ;  being  quite  uncontrolled 
in  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  his  subordinates, 
as  I  recommend  it  should  always  be.  He  is  required, 
however,  at  each  appointment,  to  make  a  return  con- 
taining replies  to  a  number  of  printed  queries  respect- 
ing the  officer's  age,  character,  acquirements,  and  pre- 
vious employment. 

If  the  governors  be  themselves  well  selected,  and  if 

*  The  warden  of  a  prison  in  America  corresponds  with  governor 
in  England.  The  term  "  convicts"  is  evidently  applied  to  prisoners 
generally,  instead  of  being  restricted,  as  it  usually  is  with  us,  to 
prisoners  sentenced  to  transportation.  By  "  governors "  is  here 
meant  a  superintending  body,  forming  a  kind  of  Board  of  Directors 
of  Prisons. 
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to  them  be  entrusted  the  power  of  choosing  and  pro- 
moting the  subordinate  officers,  everything  will  have 
been  done  to  secure,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  inferior 
posts,  that  promotion  shall  depend  on  merit  alone ;  but 
it  is  of  vital  importance  that  this  great  principle  should 
extend  through  the  whole  range  of  appointments, 
whether  of  subordinate  or  superior  officers ;  so  that 
the  humblest  prison  officer  may  feel  that,  if  he  can 
acquire  the  necessary  qualifications,  the  highest  situa- 
tion is  open  to  him. 

To  effect  this,  the  power  of  appointment  must  of 
course  be  well  placed,  and  a  general  and  vigilant  super- 
intendence must  be  kept  up,  with  uniform  and  well- 
arranged  returns,  so  as  to  bring  out  in  a  clear  and 
indisputable  manner  the  relative  merits  and  success  of 
the  different  governors. 

I  could  give  a  long  list  of  governors,  chaplains, 
matrons,  and  other  officers  in  my  districts,  who  have 
done  themselves  greafc  credit  by  their  efforts  to  reform 
the  offenders  placed  under  their  charge,  and  to  secure 
for  them  a  safe  restoration  to  society.  Others,  in 
addition,  have  exerted  themselves  in  the  general  pre- 
vention of  crime,  by  aiding  in  the  establishment  and 
support  of  industrial  schools  and  other  similar  institu- 
tions. Among  the  latter,  I  may  mention  Mr.  Brebner 
(the  late  Governor  of  Glasgow  Prison) ;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Clay,  Chaplain  of  the  prison  at  Preston ;  Mr.  Shepherd, 
Governor  of  the  prison  at  Wakefield  ;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Chaplain  of  Durham  Prison ;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Chaplain  of  Knutsford  Prison;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Carter,  Chaplain  of  the  county  prison  at  Liverpool  ; 
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Mrs.  Macmillan,  Matron  of  Lancaster  Castle ;  Miss  Sims, 
Sub-matron  at  Derby  Prison  ;  Mr.  Green,  Governor  of 
Durham  Prison;  Mr.  Smith,  Governor  of  Edinburgh 
Prison ;  Mr.  Chalmers,  Governor  of  Aberdeen  Prison ; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stuart,  Chaplain  of  the  prison  at 
Forfar. 

To  facilitate  the  removal  of  those  who  have  become 
incapacitated  for  active  service,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  a  portion  of  every  officer's  salary  should  be  with- 
held to  provide  an  annuity  in  old  age,  as  is  the  case .  in 
other  branches  of  the  public  service. 

Many  of  the  rules  respecting  the  English  prisons 
being  laid  down  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  cannot  readily 
be  changed,  even  though  found  in  practice  to  be  highly 
objectionable  ;  but  in  Scotland  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
framing  of  the  rules  (subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  State)  being  there  left  to  the  General 
Board  of  Directors  of  Prisons. 

While  in  the  rules  of  the  English  prisons  there  is 
much  unnecessary  diversity,  in  Scotland,  with  a  few 
modifications  here  and  there,  the  rules  are  uniform  ; 
and  they  are  at  the  same  time  more  simple,  fewer  in 
number,  yet  more  comprehensive,  and  more  fully  acted 
upon. 

Several  pernicious  regulations  in  English  gaol  Acts 
have  already  been  mentioned ;  the  chief  are  those 
which  prescribe  a  classification  irrespective  of  character 
and  conduct,  which  forbid  convicted  prisoners  from 
having  any  share  of  their  earnings,  which  direct  that 
no  prisoner  shall  be  employed  in  teaching,  and  which 
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ordain  that  all  officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Justices 
at  quarter  sessions. 

As  there  are  few,  if  any,  rules  which  are  applicable 
under  all  circumstances,  the  governor  should  possess  a 
general  dispensing  power,  with  a  provision,  however, 
that  he  shall  in  every  case  record  the  deviation,  stating 
also  the  reasons  thereof.  At  present,  many  rules  are 
laid  down  which,  in  certain  cases,  become  highly  ob- 
jectionable, if  not  wholly  inapplicable ;  but  in  the 
English  code  provision  is  seldom  made  for  such  excep- 
tions ;  a  neglect  which,  by  necessitating  the  infraction 
of  certain  rules,  endangers  the  observance  of  all. 

The  object  of  many  rules — that  of  suggesting  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding  in  ordinary  cases — would  be 
equally  secured  by  simple  recommendations;  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  render  it  easy  to  keep  the  number 
of  positive  rules  within  moderate  bounds. 

As  a  means  of  securing  the  observance  of  the  rules, 
a  periodic  report  on  the  subject  (which,  however,  need 
not  be  long)  should  be  required  from  the  governor*. 
When  Inspector  of  Prisons  in  Scotland,  I  received 
such  a  report  from  each  prison  at  the  end  of  every 
month ;  but,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  law  did  not 
authorize  the  Inspectors  to  call  for  such  reports  in 
England,  I  was  obliged,  on  taking  an  English  dis- 
trict, to  abandon  the  plan. 

The  monthly  report  just  referred  to  consisted  chiefly 

of   short  replies  to  printed  queries,  by   which   I   was 

enabled  to  obtain  clear  and  specific  statements  on  the 

observance  of  the  rules  during  the  previous  month,  and 

*  See  Appendix. 
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on  the  health,  industry,  and  general  conduct  of  the  pri- 
soners. When,  as  sometimes  happened,  I  had  reason 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  any  of  these  statements,  I  went 
immediately  to  the  spot  to  inspect  the  prison  while  the 
circumstances  were  all  fresh,  and  was  consequently  able 
to  establish,  beyond  doubt,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
report ;  and  thus  it  sometimes  happened  that,  within  a 
few  days  after  a  report  had  been  made,  its  falsehood 
was  proved,  and  its  author  dismissed  from  office. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  monthly 
reports  were  a  faithful  representation  of  the  facts; 
and,  speaking  generally,  the  governors  liked  the  ar- 
rangement, as  it  obtained  for  them  credit  where  credit 
was  justly  due,  and  afforded  them  an  opportunity,  with- 
out the  danger  of  being  considered  officious  and 
troublesome,  of  making  suggestions  for  improvements, 
or  of  pointing  out  obstacles  to  the  efficient  discharge  of 
their  duties ;  indeed,  I  may  say  that  it  was  one  means 
of  educating  the  keepers  of  small  prisons  to  a  sense  of 
the  requirements  and  duties  of  their  situation ;  and,  in 
many  instances,  the  increased  zeal  and  ability  which  it 
aided  in  producing  led  to  the  promotion  of  such  officers 
to  the  charge  of  larger  prisons. 

Much  has  been  said,  incidentally,  showing  the  general 
results  of  the  present  system  of  imprisonment  in  this 
country ;  though,  from  the  want  of  systematic  inquiries 
and  better  records,  it  is  impossible,  except  in  particular 
cases,  to  state  the  results  with  precision  and  certainty. 

Where,  as  at  Preston  and  some  other  places,  pains 
are  taken  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  sub- 
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sequent  histories  of  prisoners,  little  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained of  the  effect  of  their  imprisonment ;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  in  how  many  instances,  even  after  a 
considerable  career  of  crime,  their  treatment  appears 
to  have  led  to  reformation.  Even  in  the  case  of  those 
sentenced  to  transportation,  the  preliminary  imprison- 
ment has  generally  been  followed  by  satisfactory  results. 

The  number  of  recommitments  to  a  particular  prison 
is  far  from  being  a  sufficient  test  of  the  permanent  effect 
of  imprisonment  there ;  indeed,  some  of  the  worst-con- 
ducted prisons  happen  to  be  distinguished  for  the  small 
number  of  recommitments,  owing  frequently  to  the 
offences  in  the  neighbourhood  (often  a  country  district) 
being  chiefly  committed  by  a  wandering  population. 
So,  also,  in  a  large  town ;  if  there  be  several  separate 
prisons,  the  chances  are  comparatively  few  of  the  same 
offender  being  sent  repeatedly  to  the  same  gaol, 
although  he  may,  all  the  while,  continue  in  the  same 
course  of  crime,  and  in  the  same  town. 

If,  however,  a  general  register,  such  as  is  proposed  at 
page  21,  were  kept,  which  would  afford  the  means  of 
identifying  every  criminal  who  had  been  previously 
convicted  of  an  offence  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
then  the  effect  of  confinement  in  each  prison  could  be 
determined  with  considerable  accuracy,  and  systems  of 
discipline  and  modes  of  enforcement  would  both  be 
brought  to  an  undoubted  test. 

Under  present  circumstances,  however,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  the  broad  fact,  which  I  trust 
has  been  fully  established,  that  the  whole  amount  of 
crime  in  the  country,  especially  as  compared  with  the 
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extent  of  population,  is  on  the  decrease,  and,  with  occa- 
sional fluctuations,  has  been  so  for  many  years  ;  and  we 
must  give  to  prison  discipline  such  share  of  the  credit 
as  may  be  thought  its  due.  Of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  formerly  the  state  of  most  of  the  prisons 
was  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  every  reasonable  man, 
must  necessarily  have  rendered  it  a  school  of  crime; 
and  although  unhappily  this  is  still  so  in  some  cases,  the 
number  of  such  cases  has  greatly  diminished  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  now  many  prisons  where  the 
inmates  are  not  only  secured  from  further  contami- 
nation, but  the  majority,  at  least,  undergo  improve- 
ment. 

As  the  prisons  in  Scotland  approximate  more  nearly 
than  most  of  those  in  England  to  what  I  have  sug- 
gested as  desirable,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  the  prac- 
tical results  of  the  discipline  in  Scotland  tend  to  confirm 
my  views  ?  To  which  I  unhesitatingly  reply,  that  they 
do ;  for  that,  while  the  cost  of  the  prisons  in  Scotland 
is  less  than  in  England,  their  effect  in  the  prevention  of 
crime,  so  far  as  there  are  the  means  of  judging,  is  greater. 

While,  as  has  already  been  shown,  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  there  are  as  few  prisoners  in  Scotland 
as  in  England,  there  are  several  circumstances  from 
which,  if  the  quantity  of  crime  were  equal  in  Scot- 
land to  what  it  is  with  us,  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  proportionate  number  of  prisoners 
would  be  greater.  In  the  first  place,  the  punishment 
/  of  transportation  is  much  less  employed  in  Scotland 
than  in  England.  Again,  the  existence  of  a  public 
prosecutor  in  Scotland,  by  relieving  the  injured  party 
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of  the  trouble  and  expense  of  prosecution,  must  cause 
many  offences  to  be  brought  to  light  there,  which 
in  England  would  be  passed  over  in  silence :  a  result 
which  must  be  still  further  promoted  by  the  circum- 
stance of  a  rural  police  being  more  generally  esta- 
blished in  Scotland  than  in  England.  Lastly,  the  fact 
that  the  poor-law  in  Scotland  gives  no  legal  claim  to 
relief  to  the  able-bodied,  even  in  times  of  greatest  dis- 
tress, must  bring  many  persons  into  prison  there, 
who  in  England  would  go  into  workhouses.  A  case 
strongly  illustrating  this  is  given  at  page  97. 

It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  returns,  the  propor- 
tion of  recommitments  in  Scotland  is  somewhat  greater 
than  in  England — being  in  Scotland  about  36  per  cent., 
and  in  England  about  32;  but  I  have  shown  that, 
under  present  circumstances,  little  weight  is  due  to 
any  return  of  recommitments;  and  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  this  excess  of  recommitments  lies  wholly 
among  the  females,  who,  as  already  remarked,  must 
be  in  most  danger  of  being  driven  into  crime  by  the 
want  of  a  better  poor-law  in  Scotland. 

Although  there  are,  as  we  have  seen,  other  causes 
than  a  difference  in  prison  discipline  which  affect  the 
relative  amount  of  crime  in  the  two  countries,  it  will, 
I  think,  be  admitted,  from  the  foregoing  statement, 
that,  so  far  as  there  are  the  means  of  judging,  the  pre- 
sent discipline  of  the  prisons  in  Scotland  tends  more 
to  the  prevention  of  crime  than  that  in  England. 

When  it  is  considered  that  every  shilling  that  is 
withdrawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  honest  portion  of 
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the  community  to  pay  for  the  support  of  criminals  adds 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  honest  in  maintaining  their  own 
families,  and  to  the  risk,  therefore,  of  their  becoming 
reckless  and  falling  into  crime  themselves,  the  impor- 
tance of  economy  in  the  management  of  our  prisons 
becomes  manifest  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  Fortu- 
nately it  so  happens  that  economy,  instead  of  being 
opposed  to  the  primary  objects  of  prison  discipline,  is 
almost  essential  to  their  attainment ;  the  same  industry 
and  frugality  which  keep  down  the  expense  of  a  prison 
being  among  the  most  effectual  means  of  rendering  the 
prison  deterring,  and  of  reforming  the  offender. 

In  one  of  my  early  Reports,  I  stated  that  if  I  had 
to  arrange  the  prisons  in  my  district  in  the  order  of 
excellence  of  management,  I  might,  as  a  general  rule, 
place  them  in  the  inverse  order  of  expense ;  and  I  have 
never  seen  reason  to  alter  that  opinion.  The  prison  at 
Glasgow,  which  was  at  that  time  by  far  the  best-con- 
ducted in  Scotland,  was  also  much  the  cheapest. 

Every  system  which  either  requires  that  the  prisoners 
should  be  kept  in  subjection  by  fear,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  treats  them  like  helpless  children,  for  whom  every- 
thing must  be  provided,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic 
evils,  is  necessarily  costly  in  officers,  and  exhibits  itself, 
therefore,  in  the  form  of  increased  expense. 

If  my  view  on  this  subject  be  correct,  great  expense 
in  a  prison  may  be  taken  as  an  unerring  indication  of 
faulty  management,  and  as  affording  strong  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  system  in  use  is  as  bad  for  the  pri- 
soners as  it  is  expensive  for  the  public.     I  do  not  think 
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it  possible  that  any  prison  can  be  self-supporting  unless 
it  be  6onducted  on  a  plan  highly  conducive  to  the  refor- 
mation 'bf  the  inmates. 

At  one  of  the  cheapest  prisons  that  I  had  ever  an 
opportunity  of  examining,  that  at  Berne,  not  more  than 
about  one  inmate  in  six  (so  far  as  was  known)  after- 
wards relapsed  into  crime  ;  and  if  the  case  were 
investigated,  I  should  expect  similar  results  at  such  of 
the  American  prisons  as  are  distinguished  for  their 
small  cost. 

As  already  mentioned,  there  seems  to  be  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  the  prison  in  Portland  Island  (where,  as  I  have 
explained,  advantages  exist  from  which  other  prisons 
are  debarred)  proving  self-supporting,  though  I  do  not 
know  any  other  prison  in  the  country  which,  under 
present  circumstances,  is  likely  to  become  so,  what- 
ever be  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  governor;  but 
I  am  of  opinion  that,  under  the  arrangements  I  have 
proposed,  nearly  all  the  prisons  except  those  for  persons 
immediately  after  arrest,  might  be  made  self-supporting, 
as  is  the  case  with  several  prisons  in  America,  even 
allowing  something  for  rent ;  for,  rent  apart,  some  of 
them  yield  a  surplus. 

At  present  the  average  annual  cost  per  prisoner,  ex- 
clusive of  rent,  is,  in  England,  about  21/.,  and,  in  Scot- 
land, about  ISl. ;  consequently  a  saving  of  more  than 
140,000/.  per  annum  would  be  effected  by  bringing  the 
expenditure  in  England  down  to  the  level  in  Scotland ; 
but  I  hope  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  cost  in  both 
countries  will  be  reduced  to  a  sum  considerably  below 
its  present  amount  in  either;    and  I  feel  quite  con- 
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fident  that,  with  such  reduction  in  cost,  will  be  found 
an  increase  in  efficiency. 

Although  it  affords  no  reason  for  allowing  any  un- 
necessary expenditure  on  prisoners,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
reflect  that,  even  in  the  most  expensive  prisons,  the 
cost  is  less  than  society  would  be  subjected  to  if  the 
inmates  were  at  large  ;  not  to  speak  of  security 
against  evils  of  other  kinds.  In  my  first  Report  I  had 
occasion  to  compare  the  value  of  the  property  stolen 
in  a  given  time  by  an  ordinary  pickpocket,  with  the 
offender's  cost,  had  he  been  in  a  well-regulated  prison, 
and  showed  that  it  was  probably  about  fifty  times  as 
great ;  and  even  under  the  worst  management,  there 
would  still  be  a  considerable  balance  in  favour  of  the 
economy  of  confinement. 

Much  that  has  already  been  stated  has  special  re- 
ference to  juvenile  offenders ;  and  most  of  the  plans 
and  principles  which  have  been  brought  forward,  apply 
to  young  prisoners  as  well  as  to  adults ;  still,  as  the 
young  form  that  class  from  which,  by  good  training 
and  discipline,  the  greatest  results  may  be  expected,  it 
may  be  well,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  to 
speak  of  them  separately. 

Although,  as  regards  a  large  portion  even  of  the 
adults,  the  case  is  not  beyond  the  power  of  kind  but 
firm  treatment,  yet,  among  these,  there  will  always  be 
found  many  whose  habits  and  characters  are  too  com- 
pletely formed  to  admit  of  any  great  change,  and  whom, 
therefore,  it  would  not  be  safe  ever  again  to  let  loose 
upon  society.     But,  with  the  young,  it  is   different; 
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among  them  the  instances  are  very  rare  in  which  per- 
severance in  a  course  of  judicious  treatment  will  fail 
to  effect  improvement,  both  moral  and  mental,  or  in 
creating  good  habits. 

The  success  up  to  this  time  of  the  juvenile  prison  at 
Mettray  has  already  been  mentioned  ;  great  success 
also  appears  to  have  attended  several  institutions  in 
America,  which,  although  called  Houses  of  Refuge, 
seem  to  be,  in  fact,  juvenile  prisons;  a  large  proportion, 
(more  than  two-thirds),  of  the  children  who  are  sent 
to  the  juvenile  refuge  called  the  Rauhe  Haus,  near 
Hamburgh,  are  found  to  live  honestly  after  they 
leave ;  as  is  the  case  also  with  the  majority  of  the  chil- 
dren at  the  Industrial  School  at  Aberdeen,  and  at  some 
other  similar  establishments.  Again,  the  large  number 
of  boys  at  the  prison  at  Glasgow,  who  were  found  to  do 
well  after  liberation,  under  but  a  slight  amount  of 
superintendence  kindly  extended  to  them  by  some 
Sunday-school  teachers,  and  the  fact  that  of  fifty  young 
persons  to  whom,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  the 
governor  of  that  prison  had  advanced  a  little  money, 
some  tools,  and  the  materials  for  labour,  forty-eight 
paid  back  the  whole  that  had  been  lent  them,  as  men- 
tioned in  my  seventh  and  eighth  Reports,  show  how 
much,  under  moderately  favourable  circumstances,  may 
be  hoped  for  from  the  young. 

Perhaps  a  more  striking  illustration  than  any  of  the 
foregoing  was  afforded  to  me  some  years  ago,  in  the 
examination  of  a  large  well-conducted  industrial  school, 
connected  with  the  workhouse  of  one  of  our  great 
towns.     This   school   contained   about   500  boys  and 
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girls,  many  of  them  the  children  of  malefactors,  not  a 
few  of  whom  had  been  transported  or  executed.  Its 
main  features  were  productive  industry,  and  supervision 
after  the  children  had  left ;  the  master  of  the  school 
making  a  round  once  a  year  through  the  whole  district 
where  the  children  had  been  placed  out  to  labour,  and 
seeing  both  the  child  and  his  employer  separately  and 
in  private,  so  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  not 
only  of  hearing  the  employer's  account  of  the  child, 
but  also  of  learning  from  the  child  whether  he  was 
properly  treated  by  his  employer,  and  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity, of  removing  the  child — a  power  that  was  sometimes 
exercised. 

Doubtless,  in  so  large  a  number  many  failures,  owing 
to  removals  to  distant  places  or  to  other  causes,  would 
escape  observation ;  but  I  was  informed  that,  under 
these  arrangements,  scarcely  an  instance  had  come  to 
knowledge  of  one  of  the  children  falling  in  after  life 
into  crime,  or  even  becoming  a  pauper. 

Happily  the  hai*sh  and  vindictive  treatment,  which 
many  uphold  as  the  right  course  for  the  adult  (but 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  is  based  in  error, 
even  in  his  case),  is  admitted  by  almost  every  person  as 
inapplicable  to  the  young ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
most  of  the  young  being  either  orphans  or  the  victims 
of  neglect  and  bad  usage  is  felt,  in  their  case,  to  call 
for  the  adoption  of  that  milder  mode  of  discipline 
which,  while  it  enforces  the  observance  of  everything 
necessary  for  the  child's  reformation  and  good  training, 
inflicts  no  unnecessary  pain.  With  the  progress  of 
intelligence  and  good  feeling,  it  will  no  doubt  be  even- 
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tually  recognized  by  all,  that,  generally  speaking,  the      / 
adult  oflfender  is  but  the  neglected  or  ill-trained  child, 
grown  up  to  manhood ;  but  at  present  the  feeling  of 
commiseration,  "which  such   considerations    are  calcu- 
lated to  excite,  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  young. 

I  have  already  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  prisons 
for  the  young  should  be  quite  distinct  from  those  for 
adults ;  that  they  may  be  very  simple  and  cheap  in 
construction ;  and  that  officers  should  be  placed  in 
charge  of  them  with  peculiar  qualifications;  among 
which  a  love  of  young  people  and  a  deep  interest  in 
their  well-doing  are  essential  for  success.  Persons  pos- 
sessing these  and  the  other  necessary  qualifications  may 
be  found  without  great  difficulty,  if  they  be  sought  for, 
and  if  merit  be  made  the  sole  ground  of  appointment 
and  promotion. 

Such  oflficers  (some  of  whom,  for  the  sake  of  female 
influence,  should  be  women,  even  though  the  prison 
be  for  boys)  will,  to  a  great  extent,  supply  to  the 
several  groups  of  prisoners  under  their  care  the  place 
of  parents,  and  will  call  into  action  those  family  feel- 
ings, the  development  of  which  has  been  a  great  object 
at  Mettray,  and  whereon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turner  (in  his 
report  on  that  prison),  and  Miss  Carpenter,  in  her 
work  on  Reformatory  Schools,  set  so  high  and  so  just 
a  value. 

All  that  has  been  said  about  making  productive 
labour  the  main  occupation  of  the  prisoners,  about  the 
importance  of  giving  them  motives  to  industry,  and 
pleasurable  associations  connected  with  work  and  with 
good  conduct  of  all  kinds,  of  the  propriety   of  gra- 
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dually  conferring  trust  and  increased  liberty  of  action 
as  these  are  shown  to  be  deserved,  of  exciting  the 
desire  and  affording  the  opportunity  to  benefit  others 
(that  most  improving  of  all  moral  exercises),  and  of 
providing  partial  superintendence  for  a  time  after  libe- 
ration, applies  of  course  in  its  full  extent  to  juvenile 
offenders. 

In  the  choice  of  work  for  young  prisoners,  immediate 
profit  ought  not  to  be  kept  so  much  in  view  as  in  the 
case  of  adults ;  a  more  important  object  in  this 
instance  often  being  instruction  in  some  trade  or  occu- 
pation which,  though  but  slightly  productive  in  its  first 
stages,  gives  ultimately  the  means  of  obtaining  a  good 
livelihood.  By  skill  in  ascertaining  each  boy's  peculiar 
bent  and  powers,  and  in  selecting  his  employment  with 
reference  to  these,  interest  in  his  work  will  at  once  be 
awakened,  his  progress  quickened,  and  the  period  of 
small  profit  abridged ;  or  at  any  rate  he  will  soon  have 
made  so  good  a  start  in  his  trade,  that  by  the  time  that 
his  moral  improvement  will  be  such  as  to  justify  his 
liberation,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  for 
him  a  situation  where  he  will  be  able,  as  an  ordinary 
apprentice,  to  complete  what  he  had  begun  as  a  pri- 
soner. 

Much  perplexity  has  often  been  shown  in  determining 
where  to  draw  the  line  in  the  treatment  of  juvenile 
offenders,  so  as  on  the  one  hand  to  afford  them  sub- 
stantial food  and  instruction,  and  allow  them  the  active 
games  and  amusements  of  childhood — all  necessary  for 
their  physical,  mental,  and  moral  development — and,  on 
the   other   hand,  to   guard    against  a  juvenile   prison 
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becoming  a  place  of  attraction,  and  acting  as  a  premium 
for  crime. 

On  two  conditions,  but  I  believe  on  these  alone,  can 
this  difficulty  be  surmounted.  These,  as  already  pointed 
out,  are,  first,  that  parents  (except  in  peculiar  cases) 
should  be  held  responsible,  under  pain  of  imprisonment 
themselves,  for  the  expense  caused  by  the  imprisonment 
of  their  children ;  and  secondly,  that  the  doors  of  the 
prison  should  be  open  to  every  one  who  may  choose 
voluntarily  to  subject  himself  to  its  discipline,  restric- 
tions, and  privations. 

Under  such  an  arrangement  as  this,  while  it  will  be 
proper,  and  indeed,  for  the  formation  of  frugal  habits, 
necessary,  to  avoid  every  expense  which  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  honest  and  industrious  poor,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  debar  the  young  prisoners  from  the 
ordinary  and  healthful  enjoyments  of  youth. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
punishments  of  a  prison  fall  on  the  younger  inmates ; 
that  is,  upon  those  who,  as  a  class,  are  least  criminal 
and  least  hardened,  and  whom,  therefore,  a  priwi,  one 
would  expect  to  receive  least  punishment.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  anomaly  arises  from  the  very 
unnatural  circumstances  in  which  juvenile  prisoners  are 
often  placed,  unnatural  even  to  ordinary  children,  but 
especially  so  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  led  the 
roving  life  so  frequently  pursued  by  the  class  who  find 
their  way  to  prison.  To  coop  up  such  a  child  for  weeks 
and  months  together,  in  a  separate  cell,  deprived  of 
companionship,  and  of  the  power  of  roaming  about  in 
the  open  air — to  set  him  who  has  had  little  work  of  any 
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kiod,  and  who  has  been  untrained  to  steady  application, 
whether  manual  or  mental,  to  labour  continuously  at 
such  drudgery  as  picking  cotton  or  wool,  or  to  require 
him  to  pore  over  books  by  the  hour  together,  and  to 
learn  by  rote  a  large  quantity  of  matter  altogether  new 
to  him,  and  which  he  does  not  half  comprehend,  is  so 
wide  a  departure  from  all  that  he  has  been  accustomed 
to,  and  all  that  nature  prompts,  that  it  cannot  be  won- 
dered at  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  young  prisoner 
becomes  irritable  and  intractable,  and  the  pent-up  spirit, 
deprived  of  all  legitimate  vent,  renders  him  a  trouble 
and  annoyance  to  all  about  him. 

As  in  the  world  at  large,  so  in  a  prison — every  de- 
parture from  the  laws  of  nature  must  cause  the  statute- 
book  to  be  defaced  by  the  enumeration  of  artificial 
offences,  tending  to  confound  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  to  obey  the  law  real  moral  crimes  with  mere 
breaches  of  regulations,  and  to  diminish  the  feeling  of 
self-reproach  and  public  opprobrium  which  attaches  to 
real  turpitude. 

To  punish  a  boy  for  calling  from  his  cell  to  another 
lad,  in  the  same  way,  although  perhaps  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  for  striking  a  companion,  or  stealing  part  of 
his  food,  must  evidently  tend  to  lessen  in  the  boy's 
mind  the  magnitude  of  the  offences  of  assault  and  theft, 
although  one  or  the  other  of  these  may  be  the  very 
cause  of  his  imprisonment. 

At  the  excellent  asylum  for  boys,  opened  some  years 
ago  at  Hackney-Wick,  by  the  benevolent  Captain 
Brenton,  but  which  was  closed  at  his  death,  the  ge- 
neral  conduct   of  the   children,    although    they   were 
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almost  entirely  of  the  same  class  as  those  found  in 
prisons,  was  very  satisfactory,  and  little  necessity  arose 
for  punishment ;  indeed,  the  whole  business  of  superin- 
tendence was  found  to  be  easy,  and  was  conducted  by 
a  small  number  of  officers.  Were  that  institution  still 
in  existence,  it  might  safely  be  pointed  to  as,  in  many 
respects,  a  model  for  imitation  for  any  juvenile  prison. 
The  building  was  of  the  humblest  character,  several 
portions  having  been  erected  by  the  boys  themselves, 
and,  with  occasional  help  from  an  adult  workman,  the 
whole  was  kept  in  repair  by  them.  The  sleeping 
accommodation  consisted  merely  of  a  long  shed,  filled 
with  hammocks.  Adjoining  the  building  were  several 
acres  of  land,  which  the  boys  cultivated ;  at  the  same 
time  cooking  and  washing  for  themselves,  making  their 
own  bread,  and  patching  and  mending  their  own  shoes 
and  clothing;  every  boy  in  turn  acquiring,  as  far  as 
practicable,  each  kind  of  knowledge,  so  as  to  fit  him 
for  what,  in  every  case,  was  his  ultimate  destination — 
emigration  to  one  of  the  colonies. 

Such  employments  as  these  are  attractive  to  boys, 
give  scope  for  their  spirit  and  activity,  exercise  their 
intellect,  and  excite  in  them  a  proper  feeling  of  self- 
respect  ;  and  that  the  operation  was  good  at  Hackney- 
Wick,  was  shown  even  by  the  boys'  countenances. 

The  following  is  taken  from  an  account  of  this  insti- 
tution in  my  work  on  "  National  Education,"  written, 
as  already  mentioned,  nearly  twenty  years  ago : — 

"  The  first  practical  knowledge  inculcated  on  a  no- 
viciate in  this  society  is,  that  his  comforts  in  life  will 
depend  mainly  on  his  own  exertions ;  nay,  that  if  he 
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indulges  in  idleness,  he  may  want  the  very  necessaries 
of  life.  He  is  informed  at  the  outset,  that  he  will 
have  to  labour  to  earn  at  least  a  part  of  his  mainte- 
nance, before  he  will  have  food  to  eat.  The  justice  of 
this  regulation  is  explained ;  and  so  clear  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  one  ought  to  do  what  he  can  for  him- 
self, before  claiming  assistance  from  others,  that  few, 
even  of  the  dullest,  can  be  proof  against  the  demon- 
stration. We  may  here  observe,  that  great  care  is  taken 
in  all  cases  to  show  the  boys  the  reasonableness  of  the 
regulations  to  which  they  are  required  to  submit. 
'  You  musty  because  you  must,'  is  not  the  logic  of 
Hackney- Wick.  Everything  is  effected  (as  far  as  pos- 
sible) by  addressing  the  understandings,  and  working 
upon  the  good  feelings  of  the  boys ;  and  the  poor  lads, 
surprised  and  delighted  at  hearing  (perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives)  the  voice  of  kindness  and  intelli- 
gence, frequently  yield  without  a  struggle,  and  enter  at 
once  on  a  course  of  good  conduct. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  want  of  decision 
and  firmness  in  the  management  of  the  refractory. 
Stern  reproof  and  effectual  punishment,  though  not 
disfiguring  the  front  of  the  picture,  have,  nevertheless, 
a  place  in  the  background,  and,  at  the  call  of  necessity, 
stand  forth  sufficiently  conspicuous.  Solitary  confine- 
ment, however,  for  a  space  not  exceeding  twelve  hours 
at  a  time,  is  the  utmost  severity  admitted  or  required ; 
corporal  punishment,  in  none  of  its  disgusting  forms,  is 
ever  employed.  And  thus  are  these  poor  children, 
born  and  bred  though  they  be  under  circumstances  the 
most  adverse  to  the  development  of  the  intellect  and 
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moral  feeling,    treated,  and  successfully  treated,  like 
rational  beings. 

"  The  most  thoroughly  lazy  and  troublesome  boys 
that  come  into  the  school  are,  the  master  assured  us, 
from  ill-managed  workhouses.  These  children,  whose 
experience  has  probably  taught  them  to  consider  threats 
as  mere  idle  vapouring,  commence  with  disbelieving 
that  in  their  new  situation  labour  alone  will  entitle 
them  to  food.  'I  don't  come  here  to  work,'  and  so 
forth,  is  muttered  with  the  usual  doggedness.  In  such 
a  case  the  boy  is  allowed  to  take  his  course ;  his  com- 
panions go  at  the  regular  hour  to  their  labour,  and  a 
portion  is  allotted  to  him  also ;  so  many  yards  of 
digging,  perhaps,  or  any  other  task  of  a  simple  kind. 
This  he  may  neglect  as  long  as  he  chooses ;  but  he 
finds  that  until  it  is  completed,  no  dinner  is  ready  for 
him.  After  a  time  nature  gains  the  mastery,  and  the 
boy  sets  to  work ;  and  it  rarely  happens  that  he  tries 
the  experiment  of  obstinacy  a  second  time. 

"  Notwithstanding,  however,  that  the  condition  of 
these  children  when  in  the  asylum,  is  one  of  compara- 
tive comfort,  they  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the 
time  when  they  are  to  go  out  as  emigrants.  Doubtless 
this  desire  is  in  some  measure  based  on  the  love  of 
novelty,  the  wish  for  adventure,  the  admiration  of  what 
is  unknown  ;  in  few  instances,  alas !  is  it  restrained  by 
any  strong  bands  of  affection — any  ties  of  love  that 
bind  them  to  the  scenes  and  partners  of  their  former 
life.  But,  perhaps,  this  change  derives  its  greatest  at- 
tractions from  that  regulation  of  the  establishment 
which  allots  early  departure  as  a  mode  of  distinction. 
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and  a  reward  for  good  conduct.  The  boys  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  from  the  highest  of  which  the 
emigrants  are  drafted.  Promotion  depends  principally 
on  moral  improvement ;  but  a  boy  is  not  admitted  to 
the  highest  class  until  he  has  made  a  certain  progress 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  can  handle  his 
farming  tools  tolerably  well." — National  Education,  vol.i. 
page  24. 

This  principle  of  division  into  classes  according  to 
moral  improvement  has  since  been  adopted  in  the 
prisons  at  Pentonville  and  Parkhurst,  and  a  motive  to 
exertion  and  self-control,  similar  to  that  afforded  at 
Hackney- Wick,  by  priority,  in  the  turn  for  emigration, 
has  been  given  to  prisoners  sentenced  to  transportation 
by  placing  it  within  their  power,  by  industry  and  good 
conduct,  to  diminish  the  period  of  the  severest  part  of 
their  punishment — imprisonment  in  this  country — and 
to  obtain  the  comparative  freedom  which  awaits  them 
on  their  arrival  in  Australia  ;  and  the  arrangement  has 
been  found  to  work  well. 

Much  that  was  so  admirable  at  Hackney- Wick,  may 
now  be  seen  at  the  Philanthropic  Farm,  at  Red-hill, 
near  Reigate,  under  the  able,  earnest,  and  benevolent 
management  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner ;  where,  in- 
deed, much  that  is  excellent  exists,  which  was  not  to 
be  found  at  Hackney-Wick ;  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  buildings  are  not  of  that  humble  kind  which,  to  my 
mind,  so  favourably  distinguished  the  elder  institution ; 
nor  have  the  ordinary  expenses  been  as  yet  brought 
down  to  the  same  low  standard. 

What  is  required  for  boys  is  also  requisite  for  girls. 
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Instead  of  attempting  to  crush  the  natural  feelings  and 
desires,  a  legitimate  field  should  be  found  for  their 
exercise;  and  while  strict  economy  is  observed,  and 
everything  really  wrong  prohibited,  great  efforts  should 
be  made  to  render  their  work  both  instructive  and 
pleasant ;  such  as  will  employ  and  strengthen  the  intel- 
lect, and  will  be  of  evident  advantage  in  after  life. 
Especially  in  their  case,  and  in  that  of  all  female 
prisoners,  is  it  important  that  the  training  should  be 
such  as  will  enable  them,  with  very  moderate  means, 
to  secure  the  comforts  of  a  decent  home ;  to  purchase 
such  kinds  of  food  as,  for  their  cost,  are  most  nutritious, 
and  to  cook  it  in  the  best  and  most  economical  manner ; 
in  like  manner  to  show  discretion  in  the  purchase  of 
clothing,  and  industry  and  intelligence  in  making  and 
repairing  it ;  and  to  take  a  pride  in  keeping  their  house 
neat  and  clean.  In  these  domestic  arts,  so  necessary 
for  happiness,  and  so  important  even  to  preserve 
honesty,  a  large  portion  of  the  female  prisoners,  espe- 
cially in  manufacturing  districts,  are  found  to  be  lament- 
ably ignorant ;  many  of  them  being  unable,  either 
properly  to  cook  a  plain  dish  of  food,  or  to  make,  or 
decently  repair  a  garment. 

Under  good  arrangements,  the  very  food  eaten  in 
prison,  and  the  clothing  worn  there,  ought  to  suggest 
to  a  female  prisoner  the  best  kinds  of  food  and  clothing 
for  a  poor  but  honest  family;  and  in  every  way  the 
habits  which  she  forms  there  ought  to  be  such  as  will 
aid  her  in  discharging  the  duties  of  a  good  wife  and 
mother. 
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Having  described  the  present  state  of  our  prisons, 
and  shown,  I  hope,  how  it  may  be  greatly  improved,  it 
remains  to  examine,  more  fully  than  heretofore,  whether 
under  the  existing  arrangements  for  providing,  sup- 
porting, and  regulating  prisons,  large  and  comprehensive 
improvements  can  be  effected;  and  if  not,  in  what  way 
these  arrangements  can  be  beneficially  altered. 

The  principal  Act  now  in  force  for  the  government 
of  prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  the  4  Geo.  4,  c.  64 ;  though  some  previous  acts  still 
remain  unrepealed,  and  several  have  been  passed  sub- 
sequently. 

Under  the  provisions  of  these  different  Acts,  the 
chief  power  is  vested  in  the  body  of  Justices  of  the 
Peace;  of  the  Justices  for  the  counties  in  the  case  of 
county  prisons,  and  of  the  Justices  for  the  boroughs 
with  regard  to  borough  prisons.  Some  of  the  power, 
however,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriffs,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  borough  prisons,  in  those  of  the  town 
councils. 

In  some  respects  these  different  authorities  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  in 
others  they  are  independent. 

It  thus  appears  that  several  thousand  persons  have 
at  present  a  direct  power  in  the  management  of  the 
prisons  of  this  country. 

The  Justices  at  their  general  or  quarter  sessions 
can  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  building  new  prisons, 
and  of  altering  old  ones ;  and,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  can  choose  the   plans  on 
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which  the  building  shall  be  erected.  They  have  also, 
as  a  body,  the  appointment  of  all  the  prison  officers, 
with  the  important  exception,  however, — in  cases  of 
gaols  used  for  the  detention  of  debtors  and  untried 
prisoners, — of  the  governor,  who  in  such  prisons  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  sheriff. 

In  all  matters  entailing  expense  the  Justices  must, 
in  the  case  of  borough  prisons,  obtain  the  consent  of  / 
the  town  council :  an  arrangement  which,  in  practice, 
necessarily  often  gives  the  council  a  veto  not  only  on 
the  adoption  of  plans  for  changing  the  system  of  dis- 
cipline, but,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  appointment  of 
the  officers.  Indeed,  these  bodies  have  in  some  in- 
stances laid  claim  to  such  appointment  as  their  ex- 
clusive right ;  and,  in  certain  cases  where  local  Acts  or 
customs  operate,  this  right  has  been  conceded  to  them  ; 
though  the  general  rule,  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Denman 
in  the  case  of  Regina  v.  Lancester*,  is  that  the  power 
of  appointment  rests  with  the  Justices. 

From  the  foregoing  short  sketch,  it  will  be  seen 
that  an  essential  principle  of  all  good  government — 
that  of  a  responsible  but  supreme  authority — is  at  pre- 
sent wanting  in  relation  to  our  prisons  :  and  this  single 
fact  will  probably  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  frequent  jarring  that  occurs  between  the  dif- 
ferent authorities,  and  the  slow  progress  which  has,  in 
many  cases,  been  made  in  general  improvement. 

In  practice  the  sheriffs  are  in  the  habit  of  gene- 
rally acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Justices  in 

*  10  Q.  B.,  963. 
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the  choice  of  the  governors  of  gaols ;  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case. 

The  Justices  at  large  appoint  Visiting  Justices,  who, 
indeed,  are  specially  recognised  by  the  law,  and  to 
whom  it  assigns  many  duties :  but  the  general  body  of 
Justices  are  neither  required  nor  empowered  to  invest 
the  Visiting  Justices  with  full  authority  relative  to  the 
prisons,  or  with  power  even  to  select  a  single  officer ; 
and,  although  virtually  the  Visiting  Justices  do  often 
appoint  the  officers,  it  sometimes  happens,  in  the  case 
of  the  chief  officers  (on  whom  the  good  management  of 
the  prison  of  course  mainly  depends),  that  an  active 
canvass  takes  place  among  the  whole  body  of  Justices ; 
and  that  many  vote  who  can  have  very  little  know- 
ledge as  to  what  qualifications  are  requisite,  or  how  far 
such  qualifications  are  possessed  by  the  person  who 
applies  for  their  suffrage. 

By  referring  to  my  thirteenth  Report,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  in  one  case,  nearly  seventy  Justices  voted 
in  an  appointment  of  a  prison  officer;  and  I  know 
another  case  in  which  the  number  reached  a  hundred, 
though  here  the  election  was  rendered  abortive  by  the 
sheriff  afterwards  claiming  his  power  of  appointment, 
and  choosing  another  person. 

Not  only  must  the  great  body  of  the  Justices  be  un- 
able to  judge,  d  priori,  of  the  qualifications  of  a  go- 
vernor or  other  prison  officer,  but,  as  many  of  them 
reside  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  prison,  they 
can  have  but  little  opportunity  of  afterwards  judging  of 
the  propriety  of  their  choice. 

A  necessary  result  of  such  an  arrangement  is,  great 
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difficulty  in  effecting  the  removal  of  inefficient  of- 
ficers. 

Another  power  exercised  by  the  Justices,  as  a  body, 
is  that  of  framing  rules  for  prisons,  in  addition  to  those 
prescribed  by  statute.  And  here,  again,  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  sciences  of  punish- 
ment and  moral  training,  which,  like  all  other  sciences, 
require  close  and  special  study,  and  the  want  of  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance,  in  many  cases,  with  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  particular  prison  to  which  the  rules 
are  to  apply,  must  act  very  injuriously,  although  the  evil 
is  in  this  case  much  diminished  by  the  power  now  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  revise  and  alter  such  rules. 

I  should  deem  it  a  great  improvement  if  all  direct 
power  with  regard  to  the  prisons  were  transferred  from 
the  Justices  as  a  body  to  the  Visiting  Justices  ;  and  I 
should  hold  it  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction 
if  such  delegation  were  even  permitted.  But,  though 
this  were  done,  and  the  clashing  authority  of  the  sheriffs 
and  town  councils  also  removed,  the  arrangement  for 
the  government  of  the  prisons  would  still  be  very  im- 
perfect ;  for,  independently  of  any  objection  that  may 
be  taken  to  the  constitution  of  what  might  then  be 
called  the  constituent  body,  the  Visiting  Justices,  as  now 
chosen,  are  often  ill  qualified  for  the  duties  they  are 
called  upon  to  discharge :  the  ground  of  selection  de- 
pending chiefly  on  the  accidents  of  proximate  residence 
to  the  prison,  leisure  time,  and  willingness  to  under- 
take the  task ;  which,  it  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  may 
all  exist  in  the  absence  of  the  essential  qualifications 
for  their  office.     Their  number,  moreover,  is  often  too 
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large  for  efficiency,  and  they  usually  act  not  in  conti- 
nuity but  by  rotation ;  each,  probably,  with  an  insufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  views  and  proceedings  of  his  pre- 
decessor. 

Lastly,  the  Visiting  Justices  cannot  have  that  feeling 
of  strict  responsibilty  which  attaches  only  to  paid  ser- 
vices. Considering  that  they  act  altogether  gratuitously, 
many  of  them  give  much  time  to  prison  duties,  and  are 
deserving  of  the  public  gratitude.  Still,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  a  gentleman  so  circumstanced  will  set 
aside  private  business,  or  forego  visits  to  distant  places 
which  remove  him,  for  a  season,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  prison. 

Although  the  Secretary  of  State  has  power  to  alter 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Justices  at  quarter  sessions,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  authority  to  abrogate  or 
modify  such  rules  as  are  contained  in  Acts  of  Parliament ; 
and,  in  fact,  he  does  not  exercise  such  an  authority. 
But,  without  this  power  being  vested  either  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  in  some  other  person  or  body,  ready  at 
all  times  for  deliberation  and  action,  it  is  vain  to  hope 
for  anything  like  a  series  of  well-directed  experiments, 
careful  deductions,  and  the  gradual  establishment  of 
broad  principles  of  prison  discipline,  and  of  skilfully- 
devised  plans  for  carrying  these  principles  into  effect. 

The  practice  of  minute  legislation  appears  to  me  to 
be  always  objectionable ;  but  in  few  things  has  this 
practice  been  carried  to  a  more  pernicious  extent  than 
in  prison  discipline ;  for,  as  already  shown,  by  ill-con- 
sidered clauses  in  Acts  of  Parliament  almost  all  the 
ordinary  motives  to  industry  have  been  destroyed,  and 
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systems  of  classification  have  been  laid  down  by  which 
the  young,  artless,  untried,  and,  as  may  ultimately  ap- 
pear, wholly  innocent,  are  often  thrown  into  the  society, 
for  months  together,  of  the  most  consummate  knaves 
and  most  hardened  criminals. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  doubts  have  been  raised  even 
as  to  an  Inspector's  power  to  see  prisoners  in  private — 
a  power  essential  sometimes  to  the  discovery  of  abuses  ; 
and  the  right  has  been  resisted. 

The  expense  of  erecting  prisons  is  defrayed  out  of 
the  county  rates,  or  the  funds  of  the  borough,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  and  part  of  the  current  expenses  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  same  way ;  but  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  cost,  after  conviction,  of  all  prisoners  tried  at 
the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  is  now  paid  out  of  the 
consolidated  fund. 

In  Scotland  the  local  administration  of  the  prisons 
is  confided  to  County  Boards,  chosen,  in  part,  by  the 
landowners,  and  in  part  by  the  Town  Councils;  in 
which  Boards  the  most  important  member  is  generally 
the  local  judge,  or  Sheriff  Substitute,  as  he  is  termed. 

In  the  bill  for  providing  and  regulating  prisons  in 
Scotland,  as  it  was  originally  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment, and  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
whole  of  Scotland  was  treated,  with  regard  to  prisons,  ^ 
as  one  unbroken  territory,  with  undivided  interests ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  results  of  the  system  established 
in  Scotland,  economical  and  satisfactory  as  it  has  been 
when  compared  with  what  exists  in  England,  would 
have  been  far  more  economical  and  far  more  satis- 
factory in  other  respects,  had  the  bill  become  law  in 
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its  original  shape;  and  some  who  at  the  time  opposed 
the  measure  have  since  expressed  a  similar  opinion  *. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  state,  as  mentioned  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Lord  Panmure,  then  Under-secretary 
of  State,  that  the  bill  just  referred  to  was  founded  on 
my  Reports;  and  that  Government  did  me  the  honour 
to  authorize  me  to  prepare  the  heads  of  the  bill. 

The  insight  which  the  country  has  obtained  since  that 
time  into  the  defects  of  prison  management^— the  deve- 
lopment of  the  system  of  railways,  which,  while  tending 
to  unite  the  country  into  one  compact  whole,  has  at 
the  same  time  enabled  the  criminal  part  of  the  popu- 
lation to  proceed  rapidly  from  place  to  place — the 
demand  that  has  arisen  for  a  responsible  mode  of 
levying  the  rates  out  of  which  the  local  expenses  of 
prisons  are  paid — and  the  important  step  which  has 
been  taken  towards  establishing  a  combined  interest, 
by  the  Legislature  directing  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
current  expenses  of  prisons  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
public  exchequer — all  seem  to  mark  the  present  time 
as  favourable  for  establishing  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  providing  and  regulating  prisons,  efficient 
in  operation  and  economical  in  cost. 

The  superior  state  of  some  of  our  prisons  shows 
that,  even  as  the  law  now  stands,  improvement  may  be 
made ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  by  certain  alterations 
in  the  law,  even  if  the  principle  of  local  and  separate 
interests  were  retained,  improvement  might  be  carried 
much  further.      Still,  so  long  as  this  principle  is  in 

*  Much  of  what  has  immediately  preceded  appeared  in  an  article 
which  I  contributed  some  time  ago  to  the  Law  Review. 
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operation,  amendment  must  on  most  points  be  im- 
perfect, and  on  some  quite  unattainable.  And  is  it 
abstractedly  desirable  to  retain  this  principle  of  sepa- 
rate and  local  jurisdiction  ? 

One  thing  appears  evident,  namely,  that  if  the 
principle  be  sound,  it  should  be  carried  into  full  effect ; 
and  that  we  ought  not,  as  now,  to  act  half  in  accordance 
with  it,  and  half  in  opposition  to  it. 

The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  making  the  cost 
and  management  of  prisons  local  is,  that  the  arrange- 
ment creates  a  strong  motive  to  economise  the  expen- 
diture ;  but  in  reply  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  first, 
that  the  amount  of  expenditure,  though  a  very  impor- 
tant matter,  is  not  the  sole  consideration  of  prison 
arrangements ;  and,  secondly,  that  so  far  as  the  cost  of 
the  prisons  falls  on  the  State,  this  motive  does  not 
apply;  on  the  contrary,  the  tendency  of  any  system 
which  takes  money  from  the  public  purse  to  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  local  administrators  must  be  to  cause  a 
profuse  expenditure ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  in  England, 
where  the  management  of  the  prisons  is  much  more 
separate  and  local  than  in  Scotland,  the  expense  is 
much  greater. 

No  argument  in  favour  of  local  administration  can 
be  founded  on  the  creation  of  a  motive  for  the  preven- 
tion of  crime ;  because  precisely  the  same  motive  might 
be  afforded  by  debiting  each  district  with  the  cost  of 
offenders  considered  as  belonging  to  it,  and  sent  to 
prisons  under  the  direction  of  Government.  While, 
however,  the  resposibility  of  a  parent  can  generally  be 
determined  with  ease,  there  would  be  a  great  difficulty, 
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owing  to  the  wandering  habits  of  criminals,  in  any 
attempt  to  fix  the  responsibility  upon  any  particular 
district.  Certainly,  the  present  plan  of  casting  the 
burden  on  the  place  where  the  particular  offence  is 
committed  is  anything  but  just,  inasmuch  as  the 
offender  may  have  been  born  and  bred,  passed  most  of 
his  life,  and  committed  most  of  his  offences,  elsewhere ; 
and  his  detection  may  be  owing  merely  to  the  supe- 
riority of  the  police  in  the  district  where  the  particular 
oifence  was  committed ;  that  is,  to  a  cause  which,  as  it 
tends  to  prevent  crime,  ought  to  give  this  district  a 
claim  to  reward  rather  than  punishment. 

With  what  justice  can  Lancashire  and  the  other 
western  counties,  any  more  than  places  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  country,  be  called  upon,  as  at  present,  to 
bear  the  bulk  of  the  expense  of  the  hordes  of  Irish 
offenders  who  half  fill  their  prisons  ? 

That  little  value  is  attached  to  the  present  attempt 
of  the  law  to  fix  a  territorial  responsibility  in  the  cost 
of  punishing  offenders,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  ex- 
cept in  capital  offences,  the  chief  cost  in  the  woret 
cases  is  now  paid  by  the  State  itself — ^the  Exchequer 
bearing  the  whole  expense  of  transportation,  and  even 
a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  imprisonment  also,  when- 
ever the  offender  has  been  convicted  either  at  the 
assizes  or  quarter  sessions. 

Still,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  if  it  should  be 
thought  desirable  to  realize  the  principle  of  territorial 
responsibility  in  the  punishment  of  offenders,  that  prin- 
ciple can  be  as  readily  applied  with  government  as  with 
local  prisons. 
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It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  prisons  should  be  separate  and  local,  while  there  are        y" 
many  and  potent  reasons  why  they  should  be  national. 

So  far  as  relates  to  expense,  indeed,  I  have  little 
doubt  that,  if  an  end  were  put  to  the  present  practice 
of  repeated  short  imprisonments— if  the  prisoners 
were  grouped  according  to  the  nature  of  their  occupa- 
tions— if  all  new  prisons  were  made  simple  and  cheap 
in  construction,  and  were  judiciously  placed — if  strong 
motives  were  given  to  industry,  and  the  various  other 
means  that  have  been  mentioned  were  taken  for  in- 
creasing the  profits  of  prison  labour,  and  diminishing 
prison  expenditure — and  if,  as  regards  those  prisoners 
who  do  not  earn  the  whole  of  their  cost,  the  principle 
of  parental  responsibility  were  enforced  —  the  sum 
already  paid  by  Government  would  suffice  for  the  whole 
cost  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the  country,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  present  local  burdens  would  become 
entirely  unnecessary. 

Important  steps  towards  a  combined  and  general 
provision  for  the  management  of  the  prisons  were  re- 
commended by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Prison 
Discipline  which  sat  in  1850.  They  proposed  that  dis- 
trict prisons  should  be  provided  to  serve  for  several 
counties,  and  that  large  powers  should  be  granted  to  a 
Central  Board,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  State ;  but  the  good  effect  of  this  recommendation 
would  be  marred  by  adopting  the  Committee's  second 
resolution,  which  advises  that  Parliament  should  con- 
tinue to  frame  rules  for  the  government  of  prisons — a 
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mode   of    proceeding   which,    as    already   shown,   has 
greatly  obstructed  improvement. 

The  course  that  the  Committee  propose  is  an  ap- 
proximation, though  a  mere  approximation,  to  what  for 
ten  years  has  been  in  actual  operation  in  Scotland ; 
whereas  England,  profiting  by  the  experience  of 
Scotland,  and  by  increased  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
may  surely  now  with  perfect  safety  take  a  step  in  ad- 
vance of  Scotland,  and  establish  a  complete  system  of 
prison  management  under  the  entire  direction  of  a 
department  of  Government  (acting  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  small  board),  obtaining  thereby  that  full 
responsibility  which  attaches  only  to  undivided  power. 

It  need  scarcely  be  suggested,  however,  that  the 
existence  of  a  supreme  authority  is  quite  compatible 
with  Local  Boards  acting  under  its  direction;  and  in 
the  appointment  of  these  Local  Boards  the  services 
might  be  obtained  of  such  magistrates  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, in  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  were  known 
to  take  an  interest  in  prison  discipline,  and  to  be  other- 
wise properly  qualified,  though,  in  all  cases,  there 
should  be  one  member  paid. 

With  or  without  Local  Boards,  but  with  the  country 
divided  into  districts,  each,  as  at  present,  under  the 
charge  of  an  Inspector,  a  small  General  Board  would 
have  no  diiflficulty  in  the  energetic  management  and 
efficient  superintendence  of  the  whole  system. 

The  present  system  for  the  management  of  the 
prisons  in  Scotland,  which  is  intermediate  in  its  cha- 
racter between  the  existing  practice  in  England  and 
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that  which  I  venture  to  recommend,  should,  I  sub- 
mit, be  continued  until  there  is  the  evidence  of  prac- 
tical experience  to  show  which  is  the  best.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  existence  of  the  two  plans  would  create 
a  useful  spirit  of  emulation. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  1850,  Lord  Chichester  suggested  that,  in  the  event 
of  Government  ever  taking  upon  itself  the  whole  cost 
of  providing  prisons,  justice  might  be  done  to  those 
districts  which  have  already  erected  good  prison  build- 
ings, by  the  State  paying  to  such  districts  an  annual 
rent.  Either  this  plan  might  be  adopted,  or,  if  it 
were  deemed  more  convenient,  the  State  might  at 
once  purchase  the  buildings,  according  to  their  real 
value,  for  the  purposes  in  view. 

If  the  provision  and  management  of  prisons  were 
wholly  national,  almost  every  kind  of  improvement 
could  readily  be  carried  into  effect ;  and  that  in  the 
safest  manner,  by  first  trying  the  plan  on  a  small  scale 
under  the  best  circumstances  for  affording  a  trust- 
worthy result,  and  then,  as  experience  might  suggest, 
gradually  extending  its  operation.  By  such  an  arrange- 
ment, too,  with  the  institution  of  a  public  prosecutor, 
the  appointment  of  local  criminal  judges,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  criminal  law,  and  the  establishment  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  of  an  efificient  police,  with  a  re- 
served force  to  act  in  cases  of  internal  tumult,  and 
(as  a  militia)  to  defend  the  country  from  foreign  ag- 
gression, the  Government  would  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion effectually  to  discharge  its  great  function  of  pro- 
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tecting  the  lives  and  property  of  the  Queen's  subjects ; 
•while,  by  creating  the  motives  that  have  been  sug- 
gested for  securing  to  every  child  an  efficient  educa- 
tion, by  adopting  the  measures  that  have  been  pro- 
posed for  freeing  the  country  from  mendicity,  and  by 
withdrawing  from  the  statute  book  every  remaining 
law  which  diminishes  the  reward  of  honest  industry,  or 
otherwise  wars  against  justice,  I  would  fain  hope  that 
there  would  eventually  be  diffused  through  the  land 
such  an  amount  of  virtue,  contentment,  and  happi- 
ness, as  would  obtain  for  our  country,  with  the  willing 
consent  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  the  noble  office 
"  to  teach  the  nations  how  to  live." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


SUMMARY. 


In  the  foregoing  work  I  have  endeavoured  to  show, — 

I. — As  relates  to  the  Amount  of  Cnme : — 

1.  That  the  quantity  of  crime  in  this  country  is 
steadily  decreasing,  and  taking  a  milder  and  milder 
form. 

2.  That  to  make  the  present  returns  of  crime  valid, 
they  should  include  all  offences  known  to  be  com- 
mitted, as  well  where  the  offender  escapes  discovery  as 
where  he  is  detected. 

3.  That  the  number  of  habitual  offenders,  as  com- 
pared with  the  whole  population,  is  very  small. 

4.  That  by  well-directed  exertions,  the  amount  of 
crime  may  be  so  greatly  reduced  as  no  longer  mate- 
rially to  affect  the  general  happiness  of  society ;  but 
that,  to  arrive  at  this  result,  all  crude  and  hasty  legisla- 
tion must  be  avoided. 

II. — As  relates  to  the  Games  of  Crime,  with  their  appro- 
priate  remedies : — 

1.  That  the  following  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime: — 
1.  Bad  training  and  ignorance. 
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2.  Drunkenness  and  other  kinds  of  profligacy. 

3.  Poverty. 

4.  Habits  of  violating  the  laws  engendered  by 
the  creation  of  artificial  offences. 

5.  Other  measures  of  legislation,  interfering  un- 
necessarily in  private  actions,  or  presenting  exam- 
ples of  injustice. 

6.  Temptations  to  crime,  caused  by  the  pro- 
bability either  of  entire  escape  or  of  insufficient 
punishment. 

2.  That  the  remedies  consist  chiefly  of  good  educa- 
tion and  the  general  spread  of  knowledge  ;  the  cultiva- 
tion of  habits  of  forethought,  sobriety,  and  frugality, 
with  the  control  of  the  passions ;  the  promotion  of 
habits  of  industry  and  self-reliance,  and  the  adoption  of 
all  other  practicable  means  for  raising  every  class  of 
society  beyond  the  sphere  of  destitution,  and  into  that 
of  comfort  and  moderate  wealth ;  such  a  remodelling 
of  our  laws  as  shall  bring  the  statute  book  as  nearly  as 
possible  into  coincidence  with  the  eternal  principles 
of  justice,  so  that  while  it  is  a  code  of  municipal  law, 
it  may  also  serve  as  a  manual  of  morality ;  and  lastly, 
the  adoption  of  such  means  as  shall  secure,  as  far  as 
practicable,  that  every  oifence  be  followed  by  im- 
mediate detection  and  certain  conviction,  and  the 
criminal  brought  deeply  to  regret  the  wrong  he  has 
committed,  and  to  labour  earnestly  in  the  work  of 
reformation,  and  in  obtaining  the  means  for  making 
restitution  to  the  person  whom  he  has  injured. 
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III. — As  relates  to  Bad  Training  and  Ignorance,  with 
their  appropriate  remedies  : — 

1.  That  the  large  majority  of  criminals  are  found  to 
have  been  greatly  neglected  in  childhood  and  to  be 
grossly  ignorant. 

2.  That  juvenile  offenders  are  generally  born  of  bad 
parents,  are  often  illegitimate,  and  frequently  orphans. 

3.  That  even  the  power  of  reading  fluently  is  a  con- 
siderable safeguard  against  the  formation  of  habits  of 
crime. 

4.  That  this  power  is  found  in  comparatively  few 
criminals. 

5.  That  the  great  mass  of  prisoners  consists  of 
persons  engaged  in  employments  requiring  the  lowest 
order  of  talent  and  knowledge. 

6.  That,  lamentably  insufficient  as  is  still  the  provi- 
sion for  education  in  this  country,  and  great  as  is  the 
amount  of  ignorance,  a  striking  improvement  in  both 
respects  has  taken  place  in  the  last  hundred  years ;  and 
that  the  further  we  go  back  in  history,  the  greater  is 
the  contrast  in  favour  of  the  present  time. 

7.  That  the  popular  literature  of  the  country  has 
been  much  reduced  in  cost,  and  at  the  same  time 
greatly  improved  in  character. 

8.  That  the  indirect  education  of  the  people  of  this 
country  is  greatly  promoted  by  our  many  admirably 
conducted  manufacturing  and  commercial  establish- 
ments, the  low  rate  of  postage,  and  the  cheap  and  swift 
communication  effected  by  the  railways. 

9.  That,  nevertheless,  it  is  highly  important  that 
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the  direct  instruction  should  be  much  improved ;  and 
that  this  object  is  attainable  without  permanent  de- 
pendence either  on  State  support  or  eleemosynary  aid. 

10.  That  for  this  and  other  purposes  it  is  expedient 
that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  parent  of  a 
criminal  should  be  held  responsible  for  all  expense 
arising  from  his  child's  dishonesty ;  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  he  is  at  present  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  child  should  he  become  a  pauper  *. 

11.  That,  owing  to  the  want  of  vigorous  checks, 
crime  to  a  great  extent  now  runs  in  families,  and  be- 
comes hereditary. 

13.  That  by  an  admixture  of  industrial  employments 
education  may  be  greatly  improved  in  quality,  and  at 
the  same  time  made  so  cheap  as  possibly  to  cause  a 
child  to  be  of  less  expense  to  his  parents  when  going 
to  school  than  when  kept  at  home. 

14.  That  from  the  experience,  however,  of  the  school 
at  King's  Somborne,  and  from  other  facts,  there  is 
good  ground  for  believing  that,  with  such  improve- 
ments in  the  general  character  of  education  as  have 
already  been  brought  into  partial  operation,  and  as 
would  render  its  advantages  quite  manifest,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  are  prepared  to  secure  education 
for  their  children  even  at  considerable  sacrifice. 

15.  That,  under  these  circumstances,  if  well-con- 
ducted   model    schools   were   opened   for   a   time   in 


*  Since  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work  went  to  press,  I  have 
learnt  that  parental  responsibility,  in  cases  of  children  falling  into 
crime,  is  actually  enforced  in  Zurich. 
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different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  responsibility  of 
parents,  as  described  above,  firmly  enforced,  the  gi'eat 
difficulty  of  national  education  might  be  surmounted, 
and  the  general  want  which  would  be  created  safely 
left,  like  other  wants,  such  as  that  of  food  and  clothing, 
to  be  provided  for  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  demand 
and  supply. 

16.  That  effective  aid,  however,  and  in  a  way  free 
from  objection,  might  be  given  to  education  by  the 
State,  in  the  withdrawal  of  all  imposts  which  still 
press  on  literature,  or  check  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge. 

IV. — As  relates  to  Drunkenness  and  other  kinds  of 
Profligacy,  with  their  appropriate  remedies : — 

1.  That  drunkenness  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
immediate  causes  of  crime  in  this  country. 

2.  That  there  has,  however,  of  late  years,  been  a 
great  decrease  in  drunkenness. 

3.  That  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  is 
attributable  in  part  to  the  wider  diffusion  of  the  art  of 
reading,  to  the  greater  cheapness  of  popular  literature, 
and  to  the  increased  provision  for  rational  amusements  ; 
and  that  it  is  expedient  to  extend  these  means  of 
diminishing  drunkenness. 

4.  That  the  diminution  in  other  kinds  of  profligacy, 
such  as  gambling  and  seduction,  is  as  great  as  in 
drunkenness. 

5.  That  free-trade,  increased  facilities  of  transit,  and 
the  modern  practice  of  insurance  against  loss  by  fire, 
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shipwreck,  or  even  death,  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
check  the  spirit  of  gambling ;  and  that  prostitution 
would  probably  be  greatly  diminished  if  public  opinion 
no  longer  upheld  the  exclusive  spirit  by  which  most  of 
the  lucrative  employments  are  restricted  to  the  male 
sex,  whereby  the  difficulties  with  which  females  have 
to  contend  in  earning  an  honourable  livelihood  are 
greatly  increased. 

V. — As  relates  to  poverty/  and  to  the  means  of  increasing 
the  general  wealth  of  the  country  : — 

1.  That  there  is  much  less  poverty  now  than  for- 
merly; improvement  having  gone  on,  century  after 
century,  from  an  early  period. 

2.  That,  nevertheless,  enough  poverty  remains  to  act 
as  a  powerfiil  cause  of  crime. 

3.  That  most  of  the  offences  in  this  country  are  in 
fact  committed  by  members  of  the  poorest  class ;  a 
class,  however,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
ignorant  and  intemperate. 

4.  That  in  Scotland  many  persons  (chiefly  females) 
have,  even  within  the  last  few  years,  been  driven  by 
extreme  poverty  to  seek  admission  into  the  prisons,  and 
this  where  the  discipline  entailed  individual  separation 
and  hard  work ;  and  that,  when  ejected  therefrom,  a 
large  portion  of  them  soon  returned  as  criminals. 

5.  That  to  guard  against  the  existence  of  that  abject 
degree  of  poverty  which  drives  people  to  crime,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  remove  all  excuse  for  mendicancy, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  principle  of  the  English  poor 
law  be  extended  to  Scotland,  and  that  additional  means 
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be  taken  in  both  countries  for  carrying  that  principle 
into  constant  and  full  effect. 

6.  That  with  this  view  the  admission  to  the  work- 
houses should  be  made  perfectly  free  to  all  who  are 
ready  to  submit  to  the  rules ;  and  that  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  workhouses,  a  number  of  small  receiving 
houses  should  be  provided ;  so  that  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable, there  may  be  a  workhouse  or  receiving  house 
within  walking  distance  of  every  spot  in  the  country. 

7.  That  to  prevent  this  facility  of  obtaining  relief 
from  being  abused,  it  would  of  course  be  necessary 
strictly  and  systematically  to  enforce  a  labour  test,  and 
to  prohibit  luxuries  of  all  kinds ;  but  that  these  pre- 
cautions are  essential  to  any  good  plan  of  parochial 
relief. 

8.  That  under  improved  arrangements  the  inmates 
of  workhouses  might  do  much  more  than  at  present 
towards  maintaining  themselves. 

9.  That  it  is  expedient  to  make  a  marked  distinction, 
by  certificates  and  otherwise,  in  favour  of  those  inmates 
of  a  workhouse  who,  by  their  labour  or  by  assistance 
from  their  friends,  may  defray  the  whole  cost  of  their 
maintenance. 

10.  That  when  once  the  country  has  provided  an 
available  refuge  for  all  who  are  in  real  distress,  it  may 
with  reasonableness  and  propriety  take  effective  mea- 
sures for  putting  an  end  to  public  begging. 

11.  That  with  the  application  of  private  charity  for 
cases  in  which  the  life  and  character  of  the  recipients 
are  well  known  to  the  donors,  and  where  no  ordinary 
industry   and    prudence   could   have   warded   off  the 
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calamity ;  with  workhouses  and  their  affiliated  institu- 
tions for  all  other  cases  of  destitution  where  the  persons 
are  willing  to  submit  to  such  rules  as  the  safe  applica- 
tion of  a  poor  law  necessarily  demands ;  and  with  well- 
ordered  prisons  for  those  who  cannot  or  will  not 
maintain  themselves,  who  refuse  to  enter  a  workhouse, 
and  who  attempt  to  prey  on  society  either  as  beggars 
or  thieves — the  State  would  be  provided  for  every  kind 
of  want  and  crime;  and  that  other  {institutions  esta- 
blished in  relation  to  these  objects  (unless  made  self- 
supporting)  would  then  probably  be  found  to  introduce 
complexity  without  a  corresponding  benefit. 

12.  That  awaiting  these  complete  arrangements, 
however,  much  good  may  be  done  by  means  of  indus- 
trial and  reformatory  schools,  if  based  on  sound  prin- 
ciples. 

13.  That  under  all  circumstances  the  noble  spirit  of 
charity  will  still  find  scope  in  the  field  of  private  relief, 
and  may  be  beneficially  called  into  extensive  operation, 
in  affording  instruction  to  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
houses and  prisons,  and  in  procuring  work  for  them 
after  their  liberation. 

14.  That  for  the  further  decrease  of  poverty  in  this 
country  we  must  look  to  the  increased  value  of  labour 
consequent  on  better  training  and  a  wider  spread  of 
general  education ;  to  sanitary  improvement,  by  which 
the  physical  powers  may  be  strengthened,  and  the 
period  for  active  exertion  and  productive  labour  pro- 
longed ;  to  improvements  in  machinery,  and  to  dis- 
coveries in  chemistry  and  other  branches  of  science ; 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  remaining  fetters  on  trade 
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and  commerce ;  to  such  an  alteration  in  the  laws  re- 
lating to  land  as  shall  make  its  transfer  secure,  simple, 
and  cheap,  and  thereby  allow  full  scope  to  that  strong 
and  general  desire  to  possess  land,  which  will  induce 
men  to  labour  hard  and  to  live  frugally;  and  to  the 
saving,  by  increased  habits  of  sobriety,  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  money  now  wasted  in  intoxicating 
liquors. 

VI. — As  relates  to  habits  of  violating  the  laws  engen- 
dered hy  the  creation  of  artificial  offences  or  by  legis- 
lative measures  interfering  unnecessarily  in  private 
actions  or  presenting  examples  of  injustice ;  with  their 
appropriate  remedies : — 

1.  That  one  serious  objection  to  all  restrictions  on 
trade  is  the  great  number  of  offences  which  they  create, 
the  habits  of  fraud  and  deception  which  they  engender, 
and  the  confusion  they  produce  in  the  popular  mind 
on  the  subject  of  morality. 

2.  That  not  only,  however,  in  this  respect,  but  gene- 
rally, the  number  of  artificial  offences  and  of  unjust 
laws  has  greatly  diminished,  especially  during  the  last 
few  years. 

3.  That  the  game  laws  are  a  fertile  source  of  crime. 

4.  That  the  laws  prohibiting  what  is  called  the  truck 
system  are  an  unwise  and  injurious  interference  in  pri- 
vate actions. 

5.  That  the  bounty  system  for  recruiting  the  army 
and  navy  offers  undue  temptations,  and  in  its  conse- 
quences causes  many  men  to  become  law-breakers. 

6.  That  the  law  of  divorce  in  its  present  state  is 
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unjust  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  requires  great  amend- 
ment. 

7.  That  much  crime  and  injury  of  other  kinds  arise 
more  or  less  directly  out  of  the  present  law  of  partner- 
ship. 

VII. — As  relates  to  temptations  to  crime  caused  by  the 
probabilitij  either  of  entire  escape  or  of  subjectioti  to 
an   iiisufficient  punishment ;    with   their    appropriate 
remedies : — 

1.  That  the  probability  of  escape  with  impunity 
after  the  commission  of  an  offence,  is  much  diminished. 

2.  That  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the 
magistracy,  and  that  the  superior  judges  have  attained 
a  character  for  ability  and  integrity  unparalleled  in 
any  past  age. 

3.  That  there  has  been  a  great  amendment  also  in 
the  police. 

4.  That  formerly  the  whole  cost  of  an  ordinary  pro- 
secution fell  on  the  person  who  had  been  injured  ; 
whereas  in  England  part  is  now  paid  out  of  the  public 
taxes,  and  in  Scotland  the  whole. 

5.  That  evidence  is  now  more  freely  given;  wit- 
nesses being,  in  a  great  measure,  relieved  from  the 
dread  of  maltreatment,  and  from  the  apprehension  of 
subjecting  the  offender  to  barbarous  punishments. 

6.  That  criminals  are  less  deterred  by  the  risk  of  a 
severe  punishment  than  by  the  certainty  of  a  mild 
one. 

7.  That,  notwithstanding  the  amendments  that  have 
taken  place,  there  is  still  much  need  of  improvement 
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both  in  the  police  and  in  the  administration  of  justice  ; 
and,  indeed,  in  the  very  principles  of  our  criminal  law. 

8.  That  many  parts  of  the  country  are  without  any- 
thing deserving  the  name  of  police ;  and  that  in  very 
few  is  there  a  sufficient  force  for  extraordinary  oc- 
casions. 

9.  That  at  a  moderate  cost,  permanent  security 
might  be  obtained  for  the  country  against  both  do- 
mestic tumults  and  foreign  aggression. 

10.  That  evils  result  from  the  want  of  a  more 
united  action  in  the  police. 

11.  That  the  mode  of  remunerating  the  police, 
though  improved,  is  still  faulty,  being  too  much  di- 
rected to  detection,  and  too  little  to  prevention. 

12.  That  one  great  advantage  of  a  register  of  all 
offences  known  to  have  been  committed,  would  be 
the  means  it  would  afford  of  regulating  the  payments 
to  the  police  on  sound  principles. 

13.  That,  with  a  good  system  for  paying  the  police, 
and  with  other  good  general  arrangements,  powerful 
motives  would  be  created  for  striking  at  the  main 
roots  of  crime. 

14.  That  the  legal  requirement  for  affixing  the 
ownership  of  property,  and  the  rule  of  the  Scottish 
law  demanding  at  least  two  witnesses  to  every  material 
fact,  are  objectionable,  and  contrary  to  the  sound  prin- 
ciple of  admitting  all  kinds  of  evidence,  and  leaving  it 
to  the  court  and  the  jury  to  judge  of  its  value  ;  a  prin- 
ciple adopted  by  the  Legislature  in  the  Act  of  1851, 
relative  to  the  evidence  of  parties. 

15.  That  much  of  the  jealousy  still  existing  with 
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regard  to  the  nature  of  evidence  is  probably  attribut- 
able to  the  harshness  of  the  punishments  formerly  in 
use ;  to  a  want  of  fuller  confidence  in  the  skill  and  im- 
partiality of  some  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  law ;  and  to  the  practice  of  offer- 
ing rewards  to  informers. 

16.  That  an  important  means  of  securing  conviction 
for  the  guilty,  and  acquittal  for  the  innocent,  is  to 
allow  no  unnecessary  delay  in  bringing  on  the  trial ; 
and  that  for  this  and  other  purposes  it  is  necessary  that 
local  criminal  judges  be  appointed  in  England,  such  as 
exist  in  Scotland. 

17.  That  under  certain  circumstances  it  is  just  to 
make  a  landlord  pecuniarily  responsible  to  the  State 
for  the  conduct  of  his  tenant ;  and  that  such  responsi- 
bility would  act  as  a  powerful  check  to  crime. 

18.  That  the  object  of  punishment  is  the  prevention 
/    of  crime ;  and  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  amount 

of  punishment  in  any  case  should  neither  exceed  nor 
fall  short  of  what  is  requisite  for  this  purpose ;  subject 
to  the  provision,  that  the  punishment  must  not  inflict 
a  greater  injury  than  would  ensue  from  the  commission 
of  the  offences  which  it  is  intended  to  prevent. 

19.  That  the  basis  of  our  criminal  law  is  not  in 
accordance  with  this  principle,  and  is  so  far  unsound. 

20.  That  the  best  kinds  of  punishment  are  the  ex- 
(     action    of  securities,   fines,   and   imprisonment;    that 

these  are  suflScient  for  all  purposes,  and  that  all  other 
kinds  might  advantageously  be  abolished. 

21.  That  in  order  correctly  to  adjust  the  amount  of 
the  punishment,  it  is  requisite   that   the   limitations 
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which  the  law  at  preseM  lays  down,  both  as  maxima 
and  minima,  should  be  withdrawn ;  but  that  in  making 
so  great  an  alteration  we  should  proceed  gradually  and 
cautiously. 

22.  That  the  time  will  probably  arrive  when  there 
will  be  a  general  feeling  that  authority  may  advan- 
tageously be  given  to  confine  any  criminal,  when  once 
apprehended  and  convicted,  until  he  can  be  safely  set 
at  large. 

23.  That  it  may  fairly  be  anticipated,  that  when 
vigorous  measures  have  been  taken  for  getting  within 
prison  walls  all  who  ought  to  be  there,  followed  up  by 
a  system  for  preventing  premature  liberations,  criminals, 
especially  adults,  will  become  comparatively  rare,  and  the 
necessity  for  long  periods  of  imprisonment  infrequent. 

24.  That  certain  prisoners  should  be  subjected  to 
surveillance  for  a  time  after  their  liberation  ;  and  that 
it  should  sometimes  be  made  one  of  the  terms  of 
liberation  that  the  prisoner  should  have  obtained  the 
means  of  emigrating. 

25.  That  the  punishment  of  transportation  is  un- 
necessary, is  productive  of  a  great  balance  of  evil,  and 
ought  to  be  discontinued. 

26.  That  capital  punishments,  however  necessary  in 
a   rude    state   of  society,  now   probably  beget   more      ^ 
crime  than  they  prevent,  besides  producing  other  evils ; 
and  that  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  they  be  discon- 
tinued. 

27.  That  by  the  abolition  of  revolting  punishments, 
and  by  confining  the  object  of  the  statute  to  the 
protection  of  society  and  the  cure  of  the  offender,  the 
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propriety  and  reasonableness  of  the  law  would  even- 
tually become  so  evident  that  public  feeling  would  be 
strong  in  its  support. 

VIII. — As  relates  to  imprisonment : — 

1.  That  the  proper  object  of  imprisonment  is  the 
prevention  of  crime  by  the  withdrawal  of  criminals 
from  those  privileges  which  can  safely  be  allowed  only 
to  the  peaceable  and  honest,  and  by  curing  them  of 
their  bad  habits. 

2.  That  although  still  far  from  being  fitted  for  the 
full  attainment  of  these  objects,  our  prisons  are  much 
better  than  formerly,  and  are  more  deterring. 

3.  That,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  about  as 
many  males  are  committed  to  prison  in  Scotland  as  in 
England,  but  that  the  number  of  females  is  much 
greater ;  and  that  this  diiference  is  probably  owing  to 
the  difference  in  the  poor  laws  of  the  two  countries. 

4.  That  the  average  length  of  imprisonment  in 
England  is  only  fifty  days,  and  in  Scotland  only  forty ; 
and  that  this  period  is  generally  quite  insufficient  to 
produce  any  permanent  effect  on  the  prisoner's  cha- 
racter. 

5.  That  the  great  majority  of  the  prisoners  are  at 
the  best  age  for  labour  and  self-support. 

6.  That  the  principles  of  a  good  system  of  prison 
discipline  are  simple. 

7.  That  the  basis  of  such  a  system  is  work. 

8.  That,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  work  should  be 
both  instructive  and  profitable. 

9.  That  tread-wheels,  labour-machines,  and  all  other 
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contrivances  by  which  work  is  turned  to  waste,  and 
made  painful  and  degrading,  are  erroneous  in  prin- 
ciple. 

10.  That,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  rules  of  a  prison 
ought  to  be  so  framed  as  to  offer  the  same  motives  to 
industry  as  exist  in  the  outer  world ;  and  that,  in  addi- 
tion, the  time  of  a  prisoner's  release  ought,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  to  depend  on  his  industry. 

11.  That,  in  accordance  with  this  principle,  a  pri- 
soner's supply  of  food,  and  other  necessaries  and 
comforts,  should  under  ordinary  circumstances  depend 
mainly  on  his  labour. 

12.  That  he  ought  also  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
earning  a  fund  to  help  him  for  a  time  after  liberation, 
and  in  some  cases  to  pay  the  cost  of  emigration. 

13.  That  in  Scotland  the  work  department  is  in  a 
much  better  state  than  in  England,  but  that  there 
is  great  room  for  improvement  in  both  countries. 

]  4.  That  the  time  passed  in  bed  in  most  English 
prisons  is  sufficient  to  enfeeble  the  frame  and  to  en- 
gender habits  of  sloth ;  and  that  the  time  for  work  is 
too  small  in  quantity  and  too  much  divided. 

15.  That  the  statutory  provision  which  debars  con- 
victed prisoners  in  England  from  receiving  any  part  of 
their  earnings  is  unwise,  and  should  be  repealed. 

16.  That  productive  labour  in  prisons  and  work- 
houses is  consistent  with  sound  principles  of  political 
economy. 

17.  That  it  is  desirable  in  most  cases  that  a  prisoner 
should  pass  some  time  in  separation ;  that  the  period, 
however,  ought  not  to  be  fixed,  but  to  be  regulated 
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with  reference  to  age,  sex,  character,  conduct,  and  state 
of  health. 

18.  That  separation,  though  good,  when  properly 
regulated,  as  an  element  of  discipline,  is  of  secondary 
importance,  and  alone  is  often  quite  insufficient  to  pre- 
pare for  a  safe  restoration  to  society. 

19.  That  great  evils  result  from  the  isolation  of  pri- 
soners when  continued  long  beyond  the  proper  period. 

20.  That  artificial  light  should  be  provided  in  all 
prisons. 

21.  That  the  rules  by  which  the  supply  of  food  is  at 
present  regulated  in  the  English  prisons  are  unsound, 
favouring  such  criminals  as  have  committed  great  of- 
fences ;  and  that  the  same  remark  is  applicable,  though 
in  a  much  less  degree,  to  the  rules  in  Scotland. 

22.  That  the  food  of  English  prisoners  is  unneces- 
sarily expensive,  and  that  an  important  saving  to  the 
country  might  be  effected  by  an  alteration. 

23.  That  the  regulations  respecting  the  clothing  of 
English  prisoners  require  amendment. 

24.  That  under  good  arrangements  no  special  pro- 
vision would  be  necessary  for  the  bodily  exercise  of 
prisoners;  and  that,  by  an  alteration  in  this  respect,  a 
considerable  addition  might  be  made  to  the  working 
hours. 

25.  That  even  at  present  the  general  health  of  the 
prisoners  is  good;  but  that  it  might,  without  addi- 
tional expense,  and  even  concurrently  with  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  profit  from  prison  labour,  be  made  much 
better. 

26.  That  the  instruction  of  the  prisoners  in  reading 
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and  writing,  &c.,  though  highly  desirable,  ought  not  to 
interfere  with  the  performance  of  a  full  day's  work. 

27.  That  the  separation  of  prisoners,  even  where 
enforced  at  other  times,  should  not  extend  to  public 
worship. 

28.  That  under  good  regulations  valuable  assistance 
in  the  religious  and  secular  instruction  of  prisoners  may 
be  obtained  from  benevolent  persons  unconnected  with 
the  prison. 

29.  That  the  present  regulations  respecting  the  in- 
tercourse of  prisoners  with  their  relatives,  require 
amendment. 

30.  That  it  is  important  that  the  punishments  in- 
flicted for  misconduct  should  not  be  of  an  artificial  kind, 
but  such  as  naturally  arise  from  the  offences ;  and  that 
the  same  principle  applies  to  rewards  for  good  conduct. 

31.  That  a  large  number  of  punishments  in  any 
prison  is  a  sure  indication  of  faulty  management. 

32.  That  settled  gloom  and  despondency  are  unfavour- 
able to  moral  improvement,  and  that  hope  is  essential 
to  reformation. 

33.  That  it  is  important  that  measures  should  be 
taken  for  making  the  transition  from  the  prison  to  the 
world  at  large  less  abrupt. 

34.  That  in  fixing  on  the  situation  of  prisons,  the 
main  objects  to  keep  in  view  are  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing lucrative  employment,  cheapness  of  the  articles  of 
consumption,  facility  of  conveyance  and  of  access,  salu- 
brity, and  the  distribution  of  the  prisoners  according  to 
sex,  age,  kinds  of  occupation,  and  character ;  and  that 
in  the   construction   of  the  respective   buildings   the 
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principal  points  are  security,  the  best  arrangements  for 
carrying  on  the  chief  kinds  of  work,  the  means  of  in- 
dividual separation  for  a  portion  of  the  prisoners  and 
of  a  good  classification  for  the  others,  facility  of  super- 
vision, and  rigid  economy. 

35.  That  architectural  adornment  of  prisons  is  not 
only  unjust  to  the  ratepayers,  but  acts  mischievously 
in  giving  dignity  to  crime. 

36.  That  the  present  cost  of  building  prisons  is  ex- 
cessive, and  that  a  great  reduction  might  be  made,  not 
only  without  any  sacrifice  in  the  system  of  discipline, 
but  concurrently  with  great  improvements. 

37.  That  there  has  been  much  amendment  in  the 
,    general  character  of  prison  officers,  but  that  the  ordi- 

nary  standard  of  qualifications  is  still  too  low. 

38.  That  the  appointment  of  good  officers  is  of  pri- 
mary importance. 

39.  That  the  governors  of  prisons  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  selection  of  their  own  subordinates. 

40.  That  it  is  inexpedient  that  any  prison  rules 
should  be  laid  down  in  Acts  of  Parliament ;  and  that, 

^  in  lieu  of  this,  a  power  should  be  created,  such  as  exists 
in  Scotland,  for  amending  the  rules  in  such  way  as  ex- 
perience and  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
prison  discipline  may  from  time  to  time  point  out. 

41.  That  there  is  a  want  of  systematic  arrangements 
for  ascertaining  the  results  of  imprisonment. 

42.  That  the  proportion  between  the  number  of 
committals  and  recommittals  is  not,  when  taken  alone, 
a  safe  test  of  success. 

43.  That  general  facts  tend  to  show  that  the  results 
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of  imprisonment  are  more  satisfactory  than  formerly, 
and  that  they  are  better  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 

44.  That  economy  in  the  cost  of  prisoners  is  not  only 
demanded  by  justice  to  the  ratepayers,  but  is  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  the  very  objects  of  imprisonment. 

45.  That  the  cost  of  prisoners  is  much  less  in  Scot- 
land than  in  England,  and  that  a  saving  of  140,000/. 
per  annum  would  be  effected  by  bringing  the  expense 
in  England  down  to  the  level  in  Scotland. 

46.  That  the  cost,  however,  even  in  Scotland  is  sus- 
ceptible of  great  reduction ;  and  indeed  that,  if  the 
practice  of  short  and  repeated  imprisonments  were 
discontinued,  every  ordinary  prison  might  be  self- 
supporting. 

47.  That  juvenile  offenders  form  the  class  from 
which  the  greatest  improvement  may  reasonably  be 
looked  for;  and  that  there  is  evidence  to  show  that, 
under  good  arrangements,  this  expectation  would  be 
realized. 

48.  That  by  the  enforcement  of  parental  responsi- 
bility, and  by  admitting  into  the  prison  all  who  may 
choose  voluntarily  to  subject  themselves  to  its  dis- 
cipline, restrictions,  and  privations,  juvenile  prisons 
may  be  made  suitable  for  the  proper  training  of  boys 
and  girls,  without  the  danger  of  their  acting  as  a  pre- 
mium for  crime. 

49.  That  the  existing  arrangements  for  providing, 
supporting,  and  regulating  prisons  in  England,  are  com- 
plex and  discordant ;  and  that  they  are  wanting  in  that 
essential  principle  of  all  good  government,  a  supreme 
and  responsible  authority. 
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60.  That  the  principle  on  which  they  are  chiefly 
based,  that  of  separate  local  interests,  is  not  suitable  to 
the  subject  of  crime ;  and  that,  so  applied,  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  injustice  and  of  increased  expense. 

61.  That  recent  acts  of  the  Legislature  indicate  a 
growing  opinion  of  the  unfairness  of  making  the  cost 
of  prisons  and  prisoners  a  local  burden,  inasmuch  as 
they  transfer  to  the  public  exchequer  a  considerable 
part  of  the  expense  which  was  formerly  defrayed  en- 
tirely by  local  rates. 

62.  That  the  payment,  however,  of  the  cost  of 
prisons  and  prisoners  should  be  either  wholly  local  or 
wholly  general ;  as  it  is  a  dangerous  principle  for  public 
funds  to  be  placed  under  local  administration. 

63.  That  the  system  established  in  Scotland  for  pro- 
viding and  regulating  prisons  is  much  superior  to  that 
which  exists  in  England,  but  that  it  is,  nevertheless, 
susceptible  of  great  amendment. 

64.  That  the  present  time  is  favourable  for  the 
establishment  of  a  broad  and  comprehensive  plan  of 
prison  government. 

66.  That  most  effectually  to  carry  out  the  objects 
of  imprisonment,  and  that  at  the  least  cost  to  the 
country,  and  with  the  nearest  approach  to  justice  in  the 
apportionment  of  the  cost,  it  is  requisite  that  the  whole 
power  and  duty  of  providing  and  regulating  prisons  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Government. 
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[Eeferred  to  at  page  7.] 

GENERAL    IMPROVEMENT   IN    THE    PRESENT   AGE. 
(From  Mr.  Porter's  "  Progress  of  the  Nation.") 

"  The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
appointed  in  1835  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  education  of  the 
people  in  England  and  Wales,  contains  an  amount  of  information 
concerning  the  increased  and  increasing  decency  of  deportment 
within  the  present  age,  which  is  of  the  highest  value.  Among  the 
many  witnesses  examined  was  Mr.  Francis  Place,  who,  for  half  a 
century,  has  been  an  attentive  observer  of  the  condition  and  conduct 
of  the  working  people  in  London,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
throughout  the  kingdom  generally.  Scenes  and  events  which  he 
relates  as  being  of  common  every-day  occurrence  when  he  was  an 
apprentice  are  such  as  would  be  unbearable  now,  and  have  wholly 
ceased.  Speaking  of  the  habits  of  tradesmen  and  masters,  he 
says,  '  The  conduct  of  such  persons  was  exceedingly  gross  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  class  at  the  present  time.  Decency  was  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  it  is  now ;  their  manners  were  such  as 
scarcely  to  be  credited.  I  remember,  when  a  boy  of  ten  years  of 
age,  being  at  a  party  of  twenty  entertained  at  a  I'espectable  trades- 
man's, who  kept  a  good  house  in  the  Strand,  where  songs  were  sung, 
which  cannot  now  be  more  than  generally  described  from  their 
nastiness,  such  as  no  meeting  of  journeymen  would  allow  to  be  sung 
in  the  presence  of  their  families.  There  were  then  few  rational 
employments  at  home ;  the  men  were  seldom  at  home  in  the 
evening,  except  there  were  card-playing  and  drinking ;  they  spent 
their  time  in  a  very  useless,  and,  but  too  generally,  a  mischievous 
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manner.  I  made  inquiries  a  few  years  ago,  and  found  that  between 
Temple  Bar  and  Fleet  Market  there  were  many  houses,  in  each  of 
which  there  were  more  books  than  all  the  tradesmen's  houses  in  the 
street  contained  when  I  was  a  youth.  The  ballads  sung  about  the 
streets,  and  the  books  openly  sold,  cannot  be  adequately  described. 
I  have  given  you  in  writing  words  of  some  common  ballads  which 
you  would  not  think  fit  to  have  uttered  in  this  Committee.  At 
that  time  the  songs  were  of  the  most  indecent  kind ;  no  one  would 
mention  them  in  any  society  now ;  they  were  publicly  sung  and  sold 
in  the  streets  and  markets.  Books  were  openly  sold  in  shops  of 
booksellers  in  leading  streets  which  can  only  be  procured  clandes- 
tinely now.  I  have  seen  the  Prayer  Book,  the  Racing  Calendar, 
and  these  books,  bound  alike,  side  by  side,  in  very  respectable 
shop-windows  in  the  leading  streets.  Between  Blaclcfriars  and 
Westminster  Hall  there  were  fourteen  clubs,  under  the  name  of 
cock-and-hen  clubs.  I  attended  several  of  them  when  I  was  an 
apprentice.  There  was  one  in  the  Savoy,  where  a  girl  used  to  sit 
at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  a  boy  at  the  other.  I  have  seen  the 
chairs  placed  upon  the  table ;  the  amusements  were  smoking,  drink- 
ing, swearing,  and  singing  obscene  songs ;  what  else  followed  you 
may  easily  conclude.  T  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  a  club  of 
the  sort  for  many  years  past  within  the  same  space.  There  are  a 
few  of  them  still  in  London,  but  very  few ;  they  are  held  in  very 
obscure  places,  and  frequented  by  the  very  worst  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  places  of  public  resort,  the  tea-gardens,  were  formerly  as 
notorious  as  they  were  infamous, — the  Dog  and  Duck,  for  instance. 
I  have  been  there  when  almost  a  mere  boy,  and  seen  the  flashy 
women  come  out  and  take  leave  of  the  thieves  at  dusk,  and  wish 
them  success.  The  Apollo  Gardens  was  another  of  these  infamous 
places  ;  it  was  opened  under  the  pretence  of  musical  entertainments; 
and  there  was  the  Temple  of  Flora ;  it  was  a  long  gallery,  fitted  up 
in  a  superb  manner,  and,  when  lighted  up,  a  very  fascinating  place; 
there  were  boxes,  where  boys  and  girls,  and  men  and  women, 
assembled  ;  there  were  also  close,  or  private  boxes.  Another  of 
these  places  was  the  Bull  in  the  Pound,  in  Spa  Fields,  frequented 
by  thieves  and  dissolute  people.  In  Gray's  Inn  Lane  was  the 
Blue  Lion,  commonly  called  the  Blue  Cat ;  1  have  seen  the  land- 
lord of  this  place  come  into  the  long  room,  with  a  lump  of  silver  in 
his  hand,  which  he  had  melted  for  the  thieves,  and  pay  them  for  it. 
There  was  no  disguise  about  it ;  it  was  done  openly ;  there  is  no 
such  place  now.  The  amusements  of  the  people  were  all  of  a 
gross  nature.     We  hear  much  talk  of  the  desecration  of  the  Sab- 
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bath ;  but  it  was  much  more  desecrated  formerly.  At  the  time  I 
am  speaking  of  there  were  scarcely  any  houses  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Tottenham  Court  Koad ;  there,  and  in  the  Long  Fields,  were 
several  large  ponds ;  the  amusements  here  were  duck-hunting  and 
badger-baiting ;  they  would  throw  a  cat  into  the  water,  and  set  dogs 
at  her ;  great  cruelty  was  constantly  practised,  and  the  most  abomi- 
nable scenes  used  to  take  place.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
person  to  believe  the  atrocities  of  low-life  at  that  time,  which  were 
not,  as  now,  confined  to  the  worst-paid  and  most  ignorant  of  the 
populace.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  new  vice  having  sprung  up 
among  the  people  ;  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  vice  in  every 
respect,  and  a  great  increase  of  decency  and  respectability.' 

"  The  foregoing  passages,  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  have 
been  put  into  the  narrative  form,  ai'e  faithfully  extracted  from  the 
answers  made  by  Mr.  Place  when  under  examination  by  the  Com- 
mittee. The  only  liberty  that  has  been  taken  is  the  suppression  of 
some  of  the  more  revolting  circumstances  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Place  in  illustration  of  his  opinions. 

"When  asked  '  To  what  do  you  principally  attribute  those  im- 
improvements ? '  Mr.  Place  answered,  'To  information;  you  will 
find,  as  the  working  people  get  more  information,  they  get  better 
habits.'  He  added,  '  Every  class  above  another  teaches  that  below 
it.  The  journeyman-tradesman  is  above  the  common  labourer ;  and 
manners  descend  from  class  to  class.'  The  whole  of  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Place  on  this  occasion  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all 
those  who  wish  to  study  with  the  aim  of  remedying  the  moral  evils 
of  society  by  rational,  and,  therefore,  by  practicable  means." — 
Page  683. 


No.  2. 

[Referred  to  at  page  38.] 

COMMON    CAEEER   OF   A   YOUNG    CRIMINAL. 

(From  Mr.  Barclay's  pamphlet  entitled  "  Juvenile  Delinquency.") 

'•  Born  in  a  cold  garret  or  damp  cellar,  alike  remarkable  for  the 
careful  exclusion  of  light  and  air,  his  early  days  receive  scantily  of 
a  mother's  fostering  care.  In  a  few  short  weeks  he  is  carried  out 
into  the  streets  with  some  slender  filthy  covering  of  rags,  exposed 
to  the  cold  and  damp  blast  of  our  shifting  temperature,  that  his 
shrill  ciy  of  agony  may  the  better  wring  the  pittance  from  the 
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passer-by — a  cry,  it  has  been  more  than  once  established,  made  the 
more  agonizing  by  the  application  of  human  agency.  At  night, 
when  the  absence  of  warmth  and  comfort,  so  essential  to  its  normal 
state,  compels  its  cry  of  complaint,  quietness  is  sometimes  secured 
by  administering  the  same  foul  draught  which  is  preying  on  the 
vitals  of  both  body  and  mind  of  the  wretched  parents.  Thus  are 
combined  in  one  unhappy  union  the  most  powerful  ingredients 
which  can  poison  the  cup  of  human  enjoyment,  and  engendering 
the  seeds  of  moral  and  physical  debility  in  this  child  of  misfortune. 
So  soon  as  the  little  urchin  can  lisp  the  cry  of  '  puir  wean,'  or  its 
tiny  limbs  carry  its  stunted  body,  it  is  thrown  out  of  its  dirty  den 
into  the  street,  to  beset  the  doors  of  the  more  blessed,  or  interrupt 
the  passengers  on  the  busy  thoroughfares,  with  importunate  appeals 
for  charity,  in  a  tone  of  whining  from  which  he  never  afterwards 
can  completely  divest  himself.  If  he  returns  to  his  cellarage  with- 
out the  expected  amount  of  prey,  a  sound  beating,  interspersed 
with  curses,  may  be  his  welcome.  He  never  hears  of  a  God  except 
as  a  name  of  imprecation.  He  seldom  has  heard  mention  made  of 
heaven,  but  often  of  its  opposite,  as  the  place  to  which  every  out- 
break of  parental  ire  summarily  consigns  him.  A  Bible  he  never 
saw  in  the  house ;  and,  though  it  were  put  into  his  hands,  he  could 
not  spell  its  simplest  texts.  The  Sabbath  he  knows  only  as  a  day 
when  the  shops  are  shut,  and  all  business  arrested,  except  that  of 
the  whisky  shop.  The  church  bells  are  rung  with  solemn  peal,  and 
he  observes  a  portion  of  people  better  dressed  than  on  other  days ; 
but  in  his  sphere  it  is  a  day  noted  only  as  one  of  greater  idleness 
and  sensuality  than  other  days.  He  never  was  taught  to  pray,  but, 
by  example,  his  instruction  in  curses  has  been  most  abundant.  He 
never  was  taught  the  commandments  of  his  God,  but  by  precept 
and  practice  was  indoctrinated  in  their  contrarieties.  A  Redeemer's 
love  was  never  discoursed  to  him,  and  the  solemnity  of  a  judgment- 
seat  was  never  disclosed.  For  continual  absence  from  church  and 
school  his  parents  have  ever  the  ready  excuse  of  want  of  suitable 
clothing, — an  apology  which  does  not  prevent  regular  attendance  on 
the  exhibitions  of  Jack  Sheppard,  and  other  such  displays  of  youthful 
blackguardism.  Perchance  some  kind  Samaritan  seeks  to  remove 
the  real  or  fancied  obstacle,  by  supplying  suitable,  sometimes 
superior,  apparel,  which  is  found  unfit  for  plying  the  avocation  of 
begging,  but  comes  opportunely  for  the  supply  of  a  parent's  sinful 
cravings ;  and  speedily  the  well-intentioned  gift  adorns  the  stall  of 
the  old-clothesman,  and  the  little  boy  revels  in  his  hereditary  rags. 
Some  zealous  Sabbath-school  teacher,  fearless  of  filth  and  fever. 
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plunges  into  the  sink  of  infamy,  and  seizing  the  little  immortal  as 
a  waif  on  the  social  stream,  he  hears  him  to  his  school.  A  few 
Sabbath  nights  he  sits  listless  and  restless,  but  the  whole  subject  of 
instruction  to  him  is  in  an  unknown  tongue:  the  lessons  of  an  hour 
are  counteracted  by  the  precepts  and  practice  of  a  week.  Attend- 
ance becomes  irksome  and  occasional,  and  all  sorts  of  lying  apologies 
are  told  for  absence,  and  tasks  unlearned.  The  misappropriation  of 
some  book — very  probably  the  volume  of  life — the  gift  of  the  generous 
teacher,  bars  return ;  and  he  answers  no  longer  to  his  name,  though 
he  may  beset  the  door  to  disturb  others  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
which  he  has  been  taught  to  despise.  He  falls  back  to  his  former 
haunts  and  habits,  and  '  no  man  careth  for  his  soul.'  What  can  be 
expected  from  such  a  childhood — from  such  a  culture  in  the  spring- 
day  of  life?  Do  men  gather  figs  off  thistles?  As  we  sow  we  reap. 
There  is  truth  as  well  as  poetry  in  the  saying  '  the  boy  is  father  of 
the  man.'  To  expect  that  the  boy  we  have  described  should  become 
an  honest  and  useful  member  of  society  is  little  else  than  to  expect 
a  miracle.  The  poor  boy  grows  up  a  delinquent — a  moral  plague 
and  pest  to  all  around,  but  assuredly  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning. 

"  Let  us  proceed  with  our  dismal  biography.  The  boy  discovers 
no  great  distinction  between  begging  and  stealing.  The  penny 
wrung  from  the  hand — 'not  as  charity,  but  as  the  price  of  freedom 
from  annoyance — seems  to  him  no  more  unwillingly  given  than 
when  secretly  filched  from  the  pocket.  At  the  age  of  eight  or  nine 
he  makes  his  first  appearance  in  judicial  life  at  the  bar  of  the 
police  court.  He  neither  understands  nor  cares  for  the  majesty  of 
the  law.  The  buttons  and  the  batons  of  the  policemen  excite  much 
more  of  his  awe  and  admiration  than  the  magistrate  on  the  bench. 
He  is  not  yet  learned  in  judicial  phraseology  and  procedure.  To 
the  question  of  Guilty  or  not  ?  he  lisps  out  '  I  dinna  ken  ; '  or  the 
ready  lie — his  earliest  precept — '  I  didna  do  it ; '  or,  with  the  natural 
disposition  to  shift  blame  on  others,  the  reply  not  unfrequently  is, 
'  It  was  him  that  did  it,'  pointing  to  some  tatterdemalion,  who  on 
this  occasion  occupies  the  place  of  the  witness, — the  next  time  to 
take  that  of  the  prisoner.  If  the  mother  were  present,  might  not 
the  little  boy  in  very  truth  exclaim,  '  The  woman  did  give  me  and  I 
did  eatV'  The  charge  is  found  proved.  The  magistrate  has  no 
alternative.  To  dismiss  him  would  be  to  set  him  loose  on  society, 
with  an  impression  of  indemnity  from  punishment,  and  an  encou- 
ragement to  neglect  in  parents.  He  is  therefore  sent  to  i)rison  for 
a  brief  period — too  brief  to  accomplish  the  least  practical  good — 
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but  long  enough  to  break  the  spell  of  the  prison-house,  and  strip  it 
of  its  terrors.  He  has  found  there  the  comforts  of  genial  heat, 
pure  air,  wholesome  food,  and  cleanly  clothing,  to  all  of  which  he 
was  a  stranger.  Far  are  we  from  joining  in  the  cry  against  the 
reformed  system  of  prison  discipline.  We  never  could  perceive 
how  congregated  masses  of  criminals  of  every  age  and  grade  of 
guilt,  associated  in  filth  and  idleness,  could  be  productive  of  aught 
but  unmingled  evil — the  demonstration  of  moral  and  physical 
pestilence.  We  hail  the  name  of  Howard  as  the  pioneer  of  all  that 
is  beneficial  in  this  walk  of  philanthropy  and  justice;  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  with  the  exception  of  liberty  (which  is  worthless  if 
not  duly  valued),  he  is,  in  every  respect,  more  comfortable  than  was 
ever  his  previous  lot. 

"  The  brief  term  of  his  noviciate  has  run  its  course.  He  returns 
to  society  with  the  additional  brand  of  prison  infamy,  barring  him 
all  chance  of  employment.  He  returns  to  his  wonted  haunts  and 
habits  with  a  keener  appetite  for  vice.  Being  now  under  the  imme- 
diate surveillance  of  the  police,  it  is  not  long  before  he  is  again 
detected  in  crime,  and  again  arraigned  before  the  magistrate.  This 
ordeal  is  repeated  the  due  number  of  times.  The  required  number 
of  minor  convictions  is  completed,  and  then  our  youth  takes  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  ranks  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  He  takes  a 
degree  in  the  art  of  stealing — a  diploma  in  crime.  He  is  transferred 
from  the  police-court  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff,  and  is  now 
favoured  with  the  benefit  of  the  great  palladium  of  British  liberty, 
trial  by  jury.  The  greatest  scrupulosity  is  obser^'ed  that  retributive 
and  penal  justice  be  fairly  administered  to  the  diminutive  prisoner, 
who  never  had  justice  done  to  him  in  its  fairest  form — protective 
and  remedial.  For  his  trial  forty-five  citizens  are  called  from  their 
various  active  duties,  at  great  private  inconvenience  and  public 
loss.  Many  a  juror  would  pay  the  value  of  the  stolen  article  ten 
times  told,  rather  than  sacrifice  his  time  in  attendance  at  the  trial. 
From  the  greater  number,  fifteen  are  drawn  by  ballot,  that  the 
youthful  beggar  should  enjoy  the  greatest  security  for  impartiality, 
and  the  absence  of  prejudice  amongst  a  class  who  never  knew,  and 
it  is  much  feared,  never  cared  whether  such  a  being  was  or  was  not 
in  existence  amongst  them.  The  charge  is  frequently  of  the  most 
trivial  pecuniary  value — a  pair  of  old  shoes,  a  loaf  of  bread,  when 
under  the  strong  temptation  of  hunger,  or  a  few  pence  filched  from 
the  fob  of  the  passenger  or  the  till  of  the  whisky-shop,  from  which 
he  has  been  in  the  long  practice  of  fetching  the  poisoned  ingre- 
dients for  his  parent's  daily  fare.     The  offence  is  raised  into  an 
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aggravated  form,  by  reason  of  the  previous  convictions,  of  offences, 
it  may  be,  even  of  less  value,  and  because,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
officials  of  the  police,  he  is  considered  to  be  habit  and  repute  a 
thief,  at  a  period  of  life  when  habit  of  character  is  yet  unformed, 
and  repute  can  scarcely  exist  beyond  the  police  themselves.  These 
aggravations  are  of  most  doubtful  principle  and  expediency,  and  are 
no  ornaments  to  our  criminal  code.  Not  many  years  bygone  many 
a  lad  has  suffered  on  the  scaffold  for  some  very  trivial  theft,  made 
capital,  solely  because  committed  when  he  was  under  the  evil  eye 
of  a  couple  of  policemen,  who  swore  they  considered  him,  habit  and 
repute,  a  thief,  for  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  offence  charged. 
In  England  the  practice  is  more  humane,  in  refusing  this  aggra 
vation  founded  on  mere  police  opinion,  and  even  refusing  to  allow 
previous  convictions  to  go  before  the  jury,  to  operate,  as  they  must 
of  necessity  do,  to  the  prisoner's  prejudice,  and  to  eke  out  an  insuffi- 
cient proof.  The  accused  party  is  sometimes  so  juvenile,  that  not 
unfrequently  he  requires  to  be  elevated  at  the  bar,  so  that  the  jury 
may  perceive  that  it  is  a  fragment  of  humanity,  on  which  they  are 
gravely  called  on,  by  solemn  but  most  unmeaning  oath,  '  the  truth 
to  say  and  no  truth  to  conceal.'  The  proceedings  are  conducted 
with  a  solemnity  and  a  parade  of  the  formula  of  justice,  the  same 
as  if  the  charge  had  been  one  of  homicide,  and  the  criminal  one 
grown  gray  in  crime.  It  is  to  break  a  fly  on  the  wheel.  Jupiter 
Tonans  hurls  his  bolt  at  the  moth.  The  parents  of  the  child  would 
be  the  more  fitting  occupants  of  the  bar,  and  the  child  the  more 
suitable  tenant  of  the  school.  The  ferula  of  the  schoolmaster  would 
be  more  influential  of  good  than  the  mace  of  justice,  and  the 
Primer  and  Shorter  Catechism  better  authorities  than  even  Hume 
and  Alison,  whose  metaphysical  distinctions  of  crime  are  quoted 
with  gravity  against  the  boy  who  could  not  decipher  the  title-pages 
of  their  ponderous  volumes  on  '  Principles  and  Practice.'  The  trial, 
as  might  be  expected,  results  in  a  conviction ;  and  now  a  lengthened 
period  of  imprisonment  ensues,  which,  had  it  occurred  at  the  first, 
might  indeed  have  been,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  attended  with  bene- 
ficial results.  Whilst  under  this  more  extended  discipline  of  the  pri- 
son, the  conduct  of  the  youth  is  faultless,  and  the  progress  in  education 
encouraging ;  mental  powers,  hitherto  dormant,  are  developed  under 
cultivation ;  dispositions  and  affections  break  forth  at  the  voice  of 
kindness,  and  the  tendencies  to  evil  hide  themselves  at  the  firm  and 
calm  voice  of  censure.  All  these  moral  appliances  come  too  late : 
the  habits  are  formed  and  indurated :  the  bow  is  only  bent,  not 
broken.     The  monotonous  months  roll  on  their  wearied  course,  and 
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the  day  of  liberty  approaches,  marked  often  with  a  degree  of  rest- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  ominous  that  no  permanent 
good  has  been  accomplished.  The  prison  gate  is  thrown  open,  and 
with  it  the  floodgate  of  temptation.  The  youthful  spirits  are  elated 
at  the  fresh  air  of  heaven,  and  the  accustomed  sights  of  well-known 
and  frequented  scenes.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  refuge  of  the 
liberated  prisoner,  or  to  secure  him  honest  employment.  Not 
unfrequently  old  companions  in  guilt  reckon  the  day  of  release,  and 
watch  the  prison  gate  to  hail  the  relieved  prisoner,  and  to  welcome 
him,  often  by  a  display  of  dissipation  and  riot,  where  all  good  reso- 
lutions are  ridiculed,  and  mockery  made  of  all  serious  and  solemn 
impressions.  At  this  point  our  modern  system  of  prison  discipline 
and  criminal  reformation  halts,  and  leaves  unfinished  the  begun 
good.  The  wonder  is,  that  any  are  able  to  escape  the  entanglements 
that  beset  them  on  release,  and  not  that  so  many  return  to  criminal 
pursuits.  In  a  state  of  society  where  honest  men,  with  characters 
untainted,  can  scarcely  find  bread  by  labour,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  those  whose  characters  are  bankrupt  can  find  employment.  It 
may  be  he  has  been  taught  a  useful  trade  in  prison,  and  has  shown 
superior  skill  in  its  prosecution ;  but  out  of  prison,  no  opportunity 
is  afforded  him  of  applying  that  industry  in  an  honest  way.  If  he 
asks  charity,  he  is  told  to  go  and  work.  If  he  asks  work,  he  is  told 
there  is  none  for  such  as  he.  He  begins  to  think  that  society  and 
he  have  a  quarrel.  He  finds  himself  shunned  as  a  moral  leper. 
He  stalks  about  in  idleness,  shunning  the  daylight — owl-like,  he 
courts  the  night.  He  soon  affords  another  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  the  lines  in  the  infant  hymn,  that  '  Satan  finds  some  mischief 
still  for  idle  hands  to  do.'  A  spirit  of  recklessness,  discontent,  and 
revenge  takes  possession  of  his  heart.  It  is  this  class  in  large 
towns,  who  are  ready,  on  any  opportune  occasion,  to  make  an  out- 
break on  the  peace  of  society,  so  that  they  may  obtain  bread  or  booty 
in  the  confusion.  They  can  sink  no  lower,  and  entertain  some  hope 
of  an  undescribed  and  indefinite  advantage  in  change. 

"  The  criminal,  the  outline  of  whose  mournful  history  we  thus 
have  attempted  to  sketch,  now  commits  a  more  aggravated  offence. 
Formerly  it  was  an  offence  committed  individually,  and  marked  for 
cunning  rather  than  audacity ;  now  it  is  done  in  concert  with  others 
of  equal  age  and  advance  in  crime,  and  frequently  with  some  of 
the  other  sex, — the  best  helps  of  man  in  a  virtuous  course — the 
heaviest  and  surest  drag  in  the  downward  course  of  profligacy. 
The  offence,  too,  is  no  longer  the  simple  act  of  theft,  but  the  bolder 
one  of  housebreaking,  or  street  robbery.     A  trial  now  follows  at  the 
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justiciary ;  and  the  lad  of  sixteen,  having  already  run  the  curriculum 
of  the  criminal  courts,  receives  the  sentence  of  transportation  from 
a  land  which  has  little  of  attraction  for  him,  and  removal  from 
which  is  the  first  happy  event  of  his  sad  career. 

"  This  is  no  fanciful  sketch,  but  what  every  one  conversant  with 
the  administration  of  ciiminal  justice  cannot  fail  to  recognise  as 
true,  and  of  common  occurrence." 


No.  3. 

[Referred  to  at  page  60.] 

ABEKUEEN    INDDSTEIAL    SCHOOLS. 

On  this  subject  I  had  some  time  ago  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
the  subjoined  letter  from  Mr.  Sheriff  Watson,  the  distinguished 
founder  of  industrial  schools  for  very  poor  children  living  with  their 
parents. 

"  In  1841,  while  you  were  labouring  to  improve  our  prison  dis- 
cipline in  Scotland,  I  was  labouring  to  establish  schools  of  industry 
for  the  destitute.  Our  cognate  occupations  naturally  drew  us  to- 
gether, and  you  were  among  the  first  to  encourage  me  to  prosecute 
the  then  doubtful  experiment.  You  always  predicted  success,  and 
I  know  that  you  will  be  gratified  to  hear  that  your  predictions  have, 
to  a  gi-eat  extent,  been  verified.  The  troops  of  vagrant  children 
that  then  preyed  upon  the  public  have  all  found  a  safe  asylum  in 
the  several  schools  of  industry ;  and  the  now  comparatively  small 
number  of  juvenile  delinquents  that  still  find  their  way  into  prison, 
are  not,  as  formerly,  the  children  of  destitution,  but  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  intemperance  and  crime.  If  we  could  restrict  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquor  out  of  prison,  as  you  have  done  it  within,  a 
juvenile  delinquent  would  now  seldom  be  seen  within  its  walls ;  but 
no  ordinary  woi'king  man's  wages  can  stand  the  drain  of  the  spirit 
shop,  and  the  demands  of  his  children  for  food  and  education,  and 
it  too  often  happens  that  the  whisky-seller  has  the  preference,  and 
juvenile  delinquency,  as  it  is  absurdly  called,  still  disgraces  our 
country. 

"  The  schools  are  all  in  a  flourishing  condition;  the  attendance 
regular,  the  work  and  education  satisfactory,  and  the  discipline  per- 
fect. The  other  day,  when  the  doctor  was  making  his  last  visit  to 
a  child  who  had  fever,  he  found  her  in  tears,  and  asking  what  was 
the  matter,  the  mother  replied,   '  Indeed,  doctor,  she  is  breaking 
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her  heart  to  get  back  to  school,  and  you  must  let  her  return  to- 
morrow.' 

"  I  think  you  were  among  those  who  wondered  what  would  be- 
come of  the  children  when  they  left  school  *.  In  this  matter  we 
have  found  no  difficulty.  The  demand  for  our  young  labourers  has 
always  been  equal  to  the  supply,  and  of  late  a  large  proportion  of 
the  female  children  have  gone  from  school  into  respectable  domestic 
service,  and,  from  all  we  can  learn,  have  in  general  given  entire 
satisfaction. 

"  The  importance  of  industrial  school  training  is  now  universally 
acknowledged,  and  if  it  were  faithfully  and  systematically  carried 
out,  would  form  a  centre  of  attraction  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. The  poor  would  learn  that  they  were  loved,  esteemed, 
and  trusted,  and  the  rich  would  feel  that  it  was  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive ;  and  it  would  soon  become  manifest  that  the 
widows'  prayers,  and  the  orphans'  thanks,  were  of  more  avail  in 
warding  off  national  convulsion,  than  all  the  purchased  batons  and 
bayonets  of  the  empire." 

Though  the  children  pass  the  day  and  take  their  meals  at  the 
schools,  they  sleep  at  the  houses  of  their  parents ;  the  preservation 
of  the  parental  tie  being  a  main  principle  adopted.  It  is  believed 
that  through  the  children  the  humanising  influence  of  the  schools 
is  extended  in  a  certain  degree  even  to  the  parents,  and  to  the 
other  members  of  the  family. 

The  boys  are  chiefly  employed  in  net-making,  and  picking 
oakum,  and  the  girls  in  sewing;  a  portion  of  the  time  being  occu- 
pied in  ordinary  elementary  instruction.  The  food  is,  of  course, 
of  the  plainest  quality,  consisting  chiefly  of  oatmeal  porridge  and 
barley  broth. 

The  present  number  of  children  is  about  300,  of  whom  about 
130  are  boys,  and  170  girls. 

The  following  statement  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Watson : — 

"  I  have  alluded  to  the  wretched  condition  in  which  the  children 
of  the  destitute  made  their  first  appearance  at  the  industrial  schools. 
In  general  they  were  alike  dwarfish  in  body  and  mind.  A  child  of 
ten  years  of  age  looked  like  an  ordinary  child  of  seven,  and  many 
thought  that  no  subsequent  culture  could  ever  compensate  for  the 

*  On  this  point  the  worthy  sheriff's  meinory  must,  I  think,  mislead  him  ; 
since  long  before  the  time  he  speaks  of  I  had  become  aware  of  the  ease  with 
which  employment  can  be  obtained  for  children  who  have  been  trained  to 
productive  industry  ;  and  had  given  much  infonnation  on  the  subject  in  my 
work  on  "  National  Education." 
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bad  effects  of  early  neglect.  They  were,  indeed,  unpromising  sub- 
jects; and  the  most  sanguine  enteitained  very  moderate  expecta- 
tions of  any  high  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  improvement. 
But  to  have  left  them  in  their  original  condition  would  have  been 
to  have  consigned  them  to  certain  misery  and  ruin.  A  few  might 
have  made  some  efforts,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  rise  to  honest 
independence,  but  the  greater  number  would  have  sunk  deeper  and 
deeper  in  dishonesty,  and  soon  terminated  their  wretched  career 
in  debauchery  or  want.  Many  would  have  become  inmates  of  the 
jail,  and  subjects  for  transportation ;  but,  unable  to  support  them- 
selves, they  would  in  every  condition  have  been  alike  pestilential 
and  expensive  to  the  community.  From  many  of  the  evils  to  which 
their  youth  was  exposed,  the  industrial  school  would  exempt  them, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  instruction  and  training  would  raise  them  so 
much  nearer  to  an  equality  with  their  fellow  citizens,  that  they  would 
have  a  probable  chance  of  success  in  the  hard  battle  of  life  that 
awaited  them.  This  hope  has  not  been  disappointed.  Instead  of  the 
puny,  pigmy,  feeble,  and  deformed  creatures  that  formerly  presented 
themselves,  we  have  now,  after  several  years  of  wholesome  nurture, 
careful  training,  and  useful  instruction,  all  the  appearance  of  bloom- 
ing, healthful,  robust,  active,  intelligent  children.  Formerly  they 
were  a  burden  to  the  State,  and  would  have  been  a  torment  to  the 
penal  colony ;  now  they  are  capable  of  being  self-sustaining,  and 
ere  long  would  be  a  valued  prize  as  emigrants  to  any  British  settle- 
ment. Instead  of  spending  the  trying  years  of  childhood  in  the 
commission  of  crime  and  the  enduring  of  punishment,  they  are  now 
employing  their  time  happily  in  acquiring  cleanly  and  industrious 
habits,  useful  knowledge,  and  religious  information — and  the  change 
is  no  less  agreeable  and  beneficial  to  them  than  it  is  salutary  and 
economical  to  the  public." 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  think  at  how  small  an  expense  all  this 
good  work  is  effected.  Deducting  the  money  received  for  the 
labour  of  the  children  (for,  young  as  most  of  them  are,  all  are 
required  to  work,  useful  employment  being  justly  regarded  as  a 
most  important  part  of  their  education),  the  annual  cost  per  head, 
of  feeding  and  instructing  these  children,  is  less  than  5Z.  Indeed, 
the  simple  and  inexpensive  means  by  which  great  results  may  be 
obtained  has  seldom  been  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  the  in- 
dustrial schools  of  Aberdeen.  No  grand  edifice  was  erected,  and 
no  large  staff  of  officers  engaged  ;  but,  partly  by  the  hands  of  the 
children  themselves,  a  plain  old  building,  which  was  obtained  at  a 
very  low  rent,  was  whitewashed  and  fitted  up  with  a  few  benches 
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and  tables ;  and  two  or  three  zealous  and  intelligent  persons  of 
the  working  class  engaged  to  superintend  the  little  scholars. 

The  only  drawback  in  the  case — but  I  confess  it  is  a  very  serious 
one — is  the  danger  which  must  always  exist,  when  destitution  is 
made  the  qualification  for  admission  to  an  asylum,  of  diminishing 
the  general  motives,  among  the  labouring  population,  to  industry 
and  providence ;  a  danger  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  only  be  effec- 
tually guarded  against  by  holding  every  parent  responsible  for  the 
cost  incurred  in  maintaining  and  educating  his  child.  When  a 
child  has  become  either  a  beggar  or  a  thief,  there  is  prima  facie 
evidence  that  his  parents  have  neglected  to  perform  their  duty  of 
supporting  and  properly  training  him ;  and  then  it  surely  becomes 
the  right  if  not  the  duty  of  the  State  to  step  in  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  young  member  of  the  general  flock  going  astray,  and 
if  fault  exist,  to  take  the  further  management  of  the  child  into  its 
own  care,  and  to  compel  the  parents  to  pay  the  expense. 

In  the  absence,  however,  of  a  good  poor-law,  effective  alike  in 
affording  relief  and  in  enforcing  repayment  for  such  relief  by  those 
on  whom  the  burden  ought  to  fall,  such  industrial  schools  as  those 
established  by  Mr.  Watson  are,  with  all  their  drawbacks,  probably 
productive  of  a  large  balance  of  good ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  at  the  time  Mr.  Watson  commenced  his  labours,  the  poor-law 
of  Scotland,  still  very  imperfect  in  principle,  was  feeble  and  in- 
efficient also  in  administration. 

After  the  success  of  the  industrial  schools  at  Aberdeen,  in  the 
attainment  at  least  of  their  immediate  object,  had  been  fully  esta- 
blished, similar  schools  were  opened  at  Perth,  Dundee,  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow,  and  afterwards,  though  chiefly  under  the  ill-chosen 
name  of  "  Ragged  Schools,"  in  different  parts  of  England,  where, 
however,  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  them  as  in  Scotland, 
and  where  they  might  be  advantageously  supplanted  by  well-con- 
ducted industrial  schools  under  the  poor-law,  as  they  may  also  in 
Scotland,  when  the  poor-law  of  that  country  has  been  improved. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  industrial  schools  of  Aberdeen 
were  made  by  Mr.  Thompson,  chairman  of  the  Prison  Board  of 
Aberdeenshire,  who  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  their 
welfare,  at  the  late  Conference  at  Birmingham  on  Preventive  and 
Reformatory  Schools  : — 

"  When  we  began  this  plan  there  were  in  Aberdeen  280  children 
known  to  the  police,  who  lived  constantly  by  begging  and  petty 
thefts.  For  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  scarcely  one  has  been 
seen.     Cases  do  occasionally  occur,  but  they  are  very  rare.     We 
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have  almost  completely  succeeded  in  extirpating  the  race  of  juvenile 
beggars  in  Aberdeen.  The  next  step  in  the  history  of  our  expe- 
rience is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  all.  Our  establishment 
at  first,  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  school,  certainly  cleared  the  streets  of 
one  part  of  the  juvenile  delinquents,  but  neither  the  worst  nor  the 
most  dangerous  class.  Those  whom  we  caught  on  the  second  occa- 
sion were  those  training  up  manifestly  to  fill  our  prison  cells.  Now, 
what  are  the  results  as  to  them  ?  The  number  of  boys  and  girls  in 
the  schools  last  described  are  generally  about  100,  of  those  who 
have  been  at  this  school;  seventy-one  have,  since  we  opened,  been 
placed  in  situations,  where  they  are  now  maintaining  themselves  by 
their  own  honest  industry ;  and  what  is,  perhaps,  still  more  satis- 
factory, of  the  whole  171  who  have  passed,  or  are  now  passing, 
through  our  hands,  not  one  individual  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
police  for  any  offence,  great  or  small.  When  the  schools  were  first 
started,  like  many  other  new  and  untried  schemes,  they  met  with 
considerable  opposition  ;  but  a  few  resolute  friends  stood  by  them. 
The  first  success  was  not  very  obvious ;  and  after  they  had  been 
opened  about  two  yeai's  the  funds  fell  off,  and  we  experienced  that 
'  excruciating  agony,'  want  of  money,  which  was  referred  to  by  one 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
number  of  children  in  the  schools  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible point.  But  by  this  time  the  scheme  had  begun  to  take  some 
little  hold  of  the  public  mind ;  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  tell  you  that 
the  working  classes  of  Aberdeen  came  forward  and  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  that  the  schools  should  not  be  given  up,  but  that  if 
possible  they  should  be  carried  on  and  extended,  They  offered  to 
raise  subscriptions  among  themselves,  and  subscription  papers  were 
accordingly  carried  round,  both  among  the  higher  and  among  the 
lower  classes ;  and  I  have  to  say,  that  of  the  whole  amount  contri- 
buted, two-thirds  [or  about  £200]  came  from  the  hard  earnings  of 
the  working  men  and  working  women  of  Aberdeen.  By  this  most 
happy  and  timely  addition  to  the  funds,  we  were  enabled  to  get  over 
the  difficulties  which  threatened  us,  and  we  have  been  just  able  to 
keep  moving  ever  since." 

Further  details  relating  to  the  Aberdeen  Schools  of  Industry  are 
given  in  a  small  work  lately  published  by  Mr.  Thompson,  entitled 
"  Social  Evils." 
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[Referred  to  at  page  97.] 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  VISIT  BY  MR.  FREDERIC  HILL  TO  ONE  OP  THE 
WORST  DISTRICTS  IN  GLASGOW,  TAKEN  FROM  HIS  REPORT  FOR 
1837. 

"  I  WAS  requested  by  the  Magistrates  of  Gorbals  to  inspect  a  district 
which  they  informed  me  abounded  at  the  same  time  in  poverty, 
disease,  and  crime.  The  greater  part  of  the  district  is  not  in 
Gorbals  itself,  but  is  almost  close  to  it,  a  bridge  across  the  Clyde 
connecting  the  two.  This  portion  of  the  district,  which  I  afterwards 
learned  from  Captain  Miller,  the  superintendent  of  police,  is  quite 
the  worst  in  Glasgow,  is  a  compact  mass  of  building  intersected 
only  by  narrow  wynds.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Trongate, 
on  the  east  by  King-street,  on  the  south  by  the  Bridgegate,  and  on 
the  west  by  Stockwell-street. 

"I  examined  part  of  this  district  in  company  with  the  Magistrates 
of  Gorbals,  and  the  next  day  explored  an  additional  portion  in  com- 
pany with  Captain  Miller,  Mr.  Brebner,  governor  of  the  Glasgow 
prison,  and  a  police-ofl&cer.  On  all  sides  there  were  appearances 
of  discomfort;  families  crowded  into  dark,  ill- ventilated  rooms, 
with  dirty  children  at  the  doors,  and  heaps  of  steaming  manure 
before  the  windows.  Though  it  was  the  middle  of  the  day  at  the 
time  of  my  second  visit,  we  found  many  of  the  inhabitants  in 
bed,  the  night  having  probably  been  passed  in  crime  or  debauchery. 
In  several  instances  1  observed  persons  of  different  sexes  sleep- 
ing in  considerable  numbers  in  the  same  room.  In  one  case  I 
remarked  a  child  lying  on  a  heap  of  shavings,  and  looking  very 
ill.  On  inquiry  I  was  told  that  it  had  the  typhus  fever ;  and  I 
was  not  at  all  surprised  at  this,  for  I  had  been  previously  informed 
by  Dr.  Cowan,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  fever  hospital,  and  a 
writer  on  the  medical  statistics  of  Glasgow,  that  this  district  is 
never  free  from  fever.  Indeed,  in  passing  through  the  place,  the 
sources  of  fever  are  but  too  conspicuous. 

"  The  frequent  sounds  of  the  Irish  brogue  showed  from  what  land 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  wanderers.  Many  of 
them  also  are,  I  believe,  Highlanders,  who,  in  the  necessary  progress 
of  agricultural  improvement,  have  been  compelled  to  leave  their 
native  glens.  As  there  is  no  poor-law  in  Scotland  for  the  able-bodied, 
these  unfortunate  people  appear  frequently  to  take  shelter  in  th» 
towns ;   thus  adding  to  the  apparent  amount  of  urban  crime 
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"  On  descending  the  stairs  of  one  of  the  old  frail  tenements  that 
we  examined,  I  was  told  that  the  place  is  known  by  the  significant 
name  of  Flea  Hall.  Most  of  the  shops  in  these  wynds,  Captain 
Miller  informed  me,  are  kept  by  receivers  of  stolen  goods.  The 
inhabitants  of  one  of  the  wynds,  indeed,  have  so  bad  a  character, 
that  Captain  Miller  finds  it  necessary  to  keep  a  police-officer  con- 
stantly stationed  in  it.  Our  progress  through  this  abode  of  crime, 
of  course,  made  a  commotion  among  the  occupants,  and  we  had  soon 
a  crowd  of  attendants,  among  whom  Captain  Miller  and  Mr.  Brebner 
recognised  many  who  were  but  too  well  known  to  them.  In  some 
instances  there  was  a  hesitation  about  admitting  us,  but  the,  to  them, 
familiar  cry  of  Police !  was  instantly  followed  by  the  turning  of  the 
lock  and  opening  of  the  door.     In  one  place,  we  found  a  party  of 

house-breakers,  among  whom  was  the  notorious ,  who,  however, 

has,  T  believe,  hitherto  always  contrived  to  escape  conviction ;  arising 
in  part,  no  doubt,  from  the  strictness  of  the  Scottish  law  in  always 
requii'ing  two  witnesses.  Captain  Miller  showed  me  a  room  in 
another  house  in  which  a  murder  had  been  committed  about  a  fort- 
night before.  '  He  arrived  at  the  spot,'  he  said,  '  very  soon  after 
the  deed  had  been  perpetrated,  and  found  the  body  of  the  murdered 
woman  still  warm,  and  lying  across  the  bedstead.  In  the  same  room, 
in  one  corner  of  the  floor,  were  two  girls,  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  old,  who  did  not  seem  even  to  have  been  sufficiently  roused  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  murder  to  quit  their  bed ! ' 

"The  object  of  the  magistrates  of  Gorbals  in  requesting  me  to 
visit  this  part  of  the  town,  was  to  explain  the  importance,  as  a 
means  of  breaking  up  a  kind  of  fortress  of  crime  and  disease,  of 
some  improvements  which  they  are  desirous  of  seeing  carried  into 
execution.  These  improvements  consist  chiefly  in  the  opening  of 
good  wide  streets,  in  various  directions ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  object  would  be,  in  part  at  least,  attained,  and  a  most 
salutary  effect  produced,  by  the  alterations  which  they  propose.  In 
addition,  however,  the  district  should  be  vigorously  weeded  of  the 
worst  part  of  its  population,  and  these  latter  placed  for  long  periods 
(in  many  cases  for  life)  in  a  well-regulated  prison.  Such  a  course 
would  probably  prove  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  offenders  them- 
selves as  for  society  at  large." 
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AN  ACCOUNT,  WRITTEN  BY  THE  CHAPLAIN,  OF  A  MAN  WHO  ENTERED 
THE  PRISON  OF  GLASGOW,  IN  ORDER  TO  PUT  HIMSELF  IN  A 
POSITION    TO    BE    CURED    OF   A    CONFIRMED    HABIT   OF   DRINKING. 

"  W.  B.  is  about  the  age  of  forty ;  is  a  married  man  with  a  family. 
By  trade  he  is  a  stocking-weaver;  an  excellent  workman,  giving 
ample  satisfaction  to  his  employers  when  he  can  continue  sober  and 
steady.  Some  years  ago,  however,  he  was  led  into  habits  of  intem- 
perance, which,  in  the  end,  unfitted  him  altogether  for  regular  work. 
He  confesses  that  he  spent  all  his  gains  in  the  public-house,  and 
completely  neglected  his  family.  The  evening  debauch  made  him 
incapable  of  application  to  his  work  next  morning.  Headache  and 
lassitude  in  the  morning  urged  him  to  seek  again  the  relief  of  the 
same  stimulant,  and  he  continued  to  drink  during  the  day  as  often 
as  he  could  get  the  means.  This  continued  from  week  to  week,  till 
exhaustion  of  strength  or  of  money  brought  him  to  his  sober  senses. 
He  even  repeatedly  sold  or  pawned  the  furniture  of  the  house  or 
his  own  clothes,  which  were  as  often  repurchased  or  redeemed  by 
his  wife,  who  was  exemplary  and  industrious,  or  by  the  aid  of  her 

friends.     B saw  the  folly  of  his  conduct,  and  was  conscious  of 

the  ruin  and  misery  he  was  bringing  upon  himself  and  his  family ;  he 
determined  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  recover  himself,  and  three  or 
four  times  joined  a  total-abstinence  society,  and  continued  a  member 
for  a  short  time.  But  his  habits  were  too  confirmed,  and  his  propen- 
sity for  strong  drink  too  great,  and  he  could  not  resist  the  temptations 
which  his  intemperate  companions  did  not  fail  to  throw  in  his  way. 
He  soon,  on  each  occasion,  broke  his  vow,  and  became  as  bad  as 
ever,  or  even  felt  that  he  was  becoming  more  and  more  a  helpless 
victim  of  abandoned  and  beastly  drunkenness.  His  habits,  how- 
ever, led  him  to  the  commission  of  no  crime,  and  he  still  retained 
the  wish  without  the  power  of  reforming  himself.  In  these  circum- 
stances, and  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  called  with  one  of  his 
employers  on  the  governor  of  the  Glasgow  prison,  and  begged  as  a 
favour  to  be  admitted  as  a  voluntary  inmate  of  the  establishment 
for  some  time.  His  request  was  complied  with ;  a  stocking-frame 
got;  and  he  entered  and  commenced  work,  submitting  to  all  the 
rules  of  the  place.  He  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  dissipated  man 
whose  constitution  would  soon  have  given  way  to  the  excesses  in 
which  he  indulged.  For  some  days  the  solitude  hung  wearisomely 
upon  him,  and  his  craving  for  drink  visited  him  occasionally.  But, 
in  a  short  time,  both  left  him ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  cheerful  and  con- 
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tented  individual  in  the  prison.  His  looks  improved  with  the  return 
of  regular  habits  and  a  healthy  appetite.  He  wrought  diligently, 
and  felt  the  beneficial  change  so  strongly,  that  he  has  determined, 
I  believe  with  more  sincerity  than  ever  before,  and  I  think  will  ad- 
here to  the  determination,  of  renouncing  for  ever  his  intemperate 
habits  when  he  shall  return  to  his  home  and  work.  He  has  felt  no 
bad  effects  from  the  sudden  abstraction  of  whisky;  on  the  contrary, 
the  effects  produced  are  altogether  such  as  he  and  his  best  friends 
could  wish. 

"  Glasgow,  North  Prison,  1st  May,  1841." 
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NATIONAL    FORCE. ECONOMICAL    DEFENCE     OF    THE     COUNTRY     FROM 

INTERNAL   TUMULT   AND    FOREIGN   AGGRESSION. 

Reprinted  with   Notes   (distinguished  by  Numbers),   bringing  the    Matter 
up  to  the  present  Time. 

PREFACE. 

The  outlines  of  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  following  pages  have 
long  been  before  my  mind  (and  have  been  glanced  at  in  one  of  my 
Reports),  in  reference  chiefly  to  a  greater  security  from  domestic 
tumult,  and  to  the  suppression  and  prevention  of  crime ;  a  subject 
which  has  for  many  years  occupied  much  of  my  attention,  and  in 
which,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  I  have,  as  an  Inspector  of 
Prisons,  been  officially  interested. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  plan  proposed  would  be  efficacious 
also  in  guarding  us  from  foreign  aggression,  and  would,  at  the  same 
time,  be  free  from  most  of  those  evils,  the  fear  of  which  produces 
so  loud  a  protest  against  an  augmentation  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
external  defence. 

I  need  scarcely  state  that,  in  offering  the  following  suggestions 
for  consideration,  I  appear  wholly  in  a  private  capacity,  and  that  I 
do  not  presume  to  claim  for  them  any  additional  weight  from  the 
circumstance  of  my  having  the  honour  to  hold  an  office  under 
Government. 
Belle  Vue,  Hampstead,  10th  February,  1848. 


NATIONAL  FORCE. 
The  public  mind  is  at  present  strongly  turned  towards  the  sub- 
ject of  national  defence;  an  increasing  fear  being  felt  by  a  con- 

c  c 
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eiderable  portion  of  the  community  lest  the  peace  of  Europe  should 
suddenly  break  up  with  an  invasion  of  our  country. 

Without  inquiring  how  far  such  fears  are  well  grounded,  few 
persons  will  dispute  the  necessity  of  having  the  country  at  all  times 
in  a  state  to  afford  complete  protection  to  life  and  property  from 
attack  of  any  kind,  whether  internal  or  external. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  who  maintain,  that,  as  regards  foreign 
aggressors,  we  ought  tamely  to  submit,  whatever  be  the  wrong  done 
to  us ;  and  that  we  should  cling  to  peace  on  any  terms.  But  even 
these  do  not  seem  prepared  to  carry  out  their  theory  of  non-resistance 
to  the  extent  of  abolishing  the  police.  Yet  what  difference  in  principle 
can  there  be  in  defending  one's  pocket  and  throat  from  a  native 
robber  or  murderer,  and  in  resisting  an  aggressor  who  speaks  a 
foreign  language  ? 

If  proof  were  wanting  that  abstaining  from  aggression  ourselves 
is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  aggression  by  others,  we  have  only  to 
recall  to  mind  the  war  on  the  unoffending  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  in  past  ages,  the  attack  on  Switzerland  during  the  French  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  the  massacre  of  the  peaceful  and  industrious 
Sciotes  in  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Greece. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  unjust  and  foolish  to  suppose 
that  all  nations  but  our  own  consist  of  marauders  and  cut- throats, 
it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  erroneous  to  imagine  every  other 
people  to  be  so  moral  as  always  to  act  from  pure  motives,  or  so 
enlightened  as  in  all  cases  to  take  a  correct  view  of  their  own  in- 
terests. 

While,  however,  the  great  body  of  rational  men  maintain  the 
necessity  of  efficient  protection  from  aggression  of  all  kinds,  and 
from  all  quarters,  the  opinion  is  rapidly  spreading,  that  in  the  main- 
tainauce,  whether  of  a  police  or  of  an  army  or  navy,  protection  ought 
to  be  our  sole  object :  that  the  power  which  they  give  ought  to  be 
directed  against  the  bad  portion  of  mankind  only,  never  against  the 
good ;  that  to  use  the  police  to  curb  and  hamper  all  classes,  whether 
ill  or  well  disposed,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  is  a  gross 
abuse ;  and  that  to  attack  quiet  and  inoffensive  countries  is  to  act 
as  a  nation  of  bandits. 

It  is  true  that  offensive  warfare  may  sometimes  be  necessary, 
as  in  the  attack  on  Algiers  and  other  piratical  States.  But  in  these, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  the  single  object  in  view  should  be  protection, 
never  aggrandizement ;  and  no  greater  infringement  should  be  made 
on  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  State  which  is  attacked,  than 
is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  this  object;  in  the  same  way  that 
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no  more  punishment  and  pain  ought  to  he  inflicted  on  an  ordinary 
offender  than  is  requisite  for  the  prevention  of  crime. 

The  great  problem  seems  to  be  how  to  obtain  efficient  protection 
for  life  and  property,  whether  from  domestic  or  foreign  foes, — 1st, 
at  a  moderate  cost  to  the  community  (lest  a  large  portion  of  the  very 
property  to  be  defended  be  eaten  up  in  the  means  of  defence); 
and,  2ndly,  so  as  not  to  create  a  power  which  may  be  turned  into 
an  engine  of  either  domestic  or  foreign  aggression,  and  directed 
against  those  very  things  which  it  was  created  to  protect — our  lives, 
our  property,  and  our  freedom. 

In  attempting  to  solve  this  problem,  we  stand  on  the  vantage- 
ground  of  long  experience.  History  points  out  to  us  various  errors 
which  have  been  committed,  and  the  consequences  of  these  errors ; 
and  we  may  now  hope  to  obtain  the  desired  good  without  any  great 
alloy  of  evil. 

INTERNAL   SECURITY. 

As  regards  internal  security,  it  has  been  shown  in  our  own 
country,  that  a  body  may  be  organized,  which  shall  be  of  great  ser- 
vice in  the  detection  and  prevention  of  crime,  and  which,  neverthe- 
less, shall  not  interfere  with  the  personal  freedom  of  the  well-dis- 
posed— the  great  body  of  the  people ;  much  less  carry  on  a  system 
of  espionage  (thank  Heaven,  we  have  no  English  name  for  the 
practice !)  degrading  alike  to  the  police  and  to  the  community. 

While,  however,  much  protection  to  life  and  property  is  now 
afforded  in  England,  and  more  than  at  any  previous  period,  it  is 
notorious  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  protection  is  still 
insufficient,  especially  when  there  exist  any  unusual  causes  of  disorder 
or  tumult ;  such  as  severe  want  acting  on  an  ignorant  population ; 
or  attempts  to  coerce  employers  and  fellow-workers  by  unions,  in 
which  objects  are  sought  to  be  attained  by  means  the  cruelty  of 
which  is  only  exceeded  by  their  folly. 

Though  happily  the  leaders  in  these  unions  are  now  gradually 
losing  their  power  by  the  increased  diffusion  of  intelligence  and 
knowledge,  I  am  convinced  that  the  rules  of  these  unions,  and  the 
measures  taken  to  enforce  them,  still  form  the  greatest  tyranny  in 
the  country.  Indeed,  even  the  Irish  outrages  may  be  traced  to  the 
same  principle  on  which  so  many  Trades'  Unions  act — a  determina- 
tion to  force  upon  others,  even  by  the  most  violent  means,  their  own 
views  of  what  is  just,  or  at  least  of  what  is  conducive  to  their  own 
interests. 

In  my  Eleventh  Report  on  the  Prisons  of  Scotland,  page  xv., 
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I  gave  an  account  of  a  lamentable  outrage  directed  against  the  life 
and  property  of  a  benevolent  manufacturer  at  Dunfermline ;  an 
outrage  in  which  more  than  a  thousand  persons  were  engaged,  and 
against  which  the  people  employed  in  the  establishment,  though 
well  affected  towards  their  master,  did  not  venture  on  any  resistance. 

If  the  masters,  however,  suffer  by  such  tyranny,  it  presses  with 
increased  weight  upon  the  more  unprotected  workpeople. 

The  following  statement  was  lately  made  to  me  by  an  inmate  of 
the  county  prison  at  Kirkdale,  near  Liverpool ;  and  the  chaplain  of 
the  prison  stated  that,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  man,  he  should 
believe  what  he  said  : — 

"  I  am  a  collier.  I  was  born  at  St.  Helen's,  and  have  lived  there 
most  of  my  life.  I  have  been  three  times  in  prison,  each  time  for 
stealing.  I  was  driven  each  time  by  want  to  steal.  I  have  some- 
times been  two  or  three  days  without  anything  to  eat.  I  applied 
several  times  to  the  parish,  but  they  would  not  do  anything  for  me. 
...  I  could  not  get  any  work,  because  I  did  not  belong  to  the 
union.  The  masters  would  have  employed  me,  but  the  men  would 
not  let  them.  Every  man  when  he  first  joins  the  union  has  to  pay 
a  guinea,  and  I  had  not  the  money.  I  was  anxious  to  work,  but  I  was 
not  allowed.  I  had  got  out  of  the  union  in  consequence  of  getting 
behind  with  my  union-money,  and  not  being  able  to  pay  up.  I  had 
been  ill  for  some  time,  and  could  not  work  or  earn  any  money." 

The  chaplain  of  this  prison  added,  that  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  two  sawyers  had  been  murdered  in  consequence  of  their 
continuing  to  work  contrary  to  the  orders  of  one  of  the  unions. 

The  following  statement  was  lately  made  to  me  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Police  at  Sheffield,  who  said  that  he  could  occupy  the 
whole  day  in  reciting  similar  cases. 

Some  of  the  unions,  he  stated,  forbid  those  employed  at  their  trade, 
whether  in  the  unions  or  not,  to  work  more  than  a  certain  number 
of  days  per  week,  and  restrict  them  to  a  certain  number  of  hours 
on  those  days.  The  following  case  he  mentioned  as  illustrative  of 
the  evils  arising  from  this  tyrannical  interference  with  the  liberties 
of  others : — 

"  Some  time  ago,  a  Sheffield  manufacturer  received  a  large  order 
from  America,  which  he  was  required  to  complete  by  a  certain  time, 
the  goods  having  to  be  despatched  by  a  particular  vessel.  The  last 
day  of  the  term  had  arrived,  and  the  work  was  nearly  finished,  when, 
at  four  o'clock  (the  day  being  Saturday),  the  foreman  came  to  the 
manufacturer  and  told  him  that  the  men  were  leaving  their  work, 
and  that  the  goods  would  not  be  finished  in  time.    The  manufacturer 
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directed  that  the  men  should  be  immediately  assembled ;  and  he 
told  them  that,  if  they  went  before  the  work  was  completed,  he 
should  lose  several  thousand  pounds.  He  said,  they  knew  that 
a  few  hours  would  be  sufficient  for  all  that  remained  to  be  done, 
and  that  he  must  insist  upon  their  completing  their  task.  He  re- 
minded them  that  he  had  always  been  considerate  of  their  interests; 
and  said  it  was  monstrous  that,  in  a  case  in  which  he  had  so  large  a 
stake,  his  own  interest  should  be  set  at  nought,  and  this,  too,  when 
he  was  willing  to  give  them  the  full  value  of  every  stroke  of  work 
they  performed.  He  added,  that  if  they  persisted  in  quitting  the 
manufactory  at  that  hour,  and  leaving  the  work  unfinished,  not  one 
of  them  should  ever  return,  be  the  consequence  to  himself  what  it 
might.  The  men  replied  that  they  knew  he  had  always  been  a  kind 
master  to  them,  but  that  they  were  not  allowed  by  the  union  to 
work  after  four  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon  ;  they  added,  however, 
that  if  he  would  give  them  a  little  time  to  discuss  the  matter,  they 
would  think  whether  anything  could  be  done.  The  manufacturer 
consented  to  this,  and  allowed  them  ten  minutes  to  come  to  a  deter- 
mination. At  the  end  of  that  time  the  men  sent  a  deputation  to 
him  to  say  that  they  had  resolved  to  go  on  with  the  work,  provided 
he  would  undertake  to  protect  them  from  attack ;  recommending 
that  he  should  also  take  measures  for  protecting  himself.  The 
manufacturer  replied  that  he  would  do  his  best ;  and  he  sent  imme- 
diately for  the  Superintendent  of  Police  to  consult  with  him.  The 
Superintendent  promised  to  give  the  protection  required ;  and  for 
that  purpose  was  obliged  to  station  a  police-officer  near  the  house  of 
each  of  the  workmen  belonging  to  the  manufactory;  and  these 
officers  guarded  the  men  to  and  from  their  work.  This  went  on  for 
some  months ;  but  at  length,  the  workmen  being  weary  of  such  a 
state  of  danger  and  trammel,  their  employer  consented  to  pay  a 
large  fine  to  the  union  as  a  penalty  for  their  offence,  on  condition 
that  they  should  no  longer  be  exposed  to  persecution." 

A  manufacturer  at  Sheffield  having  thought  proper  to  employ 
some  men  who  did  not  belong  to  a  union,  an  attempt  has  been  made, 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  and  since  my  visit  to  Sheffield,  to  blow 
up  his  warehouse  by  gunpowder. 

Reference  might  be  made  to  the  formidable  riots  in  184'2,  to 
the  great  strikes  at  Glasgow  and  Preston,  and  to  other  outrages ; 
but  the  present  insecurity  of  property,  and  sometimes  of  life  itself, 
against  popular  violence,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  is  too 
notorious  to  require  proof. 
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EXTERNAL   PROTECTION. 

As  regards  our  state  of  protection  from  foreign  aggression,  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion ;  but  all  would  probably  agree,  that  if 
a  provision  for  efficient  protection  against  domestic  enemies  could  at 
the  same  time,  and  at  little  or  no  additional  expense,  be  made 
greatly  to  strengthen  our  position  for  resisting  enemies  from  abroad, 
it  would  be  an  important  advantage ;  especially  if  the  plan  held  out 
the  prospect  of  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  standing  army.  For 
although  most  persons  admit  the  necessity  of  a  standing  army  of 
some  amount  in  the  present  low  state  of  general  civilization,  very 
many  are  now  alive  to  the  great  evils  inseparably  connected  with  its 
existence. 

Not  to  enlarge  upon  the  enormous  cost  of  a  large  standing  army, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  upon  a  point  to  which  I  have 
directed  some  attention,  namely,  its 

INJURY   TO   PUBLIC    MORALITY. 

Many  circumstances  tend  to  keep  the  army  in  a  comparatively 
low  moral  condition,  and  thereby  to  act  injuriously  on  public  morals. 

The  early  removal  from  parental  influence — the  recklessness  fre- 
quently induced  by  the  feeling  that,  in  a  moment  of  anger  or  partial 
intoxication,  an  engagement  has  been  entered  into  fatal  to  the 
person's  happiness,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  shake  off — the 
forced  association  with  the  rude,  the  violent,  and  the  vicious — the 
idleness  of  the  barrack-life,  with  its  temptations  to  drinking  and 
gambling,  alternating  with  the  mad  excitement,  great  bodily  fatigue, 
and  exposure  to  cold,  hunger,  and  sickness,  attendant  on  most  kinds 
of  warfare — the  thirst  for  plunder,  excited  by  the  opportunities  for 
military  licence,  and  the  practice  of  giving  prize-money — the  impro- 
vidence arising  from  the  irregular  gains  of  a  soldier,  and  the 
constant  feeling  of  the  great  uncertainty  of  his  life — the  habits  of 
licentiousness  caused  by  the  difficulties  in  entering  into  the  mamage 
state — and  the  little  regard  for  character  generally  felt  by  those 
who  are  for  ever  moving  from  place  to  place — these,  and  other 
causes,  must  act  with  baneful  effect  on  the  moral  character  of  the 
soldiers  themselves,  and  through  them  on  the  people  generally. 

At  Chester,  the  extent  of  prostitution  (attributed,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  a  station  for  troops)  was 
lately  described  by  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  as  being  'awful;' 
though,  bad  as  it  is,  it  was  stated,  by  the  Governor  of  the  city  gaol, 
to  have  been  still  worse  at  the  time  of  the  war. 
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I  was  informed,  that  not  only  is  much  prostitution  caused  by 
the  soldiers  among  the  female  part  of  the  resident  population,  but 
that  each  new  regiment  brings  with  it  a  certain  number  of  new  pros- 
titutes, who  are  left  behind  at  Chester,  and  who  are  among  the 
worst  conducted. 

How  rapidly  prostitution  leads  to  stealing  is  well  known  to  all 
■who  are  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  crime. 

Of  14  female  prisoners  in  the  City  Gaol  at  Chester,  a  short  time 
ago,  13  were  known  to  be  prostitutes. 

Captain  Willis,  the  very  able  chief- constable  of  Manchester, 
states  that  most  of  the  serious  thefts  at  Manchester  are  committed 
by  prostitutes  and  the  men  acting  in  concert  with  them,  and  called 
their  "  bullies." 

Captain  Willis  states  also  that,  since  the  practice  of  "  barracking  " 
the  police  at  Manchester  was  discontinued,  he  has  been  able  to  get 
men  of  superior  character  to  take  the  situation  of  policeman.  He 
says,  that  on  a  late  occasion,  when  a  military  friend  was  present 
while  a  body  of  the  police  were  going  through  their  exercise  (the 
police  at  Manchester  being  regularly  drilled),  the  gentleman  was 
struck  with  the  appearance  and  bearing  of  some  of  the  men,  and 
remarked  to  one  of  them,  that  he  would  look  very  well  with  a 
sword  by  his  side — suggesting  to  him  to  enter  the  army.  The 
policeman,  however,  replied  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  do 
so ;  that  in  his  present  situation  he  was  sure  of  good  wages  while 
he  did  his  duty  properly ;  and  what  he  valued  still  more,  he  was 
able  to  live  with  his  family. 

The  extent  to  which  drunkenness,  another  highly  prolific  source 
of  crime,  prevails  among  soldiers  is  notorious.  Some  time  ago, 
when  a  regiment  was  stationed  in  Edinburgh,  which  had  lately 
returned  from  China,  and  among  whom  some  prize-money  had  a 
short  time  before  been  distiibuted,  there  were  60  soldiers  in  the 
prison,  all  at  one  time,  the  whole  of  the  offences  having  arisen  from 
drunkenness. 

A  consideration  of  the  cost  and  inconveniences  attaching  to  a 
large  standing  army,  and  particularly  of  its  danger  to  public  liberty, 
has  led  many  statesmen  to  prefer  the  employment  of  a  militia 
raised  by  conscription ;  the  men  returning  to  the  ordinary  duties  of 
civil  life  after  a  limited  service.  But  this  plan  of  guarding  against 
the  danger  is  open  to  great  objections,  so  great,  indeed,  as  perhaps 
to  make  it  wise  to  run  considerable  risk  rather  than  subject  the 
people  to  so  grievous  a  burden  :  for  what  tax  can  be  more  oppres- 
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sive  than  one  by  which,  without  regard  to  the  bent  of  mind  or 
disposition,  constitutional  bravery  or  timidity,  to  family  ties,  to  the 
fears  of  wives,  mothers,  or  daughters,  or  to  the  necessity  for  a 
man's  labour  to  support  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him,  a  per- 
son is  seized  by  the  State,  and  forced  for  a  time  to  be  a  soldier  ? 

Even  supposing  the  tax  to  be  necessary,  how  unfair  its  ope- 
ration !  For  a  rich  man  can  generally  escape  from  it  by  pro- 
viding a  substitute,  and  that  at  a  cost  which  scarcely  deprives  him 
of  a  single  luxury ;  while  no  such  alternative  is  open  to  the  poor 
man,  to  whatever  privation  he  and  his  family  might  be  prepared  to 
submit,  to  purchase  it. 

Again,  how  unwise  in  an  economical  point  of  view  must  it  be, 
to  tear  people  from  the  employments  to  which  they  are  trained,  and 
to  force  them  to  another,  for  which  they  may  have  no  taste  or  fitness, 
and  this,  too,  at  a  period  of  life  when  they  are  most  capable  of 
adding  to  the  national  wealth  as  productive  labourers !  A  man  may 
be  an  excellent  mechanic,  a  first-rate  weaver,  or  a  most  scientific 
gardener,  yet  quite  useless  as  a  soldier;  nay,  worse  than  useless, for 
fear  and  disaffection  are  contagious ;  and  thus,  a  single  disqualified 
or  dissatisfied  individual  may  become  the  source  of  panic  or  mutiny. 

Even  the  despotic  practice  of  the  Middle  Ages,  under  which 
masons,  carpenters,  and  other  mechanics,  were  impressed  into  the 
service  of  the  king  for  a  time,  and  made  to  work  at  his  castle  or 
palace,  was  a  less  hardship  than  this ;  for  at  least  the  men  were 
employed  at  their  own  trades,  and  not  compelled  at  once  to  give  up 
their  time,  and  to  work  at  a  kind  of  employment  which  they  dis- 
liked, or  for  which  they  had  no  aptitude. 

Compulsory  service,  therefore,  whether  in  the  regular  army,  or 
in  a  militia,  can  have  no  recommendation  to  an  enlightened  State  on 
the  ground  of  economy.  It  is  much  better,  as  far  as  economy  is 
concerned,  to  let  every  one  work  at  that  kind  of  employment  which 
suits  him  best,  and  then  to  take  part  of  the  produce  of  his  labour 
to  assist  in  paying  for  soldiers. 

But  is  it  possible  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  the  advantages 
attaching  to  conscription,  or  occasional  enrolment  of  volunteers, 
can  be  obtained,  without  the  accompanying  evils '?  by  which  a  body 
can  be  formed,  consisting  of  men  prepared  by  nature  for  warlike 
encounter,  and  trained  by  art  to  military  service?  ready  to  resist 
aggression  of  all  kinds,  whether  of  domestic  or  of  foreign  enemies, 
and  yet  with  the  interests  and  feelings  of  citizens  and  yeomen  ?  of 
men  with  homes,  families,  and  friends  ?  of  men  who  have  something 
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dear  to  them  to  fight  for,  and  which  would  be  perilled  alike  by  the 
anarchy  of  an  ignorant  mob,  the  tyranny  of  a  military  despotism, 
or  the  successful  invasion  of  a  foreign  foe  ? 

For  myself,  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  this  is  possible ; 
and  in  the  earnest  hope  that  the  following  plan  will  be  found  to 
combirre  the  advantages  I  have  pointed  out,  I  submit  it  for  con- 
sideration; limiting  myself  to  a  mere  outline,  and  leaving  the 
necessary  details  to  those  who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  military 
affairs,  and  of  the  management  of  an  internal  police  ^ 

PLAN    PROPOSED. 

1.  A  body,  say  of  100,000  men,  to  be  called  the  National 
Reserved  Force,  to  be  formed  of  men  chosen  from  volunteers  for 
the  service,  and  residing,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  at  their 
own  homes,  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

2.  This  body  to  be  regularly  drilled  in  the  military  exercises, 
and  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  act  when  called  upon,  either 
as  a  police  force,  to  suppress  internal  tumults,  or  as  an  army,  to 
defend  the  country  from  foreign  attack'. 

3.  The  men  to  receive  a  small  annual  stipend,  and  in  addition  to 
be  paid  for  their  time  when  on  duty ;  also  to  have  a  claim  to  an 
annuity  in  old  age,  say  from  the  age  of  60 ;  but  this  latter  claim  to 
be  lost,  if  the  person  do  not  remain  in  the  Force  at  least  20  years, 
or  if  he  leave  it  without  giving  proper  notice  *.  This  latter  arrange- 
ment would  tend  to  keep  out  of  the  Force  the  needy  and  improvident, 
and  persons  with  bad  constitutions ''. 


'  By  the  Militia  Act  of  last  session,  the  bad  principle  of  compulsory  service, 
or  conscription,  has,  I  hope,  been  virtually  abolished ;  but  by  the  adoption  of 
the  bounty  system  much  of  the  benefit  of  this  great  change  is,  I  fear,  lost. 

*  As  has  been  suggested  by  others,  the  ordinary  police  might  also,  with 
much  advantage,  be  trained  to  act,  if  required,  as  a  military  body. 

•  In  the  army  it  is  the  practice  to  grant  pensions  at  an  earlier  age  than 
sixty;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  under  present  arrangements  a 
soldier  seldom  knows  any  other  occupation,  and  is,  therefore,  dependent  at  an 
earlier  period  of  life  on  extrinsic  aid  than  a  member  of  the  Eeserved  Force 
would  be. 

^  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  mode  of  remuneration  and  selection  suggested 
in  the  foregoing  and  the  fifth  paragraphs,  would  secure  for  the  country  a 
much  better  body  of  men,  and  one  to  whom  it  is  much  safer  to  entrust 
power,  than  can  rationally  be  looked  for  on  the  plan  of  bounties;  which, 
by  forestalling  payment  for  services  to  be  rendered,  oflfers  temptations  of 
immediate  gratification,  calculated,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  attract  some  of 
the  worst  and  most  reckless  part  of  the  population,  instead  of  the  moral,  the 
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4.  No  one  to  be  admitted  into  the  Force  who  is  below  a  certain 
stature,  above  or  below  a  certain  age  (say  above  30  or  under  20),  or 
who  has  not  a  good  physical  development,  and  robust  health. 

5.  In  the  selection  of  the  men,  great  regard  to  be  had  to  the 
moral  character  of  the  applicant,  and  to  his  being  strictly  sober; 
and,  other  things  equal,  a  preference  to  be  given  to  those  who 
possess  some  amount  of  property.  Indeed,  it  is  so  important  that 
the  members  of  the  Force  should  in  general  be  owners  either  of  a 
house,  a  piece  of  land,  a  stock  of  furniture,  money  in  a  bank, 
shares  in  a  public  company,  or  some  other  kind  of  property,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  strong  interest  in  the  preservation  of  order — that 
if  the  proposed  remuneration  (together  with  the  other  inducements 
which  are  likely  to  exist)  be  not  found  sufficient  to  cause  persons  of 
this  class  to  enter  the  Force,  it  would  be  advisable  to  increase  it. 

6.  No  one  to  be  admitted  into  the  Force  till  he  has  passed  a 
certain  probation,  say  of  three  months,  and  learnt  the  military 
exercises  *. 

7.  No  one  to  be  paid  for  his  time  in  qualifying  himself  for  ad- 
thoughtful,  and  the  prudent.  Much  of  the  money,  too,  which  the  country  ex- 
pends in  bounties,  instead  of  being  applied,  as  I  have  proposed,  in  cheering 
the  old  age  of  some  of  her  best  sons,  is  spent  in  drunkenness,  and,  conse- 
quently, worse  than  wasted.  Moreover,  the  bounty  system  entails  with  it  the 
offence  of  desertion;  whereas,  upon  the  other  plan,  no  such  oflFence  need  be 
apprehended.  The  unfitness  of  men  appointed  under  the  bounty  system  to 
act  as  an  auxiliary  police,  as  compared  with  men  selected  in  the  way  men- 
tioned, is  perhaps  yet  more  evident  than  as  respects  their  qualification  for 
soldiers ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  very  important  use  of  the  new  Force  will 
be  lost. 

Notwithstanding  the  drawback,  however,  of  which  I  have  spoken  (and 
which  may  at  any  time  be  removed),  the  Militia  Act  must  be  regarded  as  a 
great  gain  to  the  country,  and  as  adding  largely  to  our  security  against  foreign 
attack;  and  we  must  remember,  that  the  late  conduct  of  the  troops  on  board 
the  "  Birkenhead "  shows  that  Englishmen,  even  when  selected  on  the  bounty 
system,  can  sometimes  act  with  a  courage,  humanity,  and  self-denial,  deserving 
our  highest  admiration. 

*  It  is  kno^vn  that  a  recruit  of  average  intelligence  can  be  trained  for 
service  in  a  few  weeks,  attending  drill  about  five  hours  per  daj'.  Considering 
the  superior  intelligence  which  would  probably  distinguish  the  members  of 
the  National  Force,  as  compared  with  ordinary  recruits,  and  the  greater  zeal 
and  spirit  with  which  a  man  works  when  engaged  at  that  which  he  undertakes 
with  his  own  free  will  and  deliberate  choice,  even  less  time  would,  in  their 
caste,  probably  suffice.  It  would  be  very  desirable,  however,  so  to  regulate  the 
daily  time  of  drill  as  not  to  prevent  a  man,  while  attending  it,  from  pursuing 
his  ordinarj'  occupations.  The  whole  period  of  preparation,  therefore,  might 
be  as  long  aa  that  mentioned,  or  even  longer. 
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mission  into  the  National  Force,  This  will  tend  to  keep  away  persons 
who  have  no  intention  of  remaining  in  the  Force,  and  to  prevent 
the  fraud  of  first  entering  one  division  of  the  Force,  and  then  with- 
drawing and  trying  to  enter  another,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  double 
payment  for  time  expended  in  learning  the  military  exercises. 

8.  The  National  Force  to  meet  at  stated  times,  in  such  parties 
as  can  readily  be  assembled  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  for  parade 
and  drill,  and  also  at  stated  times  in  large  bodies,  for  review. 

These  stated  meetings  for  parade  and  drill  should,  like  those 
for  first  instruction  in  the  military  exercises,  be  so  regulated  as  not 
to  prevent  those  attending  them  from  following  their  ordinary  avoca- 
tions during  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  same  day.  This  is 
important,  as  an  interruption  to  a  man's  daily  work  not  only  subjects 
him  to  loss,  but  exposes  him  to  the  danger  of  forming  habits  of 
idleness  and  drinking. 

9.  Every  member  of  the  National  Force,  whether  officer  or  pri- 
vate, to  reside  within  a  certain  appointed  distance  of  his  place  of 
muster ;  always  to  leave  information  where  he  is  to  be  found,  and 
not  to  go  out  of  his  district  without  leave  of  absence.  Facilities, 
however,  to  be  afforded  for  exchanging  from  one  division  of  the 
Force  to  another,  in  order  not  to  prevent  any  member  of  the  Force 
from  removing  to  a  new  place  of  abode  when  the  interests  of  his 
trade  or  other  occupation  require  such  a  change. 

10.  The  National  Force  to  wear  a  uniform  suitable  for  the 
double  purpose  of  police-officer  and  soldier,  and  to  be  furnished 
with  the  arms,  &c.,  required  in  either  capacity  ^ 

11.  The  National  Force,  like  the  army,  to  be  under  the  general 

*  If  full  advantage  were  taken  of  the  musket  of  long  range,  of  which  we 
have  lately  heard  so  much  (and  which  our  power  of  production  would  soon 
enable  our  manufacturers  to  supply  in  great  numbers),  this  terrible  weapon, 
80  far  from  increasing,  would  greatly  diminish,  the  dangers  of  invasion. 

We  are  assured  by  military  men,  that  thiough  the  enclosed  parts  of  the 
country,  an  invading  army  could  only  advance  along  the  great  roads.  They 
would,  therefore,  be  exposed  at  numberless  points,  and  in  compact  masses,  to 
the  fire  of  our  defenders ;  who,  by  availing  themselves  of  the  protection  of  the 
walls,  and  other  fences,  and,  when  these  did  not  serve,  by  constructing  breast- 
works of  earth,  could  readily  convert  every  commanding  position  into  a  rude 
but  effective  fortress,  from  which,  if  they  could  be  dislodged  at  all,  it  would 
only  be  at  a  risk  and  cost  to  the  enemy,  manifestly  increasing  with  the  dis- 
tance to  which  the  attacking  detachments  would  have  to  leave  the  main  body. 
Indeed,  if  the  positions  were  occupied  by  the  yeomanrj-  of  the  district,  their 
superior  horsemanship  and  local  knowledge  would  enable  them,  in  the  event 
of  their  being  dislodged,  at  once  to  retreat  to  other  and  similar  positions, 
affording  protection  to  themselves,  and  the  means  of  annoying  the  enemy. 
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direction  of  a  department  of  Government.  At  the  same  time,  it 
might  be  well  to  consider  whether,  in  order  to  secure  a  strong  feeling 
of  responsibility  throughout  the  whole  body,  it  would  not  be  advi- 
sable that  the  superior  officers  alone  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown;  these  officers  having  the  appointment  of  the  officers  of 
lower  rank,  and  the  captains  having  the  selection  of  the  inferior 
officers  and  privates. 

12.  When  called  out  to  suppress  internal  riots,  and  not  to  act 
against  foreign  troops,  the  National  Force,  like  the  army,  to  be 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  civil  authorities. 

Rough  Estimate  of  Annual  Cost.  £ 

Yearly  pay  of  61.  each  to  100,000  men  .         .         .     *500,000 

Pay  for  attendance  at  parades,  drill,  and  reviews f,  pay  "j 

of  officers,  cost  of  clothing  |,  arms  and  ammuni-  >       400,000 
tion,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  say  .         .  j 


Total        £900,000 

At  the  end  of  a  period  of  not  less  than  30  years  this  sum 
would  be  increased  by  the  payment  of  deferred  annuities,  say  of  lOl. 
per  annum,  to  every  man  who  had  been  in  the  Force  20  years,  and 
had  reached  the  age  of  60.  After  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for 
these  payments  to  reach  an  average  amount,  they  would  probably  be 
about  300,OOOZ.  per  annum  § . 

The  foregoing  estimate  is  exclusive  of  the  additional  pay  to  the 
Force  when  on  service,  say  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  day  each  private, 
and  the  officers  in  the  same  proportion  (according  to  their  respective 
annual  pay),  for  periods  not  exceeding  three  days,  and  at  the  rate  of 


*  Tt  might  be  found  expedient  to  vary  the  rate  of  pay,  to  some  extent, 
according  to  the  scale  of  wages  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  but  what  are 
here  given  are  the  estimated  average  payments. 

+  Payments  to  be  made  for  attendance  at  these  times,  at  the  rate,  say,  of 
6d.  per  hour,  or  35.  per  day,  with  1  ^d.  per  mile  to  and  from  the  place  of 
review  from  the  centre  of  a  man's  ordinary  district,  when  he  is  required  to 
leave  his  district  to  attend  a  review. 

X  As  the  hours  and  days  when  the  clothing  was  used  would  not,  in  the 
whole,  amount,  probably,  to  more  than  eight  or  ten  days  in  the  year,  the 
clothing  would  last  a  long  time. 

§  It  would  be  expedient,  within  certain  limits,  to  allow  any  member  of 
the  Force  to  increase  his  annuity  by  giving  up  part  of  his  annual  pay  of  51.,  at 
the  rate  of  about  81.  of  increased  annuity  for  every  pound  of  annual  pay. 
Thus  by  giving  up  21.  of  his  annual  pay,  a  man  might  add  about  161.  to  his 
annuity,  and  so  secure  an  annuity  for  old  age  of  about  261. 
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4s.  per  day  for  any  additional  time;  the  men  finding  their  own 
rations  or  paying  for  them. 

It  is  proposed  that  when  the  Force  acts  as  a  police,  the  above 
expense  should  fall  on  the  county  or  borough  where  the  services  of 
the  Force  are  required;  but  when  it  acts  as  an  army  of  defence 
from  foreign  attack,  that  the  cost  should  be  paid  by  the  State**. 

ANTICIPATED    BENEFITS    OF   THE    PLAN. 

1. — Increased  Security  to  Life  and  Property,  both  from  Internal 
Tumults  and  from  Foreign  Aggression. 

There  would  ever  be  at  hand  a  power  to  suppress  at  once  any 
internal  riot,  and  in  case  of  a  foreign  invasion,  on  whatever  part 
of  the  coast  the  inroad  might  be  made,  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay 
at  least  vmtil  large  bodies  of  the  National  Force  and  all  the  regular 
troops  in  the  country  could  be  brought  to  the  spot. 

Those  who  have  had  to  investigate  the  origin  of  riots,  know  how 
important  it  is  to  have  a  force  at  hand  to  act  at  once ;  since,  at  the 
beginning,  a  very  small  power  is  generally  sufficient  to  suppress  the 
disorder;  indeed,  the  very  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  power 
within  easy  call  is,  in  many  cases,  enough  to  prevent  the  disorder 
from  arising.     At  present,  when   factories  are  attacked  or  ricks 


*  At  present,  owing  to  the  neglect  or  unwillingness  of  some  counties  and 
boroughs  to  provide  anything  like  an  adequate  police  force,  there  is  a  frequent 
necessity  in  such  places  to  call  for  military  aid.  This  practice,  besides  entail- 
ing other  evils,  leads  to  much  injustice,  inasmuch  as,  instead  of  a  small 
expense  being  defrayed  by  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  a  great 
expense  is  thrown  upon  the  people  generally.  The  want,  for  example,  of  a 
proper  police  in  Lanarkshire,  makes  it  frequently  necessary  to  have  a  body  of 
soldiers  stationed  at  Airdrie,  to  preserve  order  among  the  colliers  there ;  and 
the  want  of  an  efficient  police  at  Dunfermline  made  it  necessary  to  have  a 
military  force  there  for  a  period  of  nearly  four  years.  Indeed,  it  was  during 
a  short  interval  when  this  force  had  been  withdrawn,  that  the  formidable  riot 
which  has  been  mentioned  took  place. 

*  One  of  the  last  acts  of  Lord  John  Russell's  Government,  before  its  disso- 
lution last  spring,  was  to  approve  of  a  plan  submitted  to  it  by  the  Admiralty, 
for  forming  a  naval  reserve,  similar,  for  naval  purposes,  to  that  proposed  above, 
as  an  auxiliary  land  force.  In  particular,  I  was  happy  to  observe  that  good 
character  was  a  point  to  be  insisted  on  in  the  selection  of  the  men.  The  plan 
has  not  hitherto  been  carried  into  operation,  owing,  possibly,  to  the  change  in 
the  Government ;  but  the  matter  has,  I  believe,  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  has  been  appointed  to  consider  the  general  subject  of  the  manning 
of  the  navy. 
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burned,  the  rioters  may  often  reckon  on  completing  their  work  long 
before  the  military  can  be  brought  to  the  scene  of  destruction ". 

As  the  regular  troops  retained  at  home  would  be  required  only 
to  assist  in  defending  the  country  from  foreign  invasion,  they  might 
be  stationed  near  the  coast,  and  in  those  places  where  a  landing 
would  be  most  likely  to  be  attempted.  This  would  add  greatly  to 
the  security  of  the  country. 

2. — Saving  of  Expense. 

After  retaining  a  suflBcient  body  of  regular  troops  to  satisfy  the 
most  apprehensive,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  an  efficient 
National  Force  of  100,000  men,  the  regular  army  might,  with  per- 
fect safety,  be  gradually  reduced ;  especially  if,  after  trial  in  this 
country,  the  plan  were  extended  to  the  colonies;  in  which  case  the 
reduction  might  be  very  great. 

Our  army,  exclusive  of  the  Ordnance,  at  present  consists  of  about 
120,000  men,  of  whom  from  one  third  to  one  half,  I  believe,  are 
generally  kept  in  the  country,  and  the  other  portion  sent  to  the 
colonies.  The  cost  of  the  army,  including  pensions  to  retired  soldiers, 
is  about  6,700,000/.  per  annum,  or  including  half  the  cost  of  the 
Ordnance,  about  7,800,000/.  Supposing  that,  when  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  proposed  National  Reserved  Force  is  complete,  the  army 


•  Among  other  kinds  of  tumult  there  are  few  which  it  is  more  important 
to  suppress  than  the  violent  attempts  made  by  mobs  to  enforce  what  they 
often  very  erroneously  suppose  to  be  justice,  by  means  of  what  is  called  Lynch 
Law.  In  this  country  such  proceedings  are  now,  happily,  of  rare  occurrence  ; 
but  the  subjoined  extract  from  the  Spectator  newspaper  of  April  24th  last 
shows  that  they  are  not  extinct : — 

"  Lynch  law  has  been  exercised  at  Chelsea.  An  impression  prevailed  that 
Sarah  Coxe  had  caused  the  death  of  her  little  girl,  by  wilfully  putting  her  on 
the  fire ;  she  was  known  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ill-treating  the  child.  A 
Coroner's  jury  could  not  pronounce  how  the  child  came  to  be  burned,  but 
returned  an  open  verdict.  A  furious  mob  pelted  the  mother  at  the  funeral, 
and  internipted  the  burial  service  ;  the  police  had  great  difficulty  in  protect- 
ing the  woman  from  worse  treatment.  At  night  she  prepared  to  decamp  from 
the  neighbourhood ;  her  goods  were  placed  in  a  van,  and  concealed  for  a  time 
in  a  stable.  The  mob  got  information  of  this,  and  met  the  van  as  it  was 
leaving  the  stable  :  the  contents  were  utterly  destroyed — tables,  drawers,  bed- 
steads, were  broken  up,  beds  emptied,  glasses  smashed.  The  police  were 
unable  to  prevent  this ;  for  the  mob  was  reckoned  at  five  thousand,  and  the 
hour  was  midnight.  The  woman  herself  fortunately  did  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  rioters,  who  threatened  to  kill  her." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  a  force  as  it  is  proposed  to  create  would 
eflfectually  prevent  outbreaks  of  this  kind. 
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is  reduced  by  25,000  or  30,000  men,  such  a  reduction  would  pro- 
bably suffice  not  only  to  defray  the  whole  cost  of  the  new  Force, 
but  to  produce  a  considerable  saving ;  while,  instead  of  60,000  men 
at  most,  for  the  immediate  defence  of  the  country,  we  should  have, 
notwithstanding  the  reduction,  a  force  of  120,000  or  130,000. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
deferred  annuities,  since,  long  before  the  time  when  these  would 
become  due,  a  further  reduction  in  the  standing  army,  much  more 
than  sufficient  to  meet  that  expense,  would  doubtless  be  made. 

As  an  experiment,  the  proposed  Force  might  first  be  organized 
in  those  counties  where  an  auxiliary  police  is  most  wanted,  or 
which  are  most  exposed  to  foreign  invasion.  In  this  case  a  small 
reduction  in  the  standing  array  would  suffice  to  pay  the  first  ex- 
pense, and  yet  leave  a  saving  to  the  country.  And,  in  the  ex- 
tended application  of  the  plan  (if  it  were  found  to  succeed  on  a 
small  scale),  I  believe  it  would  always  be  possible,  by  a  concurrent 
reduction  of  the  standing  army,  to  effect  a  saving  of  expense  far 
greater  than  the  cost  of  the  addition  to  the  National  Force ;  until 
at  length  a  clear  total  saving  was  obtained  of  two  or  three  millions 
a-year. 

One  important  advantage  arising  from  a  saving  of  the  country's 
money  is,  that,  if  unhappily  a  neccesity  for  war  should  arise,  it  in- 
creases the  power  of  the  country  to  carry  it  on.  This  consideration 
alone  ought  to  offer  a  strong  motive  in  every  country  to  keep  down 
the  standing  army  to  the  lowest  amount  consistent  with  the  public 
safety ;  instead  of  the  country  exhausting  itself,  as  must  be  the 
case,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  several  countries  on  the  Con- 
tinent, by  a  great  military  expenditure  when  there  is  no  need  for  it. 

The  question  here  arises  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  regular 
troops,  and  of  such  a  body  as  the  proposed  force  for  the  defence  of 
a  country. 

It  is  very  natural  for  military  men  to  attach  great  importance  to 
those  niceties  of  military  discipline  in  which  a  standing  army  gene- 
rally excels,  as  compared  with  troops  formed  out  of  yeomanry  and 
citizens ;  and  to  look  rather  slightingly  on  such  an  irregular  force. 

The  Duke'  of  Wellington,  however,  whose  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience has  given  him  abundant  opportunity  of  judging  of  almost 
every  kind  of  troops,  evidently  places  more  reliance  on  a  somewhat 
similar,  though,  necessarily,  much  less  efficient,  force  than  that  pro- 
posed, than  do  some  other  advisers  of  less  authority;  as  appears  by 
the  following  extract  from  his  Grace's  letter  to  General  Burgoyne : — 

"  The  measure  upon  which  1  have  earnestly  entreated  different 
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Administrations  to  decide — which  is  constitutional,  and  has  been 
invariably  adopted  in  time  of  peace  for  the  l«ist  eighty  years — is  to 
raise,  embody,  organize,  and  discipline  the  miUtia,  of  the  same 
numbers  for  each  of  the  three  United  Kingdoms  as  during  the  late 
war.  This  would  give  a  mass  of  organized  force  amounting  to 
about  150,000  men;  which  we  might  immediately  set  to  work  to 
discipline.  This,  alone  would  enable  us  to  establish  the  strength 
of  our  army.  This,  with  an  augmentation  of  the  force  of  the  re- 
gular army,  which  would  not  cost  400,000i.,  would  put  the  country 
on  its  legs  in  respect  to  personal  force ;  and  I  would  engage  for  its 
defence,  old  as  I  am."^ 

^  In  his  speech  on  the  Militia  Bill  of  last  Session — his  last  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords — this  lamented  hero,  as  earnest  in  his  love  of  peace  aa  he  was 
undaunted  in  war,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  In  the  last  war  we  had  in  service  several  regiments  of  militia,  and  they 
were  in  as  high  a  state  of  discipline,  and  as  fit  for  service,  as  any  men  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  have  a  body  of  troops  in  better 
order,  or  in  higher  discipline,  than  these  bodies  of  British  militia  were  from 
the  commencement  of  the  century  up  to  1810;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  if 
the  50,000  or  80,000,  or  whatever  the  number  of  men  may  be,  that  is  contem- 
plated by  this  bill,  be  raised,  they  will  be  found,  in  course  of  time,  a  most 
efficient  body  of  men.  Everything  must  have  a  beginning ;  and  this  is  the 
commencement  of  an  organization  of  a  disciplined  militia  force.  My  Lords, 
the  British  armies  have  repeatedly  received  your  Lordships'  thanks,  and  those 
thanks  they  have  well  deserved ;  but  your  Lordships  are  much  mistaken  if 
you  suppose  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  were  really  British 
soldiers  of  these  islands.  No  such  thing.  Look  at  all  your  great  services. 
Look  to  the  East  Indies.  I  say  there  were  not  one-third,  who  composed  your 
armies  there,  British  soldiers.  Look  to  the  Peninsula — not  one-third  of  the 
men  employed  there  were  ever  British  soldiers.  And  I  beg  your  Lordships 
to  observe  the  services  which  your  soldiers  have  performed.  They  fought  great 
battles  against  the  finest  troops  in  the  world.  They  must  be  prepared  to  face 
everything,  and  be  successful,  or  this  country  will  not  bear  with  them.  They 
had  always  superior  troops  to  meet.  What  was  the  case  at  Waterloo  1  Look 
at  the  number  of  British  troops,  aided  by  others,  that  were  engaged  in  that 
battle.  I  could  tell  noble  Lords,  that  in  that  battle  there  were  sixteen  batta- 
lions of  Hanoverian  troops,  which  were  recently-raised  militia,  and  just 
formed.  They  were  commanded  by  a  nobleman,  now  in  London  as  an  ambas- 
sador from  Hanover,  Count  Kielmansegge,  and  behaved  most,  admirably.  I 
say,  my  Lords,  that,  however  much  I  may  admire  disciplined  troops,  and  more 
particularly  British  disciplined  troops,  you  must  not  suppose  that  others  can- 
not become  serviceable.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  but  if  you  should  commence 
with  the  formation  of  militia  corps  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  they  will 
become  what  the  former  militia  were.  And  if  they  become  what  the  former 
militia  were,  you  may  rely  on  their  performing  all  the  services  required  of 
them.  My  Lords,  I  recommend  to  you  the  adoption  of  this  measure  as  the 
commencement  towards  the  completion  of  a  peace  establishment.    It  will 
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But  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  men  selected  on  the 
proposed  plan  could  not,  if  it  were  thought  important,  be  readily 
made  equal  to  ordinary  soldiers,  even  in  the  minutest  detail — 
without  examining  this  point,  it  must  be  remarked  that  again  and 
again  has  the  proud  general  of  a  well- disciplined  army  found  him- 
self wofully  mistaken,  and  compelled  to  yield  to  men  who,  though 
less  erect  and  stiff  in  their  bearing,  and  with  less  pipe-clay  in 
their  breeches,  were  animated  by  a  high  moral  feeling,  a  strong 
love  of  country,  and  a  determination  to  defend  their  homes  and 
liberties.  Witness  the  disgraceful  defeat  of  the  Austrian  and  Bur- 
gundian  armies  in  the  war  which  gave  Switzerland  her  freedom, 
and  in  which  the  power  of  infantry  was  first  taught  to  the  well- 
trained  and  iron-clad  warriors  of  Europe  by  a  few  mountain  herds- 
men. Witness  also  the  defeat  of  the  chivalry  of  the  first  two 
Edwards  in  their  attack  on  Scotland,  ending  in  their  utter  rout  at 
the  glorious  battle  of  Baunockburn.  Witness  again  the  disgraceful 
defeat  of  our  troops  in  the  American  war ;  and  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  troops  in  their  unjustifiable  attack  on 
France  in  the  early  period  of  the  French  revolution,  and  before 
France  had  exhausted  herself  and  weakened  the  attachment  of  her 
people  by  her  atrocious  invasion  of  other  States  and  her  fearful  con- 
scriptions. Look  also  at  the  noble  struggle  of  Toussaint  L'Ouver- 
ture  and  his  negro  associates,  and  the  triumph  of  Dessaliues  and 
his  army,  formed  out  of  men  who  had  lately  been  groaning  in 
slavery,  over  Bonaparte's  disciplined  troops.  And  we  now  see  how 
the  countless  hordes  of  Russian  soldiers  are  kept  at  bay,  year  after 
year,  by  a  few  brave  Caucasians. 

A  consideration  of  these  and  other  similar  deeds  must,  I  think, 
convince  almost  every  one,  that  men  with  ordinary  spirit  and  energy, 
who  stand  on  their  own  soil,  who  know  every  yard  of  the  country, 
who  have  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  people,  and  who,  in  their 
homes,  their  property,  and  their  liberties,  have  something  worth 
fighting  for,  will,  vnth  a  very  moderate  amount  of  training,  present 
an  irresistible  front  to  any  invading  army ;  a  front,  indeed,  the  very 
idea  of  which  would  prevent  any  but  an  army  of  madmen  from 
setting  foot  upon  the  coast ;  and  shows,  I  think,  that  such  a  force 
has  inherent  advantages,  which  can  never  be  wholly  possessed  by 
troops  collected  even  in  the  manner  in  which  the  English  army  is 
raised ;  and  far  less  by  foreign  mercenaries  or  conscripts  animated 

give  you  a  constitutional  force.  It  may  not,  for  some  little  time,  give  you  all 
you  desire,  but  by  degrees  it  will  become  that  which  you  want— an  additional 
force  to  your  regular  army." 

D  D 
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by  no  pure  or  noble  motive,  and  in  many  cases  serving  against 
their  will. 

The  undaunted  courage  and  firmness  shown  by  our  police,  not 
only  in  facing  large  bodies  of  rioters,  but  in  going  alone  into  the 
abodes  of  the  most  desperate  of  our  population  to  arrest  an  offender, 
are  earnest  of  the  brave  conduct  which  might  be  expected  of  such 
a  National  Force  as  I  have  described,  in  the  event  of  a  foreign 
invasion. 

No  slight  advantage  would  be  enjoyed  by  such  a  force,  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  well  known  to  each  other,  and  from  the 
feeling  of  mutual  reliance  which  such  a  knowledge  would  be  likely 
to  create ;  a  feeling  which  is  probably  the  chief  advantage  of  having 
been  actually  in  battle  with  others,  or  agiierris,  as  our  neighbours 
term  it. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  objected  to  the  plan,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labour.  But  to  this  I  would  reply,  in 
the  first  place,  that,  at  the  present  age,  and  in  this  country,  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
is  scarcely  applicable  to  the  profession  of  arms.  For  as  happily 
there  is  now  but  little  fighting  to  be  done,  constant  practice  in 
fighting  is  so  completely  out  of  the  question,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  array  must  live  and  die  without  once  going  into  battle. 

Secondly,  even  if  the  proposed  plan  were  opposed  to  the  valuable 
principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  the  facts  I  have  referred  to  show, 
I  think,  that  the  plan  would  have  large  preponderating  advantages. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that,  rightly  considered,  there  is  in  fact 
no  opposition  in  the  case,  or  that,  if  there  be  any,  it  is  but  to  a 
small  extent. 

If  the  art  of  warfare  (I  speak  of  that  required  of  private  soldiers, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  army)  were  diflBcult  to  master,  like  the  science 
or  practice  of  medicine  or  of  the  law,  then  indeed  any  other  em- 
ployment ought  to  be  quite  subordinate.  But  when  an  art  is  easily 
learnt  (and  that  cannot  be  hard  of  attainment  in  which  the  chief 
difficulties  are  mastered  in  a  few  weeks),  comparatively  little  time 
is  requisite  for  giving  both  complete  knowledge  and  quick  execu- 
tion ;  and  that  is  all  which  is  sought  to  be  attained  by  division  of 
labour. 

Can  any  one  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  Romans  would  have 
been  better  soldiers  had  they  employed  in  continued  drill  the  time 
which  they  gave  to  making  the  excellent  roads,  some  of  which  have 
remained  to  this  day,  a  monument  of  their  industry  and  skill  ?  Or, 
that  Napoleon's  army  lost  in  energy  and  power  by  constructing  the 
noble  road  across  the  Alps  ? 
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I  remember  some  years  ago,  when  riding  on  the  stage-coach 
from  London  to  Birmingham,  having  a  conversation  with  a  soldier 
who  got  up  at  Weedon.  According  to  this  man's  account,  which  has 
been  confirmed  by  subsequent  information,  many  of  the  soldiers  in 
barracks  pass  much  of  their  time  in  idleness,  being  often  hard 
pressed  to  get  through  the  day.  He  said  that  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  do  aiij  kinds  of  work  which  could  interfere  with  the  labour 
of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  one  of  their  chief  oc- 
cupations was  '  larking.' 

Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  men  in  such  circumstances  would, 
without  regard  to  other  considerations,  be  better  soldiers  by  having 
their  minds  and  muscles  properly  employed? — by  their  being  en- 
gaged during  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  useful  and  active 
labour?  Yet  this  is  what  is  proposed  in  the  plan  under  consi- 
deration. 

In  a  late  article  in  the  '  Times '  newspaper,  the  recent  spirit  of 
mutiny  among  our  troops  in  India,  and  the  necessity  for  the  severe 
punishments  arising  from  it,  are  attributed,  with  much  appearance 
of  truth,  to  the  utter  weariness  of  existence  caused  by  the  dulness 
and  vacuity  of  barrack  life  in  India. 

3, — Gain  to  Public  Morality  and  increased  Security  for 
Public  Liberty. 

The  gain  to  public  morality,  by  a  decrease  of  drunkenness  and 
prostitution,  with  their  train  of  misery  and  crime,  which  would  re- 
sult from  a  large  diminution  of  the  number  of  ordinary  soldiers, 
would  be  great;  while  the  security  for  our  liberties  would  be  in- 
creased by  the  power  of  the  army  being,  in  a  great  measure,  trans- 
ferred to  men  of  superior  education  and  morality,  linked  to  society 
by  the  thousand  ties  produced  by  a  family,  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  exercise  of  an  industrious  calling. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  but  just  to  remember,  and  the  fact  re- 
dounds to  the  honour  of  the  English  army  (and  offers  an  example 
to  the  world  with  but  too  few  parallels),  that  nearly  200  years  have 
elapsed  since  any  military  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  mastery 
of  the  State  or  overawe  the  Government. 

SUMMABY. 

Independently  of  all  considerations  of  external  defence,  the  Re- 
served Force  here  proposed  may  justly  be  regarded  as  highly  im- 
portant, if  not  absolutely  necessary  for  internal  security;  and  it 
may  be  pronounced  strictly  economical. 

D  D    2 
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It  can  scarcely  be  necessary,  at  the  present  time,  to  dwell  upon 
the  extreme  expensiveness  of  insecurity.  So  baneful  is  its  effect 
upon  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  any  country  or  any  district 
where  insecurity  prevails,  that  large  indeed  must  be  the  price  which 
can  be  deemed  excessive  for  its  removal.  Without  multiplying  ex- 
amples, one  glance  at  Ireland  will  serve  to  show  the  fearful  extent, 
in  an  economical  point  of  view,  as  well  as  in  others  more  important, 
to  which  the  evils  of  insecurity  may  be  cariied.  How  cheaply 
would  that  unhappy  country  purchase  security  to  life  and  property, 
could  it  obtain  them  at  ten  times  the  outlay  here  contemplated ! 

But  if  this  Force  be  thus  constituted  for  internal  purposes,  it 
obviously  becomes  available,  at  small  additional  cost,  for  external 
defence ;  and  the  facts  which  I  have  advanced  show,  I  hope,  that 
acting  in  conjunction  with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  regular 
troops,  it  would  present  such  a  front  of  resistance  as  would  render 
all  fear  of  invasion  groundless. 

Nevertheless,  its  organization  and  maintenance  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  any  additional  plans  which  the  exigencies  of  any 
particular  time  might  be  thought  to  require. 

It  may  also  be  reasonably  expected,  that  the  enrolment  of  so 
numerous  a  body  of  men  for  the  support  and  enforcement  of  the 
law  (for  such,  of  course,  would  be  their  main  duty),  would  not  only 
excite  in  them  that  attachment  to  the  law  which  naturally  arises 
among  those  employed  to  defend  it,  but  that  as  every  member  of 
the  Force,  by  residing  with  his  family  and  still  pursuing  his  or- 
dinary avocations,  would  be  in  continual  contact  with  many  other 
persons,  it  would  tend  greatly  to  diffuse  such  loyalty  far  and  wide. 

And  all  these  desirable  ends  would  be  attained  without  exciting 
any  of  the  alarm  or  odium  at  home,  or  jealousy  abroad,  necessarily 
attaching  to  a  large  standing  army  in  time  of  peace. 


No.  7. 

[Referred  to  at  page  162.] 
CRIMINALS     AT     LARGE. 

If,  concurrently  with  the  organization  of  a  more  efficient  police, 
and  a  more  effective  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  the  plan 
recommended  in  the  text  for  keeping  up,  for  a  certain  period,  a  sur- 
veillance over  liberated  prisoners,  were  brought  into  operation,  there 
would  probably,  after  a  time,  be  few  persons  at  large  whose  freedom 
was  dangerous  to  society.     Still,  with  reference  to  these  few.  and 
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previously  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  numbers  to  a  few,  it  is  very 
desirable,  I  think,  that  the  law  should  give  power  to  require  any 
person  who  has  once  been  convicted  of  theft,  and  whom  there  may 
be  reasonable  ground  for  believing  to  be  again  in  the  practice  of 
dishonesty,  to  show  by  what  means  he  is  getting  a  livelihood. 

All  who  have  had  opportunities  of  obtaining  information  from 
police  oflBcers  must  be  aware  that  there  are  now  many  criminals 
at  large  who  are  well  known  to  the  police,  but  who,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  cannot  be  touched,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining the  special  kind  of  evidence  required.  And  it  should  be 
remarked,  that  this  very  class  of  offenders  is  the  most  hurtful  to 
society,  since  it  consists,  to  a  great  extent,  of  receivers  of  stolen 
goods,  and  other  persons,  whose  aid  is  essential  to  the  carrying  on 
of  crime  as  a  system.  But  if  a  power  existed  to  compel  those 
traders  in  iniquity  to  show  by  what  means  they  were  living,  their 
occupation  would  at  once  be  destroyed,  and  the  machinery  on  which 
thieves  depend  for  the  disposal  of  their  goods  would  fall  to  pieces. 

In  my  Second  Report  a  case  is  mentioned  of  a  young  man  who 
was  in  the  habit  even  of  passing  one  of  the  Police  Offices  of 
Glasgow  with  stolen  goods  in  his  possession,  and  of  openly  laugh- 
ing at  the  officers. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  numerous  instances  men- 
tioned in  my  early  Reports  (and  others  are  scattered  through  my 
subsequent  Reports),  where  the  chief  offenders  in  a  village,  town,  or 
district — those  who  probably  committed  three-quarters  of  all  the 
crimes — were  perfectly  well  known  to  the  police,  and  where,  never- 
theless, owing  to  the  existing  restrictions  on  the  kinds  of  evidence 
to  be  received — restrictions  which  once,  perhaps,  might  be  neces- 
sary, but  which  now  seem  to  be  mere  legal  pedantry — and  owing 
also  to  the  practice  of  allowing  a  person  who  has  once  been 
apprehended,  and  shown  to  be  a  criminal,  to  have  his  liberty  again 
before  he  has  given  proof  of  amended  habits,  these  habitual 
offenders  go  on,  for  an  indefinite  period,  to  pilfer  and  rob,  to  excite 
around  them  uneasiness  and  alarm,  and  to  train  young  offenders 
as  their  assistants  and  eventual  successors. 

It  is  objected  to  the  principle  now  under  consideration,  that  it  is 
foreign  to  our  spirit  of  freedom.  If  by  our  "  spirit  of  freedom  " 
be  meant  the  freedom  of  criminals,  I  readily  agree  in  the  remark. 
The  less  liberty,  however,  they  have  the  better;  for,  as  already  ob- 
served, the  robber's  freedom  is  the  honest  man's  bondage.  But  if  it 
be  intended  to  imply  that  even  with  the  high-minded  body  of  men  now 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  law,  the  liberties  of  the 
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honest  and  peaceable  portion  of  tlie  community  would  be  endangered 
by  the  adoption  of  such  a  rule,  I  for  one  do  not  partake  in  these 
fears ;  and  I  would  suggest  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  do,  that  if 
there  be  peril  in  the  case,  our  liberties  have  happily  survived  the 
peril  for  a  very  long  period  :  for  not  only  is  the  principle  now  con- 
tended for  not  new,  but  it  holds  a  prominent  place  in  one  of  our 
noblest  statutes — the  great  Act  of  Elizabeth,  providing  relief  for  the 
poor — part  of  the  first  section  of  which  directs,  that  persons,  to  be 
called  overseers  of  the  poor,  "  shall  take  order,  from  time  to  time, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  two  or  more  justices  of  peace,  for  set- 
ting to  work  all  such  persons,  married  or  unmarried,  having  no 
means  to  maintain  them,  as  use  no  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life 
to  get  their  living  by ;"  while  the  fourth  section  directs  "  the  said 
justices  of  peace,  or  any  of  them,  to  send  to  the  House  of  Correction, 
or  common  gaol,  such  as  shall  not  employ  themselves  to  work,  being 
appointed  thereunto  as  aforesaid." 

The  principle  referred  to  has  been  much  dwelt  on,  in  his  Charges 
to  the  Grand  Jury,  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  Recorder  of  Birmingham  ; 
and  from  his  last  Charge  on  this  subject,  I  make  the  following 
extract : — 

"  I  propose  that  every  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony 
or  of  a  misdemeanour  implying  fraud,  (as  obtaining  goods  under 
false  pretences,  knowingly  passing  base  coin,  and  the  like,)  shall 
be  liable  to  be  dealt  with  as  follows : — If  after  the  expiration  of 
his  imprisonment  under  his  conviction  he  shall  be  brought  before 
a  magistrate  charged  with  still  persevering  in  crime,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  magistrate,  if  the  witnesses  by  evidence  of  general  con- 
duct satisfy  his  mind  that  the  charge  is  established,  to  call  on  the 
prisoner  to  show  that  he  enjoys  the  means  of  honest  subsistence, 
either  from  his  property,  his  labour,  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  the 
bounty  of  the  charitable,  or  from  his  parish.  Should  he  succeed  in 
adducing  this  proof,  he  is  to  be  discharged.  Should  no  such  proof 
be  forthcoming,  he  is  next  to  be  called  upon  to  give  bail  for  his  good 
behaviour.  Supposing  him  to  answer  this  demand,  he  is  to  be  still 
entitled  to  his  discharge.  But  in  the  event  of  his  failure,  he  is 
then  to  be  held  to  bail  on  his  own  recognisances,  and  his  case  to  be 
sent  to  a  jury  at  the  Assizes  or  Sessions,  when,  if  a  verdict  pass 
against  him,  he  is  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  to  be  fixed  by  the  law, 
but  capable  of  diminution  by  the  judge  before  whom  he  is  tried. 

"  This,  gentlemen,  is  my  proposal  in  detail,  and,  perhaps,  it  will 
appear  to  you,  as  it  did  to  your  predecessors,  (who  honoured  it  with 
their  approval  when  I  submitted  it  to  them  in  outline,)  that  it  suffi- 
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ciently  guards  the  accused  against  the  danger  of  being  deprived  of 
his  liberty  on  fallacious  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  no  proceedings 
under  the  proposed  law  would  put  the  convict  into  custody  even 
for  a  day,  except  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  unless,  indeed,  he  should 
forfeit  his  recognisances  by  not  appearing  to  take  his  trial,  when  he 
would  subject  himself  to  the  well-known  consequences  of  such  a  con- 
tempt. Suppose  him  then  on  his  trial,  and  observe  how  he  is 
fenced  round  with  protections,  '  covered,'  as  Erskine  expresses  it, 
•  from  head  to  foot  with  the  panoply  of  the  law.'  In  the  first  place, 
his  accusers  must  satisfy  the  jury  that  he  was  at  the  time  of  his 
apprehension  in  the  course  of  life  which  they  charge  upon  him,  not 
merely  that  he  was  so  before  his  conviction.  This  evidence  he  will 
rebut,  if  he  can,  either  by  impeaching  the  character  of  the  witnesses, 
showing  that  their  statements  are  false  or  inconclusive,  or  by  ex- 
plaining away  the  facts  established  against  him.  And  in  this  part 
of  his  case,  as  in  all  other  parts,  he  may  adduce  witnesses  of  his 
own.  But  suppose  him  to  fail  in  meeting  the  charge.  He  then 
falls  back  on  his  second  defence,  and  shows  the  manner  in  which  he 
subsists.  Now,  if  he  have  in  truth  an  honest  income,  it  is  not  very 
easy  even  to  imagine  a  set  of  circumstances  which  disable  him  from 
proving  a  fact  so  emphatically  within  his  own  knowledge.  But  we 
will  go  on  to  suppose  him  defeated  in  this  second  defence.  Even 
then,  unless  he  is  altogether  bereft  of  honest  friends,  having  confi- 
dence that  he  will  not  commit  crime,  he  finds  bail  and  remains  at 
liberty, 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  the  species  of  objection  to  which  I  thought 
my  proposal  most  obnoxious  is,  that  it  offers  too  many  chances 
of  escape  to  be  practically  efficient  for  the  restraint  of  criminals. 
On  this  head,  however,  none  who  are  conversant  with  the  life 
and  habits  of  the  class  in  question  have  the  least  misgiving,  nor 
has  that  objection  ever  been  advanced.  On  the  contrarj',  the 
numerous  attacks  which  the  plan  has  undergone  have  been  always 
directed  against  the  danger  of  committing  injustice  on  the  convict. 
That  such  a  miscarriage  is  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  I  must 
admit ;  but  that  such  trials  as  I  propose  are  more  open  to  this  re- 
proach than  trials  for  specific  offences,  or  so  open,  I  do  take  upon 
myself,  speaking  from  a  very  long  experience  in  Criminal  Courts, 
confidently  to  deny.  No  tribunal  is  infallible.  No  discovery  has 
yet  been  made  which  supplies  a  sure  touchstone  to  human  testimony. 
And  if  the  lamentable  fact  that  innocent  men  are  sometimes  con- 
victed were  sufficient  for  the  condemnation  of  criminal  jurisprudence, 
no  mode  of  trial  that  the  wit  of  man  has  ever  invented  could  stand. 
"  But  from  the  strain  in  which  some  writers  have  indulged  it  might 
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be  supposed,  if  experience  had  not  recorded  a  very  different  result, 
that  trials  for  specific  offences  never  failed  of  bringing  out  the  truth, 
always  acquitting  the  innocent,  and  ascertaining  with  exactitude  the 
criminality  of  the  guilty.  One  short  statement  will  dispose  of  this 
fond  belief,  if  any  person  is  so  misled  as  to  entertain  it.  The  brother 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Edward  Wilde,  was  the  benevolent 
instrument,  during  his  year  of  oflBce  as  Sheriff  of  London,  of  saving 
six  persons  from  death ;  showing  on  one  occasion  that  the  prisoner 
was  clearly  innocent;  on  others  that  conclusions  had  been  hastily 
drawn  from  facts  which  did  not  justify  them,  and  thus  nullifying  the 
proofs  of  guilt ;  and  with  regard  to  the  remainder,  adducing  evidence 
which  went  so  far  to  mitigate  their  conduct  as  to  prove  that  to  put 
them  to  death  would  be  a  most  unjustifiable  measure  of  severity. 
Whoever,  to  whom  these  events  are  known,  as  they  were  to  me  from 
time  to  time  as  they  occurred — whoever  reflects  that  they  happened 
in  one  Court  and  in  one  year,  (nay,  in  less  than  one  year,  for  Mr. 
Wilde  held  office  only  for  ten  months,)  must  see  that  confining  the 
charge  to  one  specific  transaction  by  no  means  ensures  success  in 
the  attainment  of  the  truth. 

"  One  source  of  miscarriage  is  indeed  peculiar  to  such  trials,  and 
that,  indeed,  happens  to  be  the  most  frequent  by  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  is  beset.  I  allude  to  mistakes  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  prisoner  with  the  party  really  guilty.  Miscon- 
ceptions of  this  kind  belong  only  to  moments  of  time,  (or  at  all 
events,  to  very  short  periods,)  and  cannot  occur  when  the  ques- 
tion relates  to  the  general  conduct  and  the  tenor  of  a  man's  life. 
Moreover,  when  a  specific  offence  is  charged,  it  is  no  conclusive 
answer  (nor  can  it  be)  that  the  prisoner  had  means  of  liveli- 
hood, and  therefore  is  not  to  be  supposed  guilty,  which  in  the  pro- 
secutions suggested  by  me  it  is  always  to  furnish.  And  now  let 
me,  gentlemen,  ask  a  plain  question.  Is  a  man  who  has  already 
been  convicted,  whose  conduct  is  such  that  a  jury  is  satisfied  he  is 
still  a  malefactor,  who  being  then  called  on  to  explain  how  he  ob- 
tains his  livelihood  has  no  answer  to  give,  who  is  so  distrusted  by 
all  the  world  that  he  cannot  find  bail  for  his  good  conduct,  is  that 
man,  that  pest  of  society,  to  remain  at  large  ?  Ought  we,  on  the 
mere  surmise  that  errors  may  creep  into  the  trial  of  such  persons, 
(in  spite  of  all  the  care  which  has  been  taken  to  exclude  them,)  to 
hold  back  from  the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  of  admitted  potency 
for  the  attainment  of  its  object,  when  that  object  is  clearly  of  such 
vital  importance  ? 

"  Gentlemen,  the  crying  necessity  of  this  jurisdiction  so  presses 
itself  on  my  mind,    that    I  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to   it 
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once  more.  But  few  days  have  elapsed  since  the  part  of  England 
in  which  I  reside  (the  county  of  Somerset)  was  the  scene  of  an 
appalling  outrage,  filling  the  district  with  indignation  and  horror. 
A  girl,  fifteen  years  old,  was  left  by  her  parents  alone  at  their 
dwelling,  during  their  necessary  attendance  at  the  neighbouring 
market  at  Frome.  On  their  return  home,  they  found  her  dead 
body  stretched  on  the  floor,  and  dabbled  in  blood !  In  the  open 
day — in  a  house  not  distant  from  others  of  the  hamlet,  and  near 
to  a  main  road — had  this  unhappy  girl  lost  her  life  in  the  de- 
fence, and  alas,  in  the  unsuccessful  defence,  of  her  purity !  The 
pangs  of  death  were  sharpened  by  the  cruel  ignominy  of  violation. 
How  much  less  hideous  had  been  her  fate — how  much  less  bitter 
the  grief  of  her  bereaved  parents,  had  she  been  devoured  by  a  beast 
of  prey !  Her  image  would  then  have  dwelt  in  their  memory  un- 
sullied by  those  revolting  associations  of  pollution  with  which  it 
will  now  for  ever  be  mingled !  Is  the  convict,  then,  I  ask,  to 
exhaust  all  our  sympathies?  Are  we  to  have  no  thought  for  the 
myriads  of  honest  and  faithful  subjects  exposed  to  the  same  fright- 
ful perils,  deeply  feeling  the  want  of  protection,  the  comfort  of 
whose  lives  is  oftentimes  destroyed  by  the  perpetual  fear  which 
harasses  their  minds  ? 

"But,  gentlemen,  we  almost  always  find  that  an  over- wrought 
strictness  in  one  direction  is  balanced  by  some  glaring  laxity  in 
another.  "Writers  who  evince  the  greatest  trepidation  at  the  pro- 
posal to  which  your  attention  has  been  drawn,  themselves  urge 
the  adoption  of  an  alternative  infinitely  more  perilous  to  innocence 
than  the  most  distorted  imagination  can  figure  to  itself  out  of 
mine.  Deliberate  advice  has  been  given  that  each  man  should 
defend  his  house  with  fire-arms.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to 
examine  what  this  advice  implies.  It  implies  that  a  person  sud- 
denly aroused  from  sleep,  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  in  all  the 
disturbance  of  mind  which  an  impending  conflict  must  produce,  is, 
while  pointing  his  blunderbuss  and  drawing  the  trigger,  to  accuse, 
try,  and  condemn  a  suspected  burglar,  discerned  for  an  instant  in 
the  dark,  and  to  execute  upon  him  the  irrevocable  doom  of  a 
capital  punishment!  Surely,  for  such  very  fastidious  legislators, 
this  is  a  somewhat  startling  recommendation.  But  what  has  resulted 
from  the  promulgation  of  this  advice  ?  Gentlemen,  within  a  very 
short  interval  of  time  two  innocent  persons,  one  of  them  an  officer 
of  police,  a  protector  instead  of  an  assailant,  have  fallen — fallen,  too, 
by  the  hands  of  clergymen,  who,  (as  we  should  all  agree,)  if  the  power 
could  be  safely  exercised  by  any  class  of  the  community,  are  best 
entitled  to  the  trust,  by  the  self-restraint  and  the  merciful  spirit 
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which  pertain  to  their  sacred  calling,  and  by  the  reluctance  which 
above  all  others  they  must  feel  at  sending  a  fellow-creature  to  his 
account  with  all  his  sins  upon  his  head !  Nevertheless,  gentlemen,  if 
the  law  will  permit  known  i-uffians  to  remain  at  large,  these  barbarous 
remedies  perhaps  cannot,  and  most  certainly  will  not,  be  dispensed 
with  ;  yet,  who  does  not  see  that  any  method  of  trial,  however  rude 
and  defective,  even  Lynch  Law  itself,  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred? 

••  I  have  now,  gentlemen,  I  trust,  shown  that  my  plan  is  not  open 
to  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  it,  but  I  cannot  con- 
clude without  (paradoxical  as  it  may  appear)  avowing  that  I  am  far 
more  gratified  than  disconcerted  at  these  objections.  They  prove 
how  deeply  Englishmen  are  imbued  with  instinctive  reverence  for 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  This,  like  every  other  sentiment,  may 
be  carried  to  an  unwarranted  length.  On  the  question  before  you, 
I  think  it  has  been  so  treated ;  but  I  for  one  will  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  personal  freedom  is  the  surest  foundation  of  our  other  liberties, 
and  that  hostility  to  any  interference  with  it  challenges  my  respect 
even  when  it  exceeds  the  limits  of  a  reasonable  jealousy.  If,  then, 
on  calm  consideration,  my  proposal  shall  be  found  by  the  verdict  of 
reflective  men  unwisely  to  infringe  on  that  noble  privilege,  none 
will  rejoice  more  sincerely  than  myself  that  I  have  not  been  taken 
at  my  word.  Grateful  shall  I  be  to  those  who  will  have  saved  me 
from  the  life-long  sorrow  of  having  inflicted  injury  where  I  had 
humbly  hoped  to  suggest  an  important  benefit." 


No.  8. 

[Referred  to  at  page  168.] 
CAPITAL     PUNISHMENTS. 

The  Nm  York  Herald  of  the  16th  April,  1841,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  conduct  of  Peter  Robinson,  who  was  executed 
for  murder  at  New  Brunswick  on  the  preceding  day. 

***** 

"  In  answer  to  a  question  of  mine  (proceeds  the  writer),  he  said, 
'  The  books  which  I  used  to  read  principally  were  all  accounts  of 
pirates,  and  highwaymen,  and  shipwrecks,  and  banditti;  and  I  often 
wished  that  I  'd  had  money  to  travel ;  I  should  like  to  have  seen 
foreign  parts,  and  liked  to  have  been  a  pirate.  1  'd  a  shown  'em  all 
how  to  do  their  work.  I  used  to  read  the  "  Scottish  Chiefs,"  and 
"  Arabian  Nights,"  and  "  Gil  Bias,"  and  "  Rinaldo  Rinaldini."  I 
I  was  very  fond  of  reading  "  Rinaldo ;"  it  was  my  favourite  book ;  but 
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used  to  read  the  Bible  a  good  deal  too,  because  my  mother  wished 
me.  And,  Sir,  if  I  'd  never  been  led  into  that  miserable  specu- 
lation with  buying  that  lot  of  Mr.  Suydam,  he  'd  a  been  ahve  and 
I  should  have  been  a  happy  man.  So  much  for  giving  notes.  I 
learned  to  read  well  before  I  went  to  Barnes's ;  and,  as  I  was 
down  in  New  York  and  an  apprentice,  I  used  to  get  whatever  books 
I  wanted  out  of  the  Apprentices'  Library.  (Pause.)  Oh !  Sir,  I 
thought  I  should  make  a  fortune  in  buying  that  lot,  but  I  've  made 
a  halter  instead.' 

"  Two  men  were  in  the  cellar  underneath  his  cell,  one  crazy  and 
the  other  drunk.  When  the  clergy  left  him,  Peter  said,  '  I  'm 
glad  he's  gone.'  'Why,  Peter?'  said  the  gaoler.  '  Because  them 
fellows  below  there  are  a  carrying  on  so ;  they  put  the  old  devil 
into  me,  and  then  I  'm  so  afraid  I  shall  burst  out  a-laughing  before 
the  clergyman's  face ;  and  I  do  solemnly  believe  that  I  shall  burst 
out  a-laughing  under  the  gallows.  Oh  !  if  they  would  only  let  me 
have  the  big  field  and  a  band  of  music  ;  I  'd  ask  no  more.' 

"  Peter  had  once  got  his  chains  off,  in  the  absence  of  the  gaoler. 
He  said  to  me  to-day,  •  If  my  brother  Bill  had  only  sold  my  tools 
when  T  wanted  him,  and  brought  me  fifty  dollars,  I  'd  a  soon  been 
out  of  this  place  like  a  flash.  I  had  all  my  chains  off,  and  every- 
thing ready ;  but  I  had  no  money  to  start  with.  And  now  they 
have  put  a  new  set  of  chains  on  me,  and  I  give  it  up  for  a  bad  job.' 

•'  He  this  morning  expressed  a  most  anxious  desire  that  the  Sheriff 
would  take  him  out  on  the  big  field,  as  he  calls  it ;  and,  added  he, 
'  then  everybody  can  have  a  fair  chance  to  see  me,  and  I  '11  make 
'em  a  speech  an  hour  long,  if  the  Sheriff  would  let  me.' 

"  Mr.  Strong  and  his  assistant  have  just  arrived  from  New  York, 
and  they  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in  taking  a  cast  of  Peter's 
head.  He  is  highly  delighted  with  the  idea  of  being  handed  down 
to  posterity  in  this  way,  and  complied  with  my  request  the  first 
moment  that  I  asked  it.  He  said  to  me,  '  Now  be  sure  that  you  put 
my  head  alongside  of  Gen.  Jackson's  and  Gen.  Washington's,  and 
Napoleon  Bonaparte's,  and  Lord  Wellington's  heads,  and  the  heads 
of  all  the  great  men  and  great  murderers.  Don't  put  me  along- 
side of  the  heads  of  any  speculators  in  lots,  and,  above  all,  be  sure 
and  don't  let  any  of  'em  get  a  mortgage  on  to  my  head ;  or  if  you  do 
it  '11  be  a  gone  goose  and  no  mistake.' " 


From  the  "Examiner"  newspaper,  March  21,  1841. 
"  At  Salisbury,  on  Tuesday,  James  Taylor,  convicted  of  the  wilful 
murder  of  his   wife,  whom  he  had  shot  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  she 
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ha^'ing  eloped  with  a  railway  labourer  who  lodged  in  his  house,  was 
executed.  He  had  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  altogether  ex- 
traordinary and  awfully  depraved.  He  seemed  determined  never 
to  acknowledge  himself  guilty  of  a  fault,  believing  that  the  injury 
he  had  sustained  fully  justified  the  crime  he  had  committed.  His 
language  was  uniformly  blasphemous,  and  of  the  most  disgusting 
character.  He  would  not  suffer  the  sacrament  to  be  administered 
to  him,  nor  allow  the  burial  service  to  be  read  previously  to  his 
execution.  A  few  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock  Archdeacon  Mac- 
donald  and  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hodgson,  preceded  by  the  officers,  were 
seen  advancing  from  the  wretched  man's  cell,  and  then  next  the 
turnkeys  and  prisoner  followed ;  the  latter  jumping,  dancing,  and 
singing  'Jim  Crow.'  He  reached  the  drop  without  betraying  any 
very  evident  symptoms  of  intimidation.  He  went  readily  and 
placed  himself  under  the  noose,  saying — 'Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  so  many  of  you  present — such  a  grand  as- 
semblage of  people  to  see  me  hanged !  And  mind,  if  ever  any  of 
you  go  a  robbing,  be  sure  and  take  a  double-barrelled  gun  with 
you  to  murder  all  you  can— and  mind  and  do  it  as  it  should  be.  I 
am  glad  I  killed  my  wife,  and  I  don't  mind  being  hanged ' — (here 
the  executioner  drew  the  cap  over  his  eyes,  and  the  unhappy  man 
resumed) — '  I  don't  care  for  that,  I  can  keep  on  talking.  Oh ! 
what  a  pleasant  view — what  a  grand  sight.  I  likes  this  sort  of  fun!' 
At  this  moment  the  bolt  was  drawn,  and  he  was  launched  into 
eternity.  He  apparently  suffered  but  little,  and,  after  hanging  the 
usual  time  (an  hour),  his  countenance  was  scarcely  changed,  nor 
his  features  distorted.  The  populace  conducted  themselves  with 
propriety." 


No.  9. 

[Referred  to  at  page  263.] 

INSTRUCTION    TO    PRISONERS   IN    READING    AND    WRITING. 

The  simplest  and  most  direct  forms  of  teaching  are  found  to  be  the 
best.  Instead  of  a  wearisome  expenditure  of  time  in  alphabets  and 
unmeaning  combinations  of  letters  and  words,  the  most  intelligent 
teachers  in  the  prisons  commence  at  once  by  teaching  the  pri- 
soner to  decipher  a  simple  phrase  of  a  simple  and  interesting  story, 
telling  him  the  words  one  after  another,  as  if  they  were  so  many 
pictures,  and  going  ever  the  ground  again  and  again  until  his  pupil  is 
thoroughly  master  of  what  has  been  put  before  him.     By  this  means, 
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the  prisoner  soou  gets  a  little  stock  of  words  in  common  use,  which, 
after  a  moderate  time,  enables  him  to  gather  the  meaning  of  any 
easy  matter  he  may  try  to  make  out ;  and  he  feels  at  every  step, 
and  even  after  the  very  first  lesson,  that  he  has  made  a  real  and 
useful  acquirement. 

At  a  later  period  in  the  instruction  the  alphabet  is  easily  learnt, 
and  its  use  readily  felt  and  understood. 

Writing  is  taught  on  a  similar  principle.  A  short  easy  phrase 
is  taken  from  the  matter  which  the  prisoner  has  learnt  to  read,  and 
this  being  written  in  the  ordinary  size  used  in  correspondence  and 
business,  is  given  to  the  prisoner  to  copy,  which  he  does  many  times, 
until  he  has  made  a  neat  and  successful  duplicate.  The  phrase  is 
then  changed ;  and  thus  the  prisoner  goes  on  until  he  has  written  a 
considerable  quantity  of  matter,  and  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
facility,  when  the  whole  of  the  written  alphabet  is  easily  acquired. 

It  is  well  to  begin  by  employing  a  prisoner  in  copying  his  own 
name,  as  that  is  a  task  whereon  he  is  almost  sure  to  work  zealously ; 
and  the  power  of  writing  the  name  well  being  once  acquired,  the 
prisoner  will  have  made  a  great  step  in  the  general  power  of  writing. 
Moreover,  even  if  he  leave  prison  before  learning  anything  more, 
he  will  have  made  a  useful  acquirement. 

In  several  prisons,  specimens  are  now  kept  of  each  prisoner's 
writing,  both  when  he  makes  his  first  attempt,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  liberation;  and  the  progress  shown  is,  in  many  cases,  very 
creditable.  In  several  instances,  a  good  useful  handwriting  has 
been  acquired  in  a  period  of  from  two  to  six  months. 

The  above  plan  of  teaching  to  read  has  since  been  elaborated  by 
Mr.  Baker,  and  is  fully  described  in  Mr.  Jelinger  Symons's  School 
Economy ;  though  doubtless,  in  both  cases,  without  the  writer  being 
aware  that  the  plan  had  been  brought  into  use  in  several  prisons. 
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RECORD  OP  PROGRESS  IN  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 
William  Smith  Aged  16. 


Date 

Reads 

Writes 

Arithmetic. 

Remarks. 

a 

O 

1 

i 

\2i 

15 

i 

"3 

1 

a 

o 
U 

1 

M 

1851 
Feb.  3 
June 30 
Sep.  30 
Dec.  31 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

SPECIMENS  OF  WRITING. 
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No.   10. 

[Referred  to  at  page  306.] 
QUALIFICATIONS    OF   PRISON    OFFICERS. 

Edinburgh,  lAth  May,  1840. 

My  Lord, — In  compliance  with  a  Minute  of  the  General  Board 
at  its  last  meeting,  I  proceed  to  state,  in  a  letter  to  your  Lordship, 
my  views  as  to  the  appointment  of  prison  officers. 

It  will,  I  am  sure,  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  the 
importance  of  this  subject,  and  on  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of 
the  greatest  care  and  circumspection  in  the  numerous  appointments 
which  are  about  to  take  place.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  plan  of  a 
prison  be  skilfully  devised,  that  liberal  funds  be  furnished  for 
building  the  prison,  and  that  rules  be  laid  down  for  carrying  into 
operation  a  good  system  of  discipline,  unless  the  instruments  by 
which  the  machine  is  to  be  worked  are  competent  to  their  task. 
Impressed  with  this  truth,  and  being  constantly  brought  by  my 
office  into  a  position  in  which  the  good  or  bad  working  of  a  prison 
comes  strikingly  before  me,  I  am  naturally  very  anxious  that  the 
opportunity  which  the  Prisons'  Act  now  afibrds  of  obtaining  the 
services  of  right-minded,  zealous,  and  respectable  men  in  all  the 
prisons  of  Scotland  should  be  turned  to  the  fullest  account. 

Of  all  the  duties  which  have  fallen  upon  me,  as  Inspector  of 
Prisons,  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  most  painful  has  been  to 
obtain  the  removal  of  incompetent  officers.  In  cases  where  a 
keeper's  conduct  has  been  marked  by  any  thing  positively  bad — 
such  as  fraud,  deception,  or  drunkenness — the  task  has  been  com- 
paratively easy ;  but  where  the  disqualification  has  arisen,  not  from 
any  glaring  fault,  but  from  want  of  zeal,  intelligence,  and  industry, 
natural  feelings  of  kindness  and  friendship  have  often  been  arrayed 
in  the  keeper's  favour ;  and  those  who  have  had  the  power  of  dis- 
missing him  have  sometimes  flinched  from  the  exercise  of  their 
painful  duty.  Now,  however,  a  new  period  has  arrived.  Not  a 
single  officer  has  yet  received  an  appointment  from  a  County  Board ; 
and  no  connections,  claims,  or  attachments,  can  therefore  have  been 
formed ;  and  if  well-selected  persons  be  in  every  instance  chosen, 
and  the  appointments  placed  upon  a  proper  footing,  not  only  will 
there  be  a  great  security  for  the  successful  management  of  the 
prisons,  but  much  future  pain  will  be  spared  to  all  parties  concerned 
— to  the  officers  themselves,  to  the  County  Boards  who  choose  them, 
and  to  the  General  Board,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  dismiss  all  bad 
or  inefficient  officers  by  whomsoever  appointed 
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The  first  requisite  for  obtaining  a  good  appointment  of  prison 
officers  is,  of  course,  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  necessary 
qualifications.  The  lowest  officer  in  a  prison,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
smallest  lock-up-house,  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  person  superior 
in  his  habits  to  the  ordinary  run  of  the  working  classes,  that  he 
may  constantly  present  to  the  wrong-doers  who  will  come  under 
his  charge,  an  example  worthy  of  their  respect  and  imitation.  In 
the  same  way  that  in  the  improved  Lunatic  Asylums  of  the  pre- 
sent day  keepers  are  sought  for  of  unusually  sound  and  vigorous 
minds,  so  those  who  are  to  have  the  care  of  criminals  should  be  men 
of  sterling  honesty,  free  from  those  little  practices  of  deceit  which, 
in  ordinary  persons,  might  pass  without  much  animadversion. 
They  should  be  distinguished,  too,  for  habits  of  sobriety,  industiy, 
order,  and  cleanliness ;  they  should  be  very  intelligent,  kind,  and 
good  tempered,  yet  firm;  and  the  County  Board  should  also,  of 
course,  satisfy  themselves  that  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  services  of  some  religious  body,  and  are  duly  impressed 
with  religious  principles.  Again,  they  should  be  acquainted  with 
several  kinds  of  useful  labour,  and  should  be  at  least  able  to  read 
and  write  fluently.  Lastly,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  have  a 
liking  for  the  kind  of  occupation  in  which  they  will  be  engaged. — 
The  higher  the  officer's  position,  the  more  varied  and  numerous  are 
the  qualifications  required.  The  governor  of  a  large  prison  should 
be  a  person  of  strong  native  talent,  of  great  decision  of  character,  yet 
of  kind  and  affable  manners ;  he  should  possess  great  insight  into 
human  character,  and  into  the  various  causes  of  crime,  and  the 
springs  of  action ;  and  he  should  be  influenced  by  a  strong  desire 
to  promote  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  prisoners  committed,  to 
his  charge.  He  should  be  possessed  of  powers  of  command,  and 
of  holding  others  to  responsibility ;  and  in  order  to  maintain  these 
effectually,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  able  to  determine 
what  every  one  under  his  authority  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
perform,  and  to  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  every  duty  is  dis- 
charged. 

■  The  qualifications  of 'female  officers  are,  in  many  respects,  the 
same  as  those  of  males.  It  is  especially  important,  however,  that 
female  officers  should  be  distinguished  for  modesty  of  demeanour, 
and  the  exercise  of  domestic  virtues,  and  that  they  should  possess 
that  intimate  knowledge  of  household  employment  which  will  enable 
them  to  teach  the  ignorant  and  neglected  female  prisoner  how  to 
economise  her  means,  so  as  to  guard  her  from  the  temptations 
caused  by  waste  and  exti'avagance. 
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As  respects  the  number  of  officers,  male  and  female,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  there  should  be  sufficient  in  every  case  to  provide  for 
the  constant  and  efficient  superintendence  and  management  of  the 
prisoners  (the  males  under  the  care  of  male  officers,  and  the  females 
under  the  care  of  female  officers),  without  entrusting  any  authority 
to  prisoners  themselves,  and  without  employing  the  prisoners  in 
any  way  which  brings  them  into  contact  with  each  other.  At  pre- 
sent, in  many  of  the  prisons  in  Scotland,  the  number  of  officers  is 
quite  inadequate  for  carrying  forward  a  good  system  of  discipline ; 
though  in  some  few  I  think  the  number  might,  under  better 
arrangements,  be  reduced. 

The  superintendence  of  a  female  officer  over  the  female  pri- 
soners may,  by  judicious  arrangements,  be  secured,  even  in  the 
smallest  prison,  at  but  little  expense.  At  all  events,  I  should 
strongly  recommend  that  the  principle  of  keeping  each  class  of 
prisoners  under  officers  of  their  own  sex  be  never  departed  from. 

In  cases  where  there  are  two  prisons  in  the  same  town,  as  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  economy  in  the  number  of 
officers,  and  increased  simplicity  and  efficiency  of  management, 
might  be  obtained,  by  placing  both  prisons  under  one  governor,  with 
a  subordinate  officer,  of  superior  rank,  stationed  in  that  prison  in 
which  the  governor  does  not  reside.  This  arrangement  would 
afford  facilities  for  placing  the  female  prisoners  together  in  one  of 
the  prisons,  and  would  give  advantages  in  entering  into  contracts 
for  food,  &c.,  and  in  disposing  of  the  labour  of  the  prisoners. 

Except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  to  be  specified  and  re- 
corded in  each  particular  case,  I  should  recommend  that  no  person 
be  appointed  an  officer  who  is  more  than  forty  years  old ;  and  that 
a  preference  be  given,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  to  persons 
considerably  younger  than  this. 

Two  of  the  best  conducted  prisons  in  Scotland  are  under  the 
care  of  officers  who  were  trained  in  the  Glasgow  Bridewell ;  and  so 
high  an  opinion  do  I  entertain  of  the  management  of  that  prison, 
and  of  the  zeal,  intelligence,  and  general  qualifications  of  the 
governor,  and  of  his  power  of  selecting  good  officers,  that  I  would 
strongly  recommend  that,  when  possible,  Mr.  Brebner's  assistance 
should  be  obtained  in  procuring  qualified  persons,  and  in  giving 
them  the  advantage  of  at  least  a  short  training  under  his  super- 
intendence. 

Where  no  suitable  officer  can  at  once  be  procured,  a  temporary 
arrangement  might  be  entered  into.  And  even  where  there  is  every 
promise  of  the  person  selected  proving  a  thoroughly  good  officer,  it 
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•would  be  prudent  to  make  the  engagement,  in  the  first  instance, 
for  a  short  and  limited  time  only,  to  fall  to  the  ground  unless  re- 
newed. 

One  very  important  point,  in  my  opinion,  in  order  to  secure  the 
full  responsibility  of  the  keeper,  and  to  prevent  all  doubt  as  to  who 
may  be  in  fault,  in  case  of  mismanagement,  is  to  leave  the  selection 
of  the  subordinate  officers  in  the  keeper's  own  hands.  This  has 
always  been  the  rule  in  the  Glasgow  Bridewell ;  and  I  do  not  know 
any  prison,  under  really  good  management,  where  the  same  rule  is 
not  virtually  acted  upon. 

In  fixing  the  scale  of  wages  and  salaries  of  prison  officers,  it 
must  of  course  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  order  to  induce  persons 
possessed  of  the  qualifications  enumerated  to  undertake  the  laborious 
duties  which  they  will  have  to  perform,  it  is  necessary  to  ofi'er  a 
higher  remuneration  than  that  by  which  services  can  be  obtained  for 
ordinary  employment,  where  the  moral  qualities  of  the  individual 
are  but  slightly  scanned,  and  where  he  is  free  from  many  of  the 
restrictions  to  which  an  officer  of  a  prison  is  subjected. 

The  appointment  to  the  office  of  chaplain  is  one  deserving  of 
great  care  in  every  point  of  view  ;  among  others,  because,  unless  the 
chaplain's  proceedings  be  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  keeper, 
much  is  likely  to  arise  that  will  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  minds  of 
the  prisoners,  and  will  thwart  the  operations  of  both  keeper  and 
chaplain.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  chaplain,  besides 
possessing  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  his  profession,  should  have 
enlightened  views  on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline. 

In  small  prisons,  the  keeper  and  his  wife,  if  properly  qualified 
for  their  other  duties,  will  be  able  to  act  as  schoolmaster  and  school- 
mistress also ;  and  thus  the  engagement  of  other  persons  to  these 
offices  will  be  rendered  unnecessary.  Where  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses  have  to  be  appointed,  very  moderate  acquirements 
will  suffice,  if  the  parties  be  truly  respectable,  and  if  they  have 
zeal  and  intelligence. 

The  surgeon  should  be  required  once  a-week  at  least  to  go 
through  the  whole  of  the  prison,  and  to  see  every  prisoner,  making 
a  written  record  of  the  result  of  his  examination,  and  stating  at 
the  same  time,  whether  there  are  any  causes  of  disease  in  operation, 
such  as  want  of  cleanliness,  want  of  proper  ventilation,  &c.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  surgeon's  salary  should  be  either  a  fixed  sum 
per  annum,  or  a  certain  payment  per  head,  according  to  the  average 
number  of  prisoners. 

Many  advantages,   in  every  point  of  view, — that  of  economy 
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among  others, — would,  in  my  opinion,  accrue  from  forming  engage- 
ments with  the  governor  of  the  chief  prison  in  each  district  to 
undertake  the  superintendence,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  smaller 
prisons  in  the  same  district.  By  his  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  management  of  a  prison  he  would  be  able,  from  time  to  time,  to 
make  many  very  useful  suggestions,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  con- 
duct and  proceedings  of  the  keeper  in  a  way  which  can  only  be  done 
by  a  person  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  who  can  at 
once  detect  the  indications  of  error,  neglect,  or  fraud.  I  should 
anticipate  great  benefits,  for  example,  from  placing  the  local  prisons 
within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  round  Glasgow  under  the  general 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Brebner. 

The  importance,  to  the  well-being  of  the  prisons,  of  the  subject 
to  which  the  foregoing  remarks  relate,  will,  I  trust,  be  received  as 
an  excuse  for  the  length  to  which  they  have  run. 

I  have,  &c., 

FREDERIC  HILL. 
The  Right  Honourable  Viscount  Melville,  K.T., 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


No.  11. 

[Referred  to  at  page  28.] 

HISTOEV  OF  AN  ILLEGITIMATE  CHILD,  ILL-TRAINED,  THOUGH  SUPERIOR 
IN  ordinary:  EDUCATION  TO  THE  GENERALITY  OF  CRIMINALS. 

My  attention  to  this  young  man,  when  he  was  an  inmate  of  the  pri- 
son at  Durham,  and  under  sentence  of  transportation,  was  called 
by  the  Chaplain,  who  told  me  that  he  thought  he  could  give  useful 
information  regarding  the  extent  and  practice  of  forgery.  His  story, 
which  appeared  in  my  Report  for  1848,  is  in  his  own  words : — 

"  I  am  99  years  old.  I  am  a  native  of  Edinburgh.  My  father 
and  mother  are  both  dead.  My  mother  died  when  I  was  a  mere 
suckling.  I  do  not  know  when  my  father  died,  and  I  cannot  be 
quite  sure  that  he  is  dead,  but  I  believe  he  is.  He  deserted  his 
family,  I  believe,  soon  after  my  mother's  death,  and  went  to  Eng- 
land. The  only  time  that  I  ever  remember  seeing  him  was  one 
day  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  when  I  was  15  years  old.  He 
tapped  me  on  the  back  and  invited  me  to  go  and  take  some  refresh- 
ment with  him,  which  I  agreed  to  do.  He  took  me  to  a  tavern,  and 
after  a  while  he  told  me  that  he  was  my  father,  and  he  appointed 
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me  to  meet  him  again  the  next  evening.     I  was  at  that  time  in  thd 

Orphans'  Hospital  at  the  D .     The  next  day  I  saw  Mr.  ,  a 

writer  in  Edinburgh,  who  was  my  mother's  father,  and  I  told  him 
joyfully  whom  I  had  met  the  day  before.  He,  however,  desired  me 
not  to  go  to  this  person  again,  and  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  teacher  of 
the  hospital  to  prohibit  my  going  to  him.  My  mother  was  an  ille- 
gitimate child  of  Mr. .     I  obeyed  Mr.  's  directions,  and  I 

never  saw  my  father  afterwards,  but  I  have  heai'd  that  he  died  in 
London,  from  a  person  who  represented  herself  to  me  as  his  second 
wife.  I  have  been  told  that  my  father  had  some  property  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  and  that  he  received  some  with  my  mother ; 
that  he  got  through  it  all  by  drunkenness  and  dissipation. 

"  Till  I  was  seven  years  old  I  was  under  the  care  of  Mr. , 

who  lived  in street,  Edinburgh.    He  was  my  godfather ;  and  my 

grandfather,  Mr. --,  paid  him  so  much  a- week  for  my  board.     I 

then  went  to  the  Orphans'  Hospital,  and  there  I  remained  till  I  was 
15.  T  left  a  short  time  after  I  met  my  father.  I  have  no  brother, 
but  I  have  a  sister.  I  do  not  know  where  she  is.  The  last  time  I 
saw  her  is  about  eight  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  grand- 
father, Mr. ,  is  still  alive.     It  is  about  eight  years  since  I  saw 

him  also. 

•'  On  leaving  the  Orphans'  Hospital  I  went  to  live  with  my  grand- 
father, Mr.  ,  and  I  used  to  go  to  Mr.  ,  surgeon,  living 

at  street,  to  have  lessons  in  anatomy.     I  was  to  be  brought 

up  as  a  surgeon.  In  about  nine  mouths,  however,  I  had  a  quarrel 
with   my  grandfather,  and  left  him.     It  was  about   my  keeping 

company  with  a  girl   named  .      She   was  very  respectable, 

but  she  was  a  Catholic,  and  my  grandfather,  who  was  a  Presbyte- 
rian, did  not  approve  of  her  for  that  reason.  He  was  afraid  that  if 
I  married  her  I  should  change  my  religion,  which  he  said  would  be 
sacrilege.  He  expostulated  with  me,  and  tried  to  show  me  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  religions,  but  I  would  not  give  up  Miss 
's  company,  and  he  told  me  that  I  must  either  keep  such  com- 
pany as  he  liked,  or  leave  his  house.     I  therefore  left  his  house. 

"  One  cause  of  my  first  losing  my  grandfather's  favour  was  my 
getting  the  worse  of  liquor  the  first  new  year's  day  after  leaving  the 
Orphans'  Hospital,  but  I  did  not  form  any  habit  of  drinking  till  I 

went  to  live  at  Newcastle.     My  grandfather  lived  then  at ,  but 

he  afterwards  went  to  live  in .     About  two  years  ago  I  wrote  to 

him  according  to  that  address,  to  ask  for  some  assistance,  as  I  was 
going  out  as  mate  of  a  vessel  from  Sunderland,  and  he  sent  me  £6. 
I  have  not  written  to  inform  him  of  my  present   situation.     On 
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leaving  my  grandfather's  I  went  to  Dunfermline  to  be  out  of  his 

wav,  and  intending  to  remain  there  till  the  father  of  Miss 

should  find  me  a  situation,  which  I  hoped  he  would  do  when  he 
knew  how  I  was  placed.  My  motive  for  wishing  to  be  out  of  my 
grandfather's  way  was,  that  I  had  taken  some  money,  about  £8,  I 
think,  which  belonged  to  him,  and  which  was  kept  in  a  writing-desk 
in  my  bed-room.  The  desk  was  locked,  but  the  key  had  been  left 
in  the  lock.  This  was  the  first  theft  I  ever  committed.  I  did  not 
take  the  money  till  after  my  grandfather  had  told  me  that  if  I  did 
not  abandon  Miss 's  company  I  must  leave  his  house. 

"After  staying  a  short  time  at  Dunfermline  I  went  to  the  Rumbling 
Bridge,  and  remained  at  the  inn  there  about  four  months.  During 
the  first  six  weeks  I  paid  for  my  board,  but  during  the  remainder  of 
the  time  I  was  allowed  to  remain  without  charge,  on  condition  of 

giving  some  lessons  every  day  to  the  landlord,  Mr. ,  in  reading, 

writing,  and  arithmetic.  At  the  end  of  that  time  T  returned  to  Dun- 
fermline, and  was  six  months  there  with  Mr. ,  a  master  weaver. 

I  kept  his  accounts.     During  all  this  time  I  heard  nothing  from 

Mr. .     I  left  Dunfermline  at  the  end  of  six  months,  because  I 

had  taken  80s.  which  belonged  to  Mr. .    I  went  to  Edinburgh, 

but  Mr.  followed  me  and  found  me  at  my  sister's.     He  had 

me  taken  before  Mr. ,  but  on  my  paying  back  the  money  in 

court,  and  promising  to  return  to  Mr. 's  employment,  to  whom 

by  a  written  agreement  I  was  engaged  for  four  years,  I  was  released. 

I  returned  that  night  with  Mr. to  Dunfermline,  but  I  found 

that  the  people  there  looked  down  upon  me  for  embezzling  the 
money ;  and  as  I  did  not  like  the  disgrace,  I  absconded  the  next 
week,  and  went  to  Newcastle. 

"  At  Newcastle  I  went  into  a  chemist's  shop  to  buy  some  cough 
lozenges.  I  believe  while  I  was  there  a  person  came  in  and  asked 
for  some  medicine.  There  was  no  one  in  the  shop  but  a  boy, 
and  I  observed  that  this  boy  took  down  a  bottle  with  the  wrong 
medicine  marked  on  it  to  give  to  this  customer.  I  told  him  it 
was  not  correct.  I  forget  just  now  the  name  of  the  stuff  which 
the  boy  was  going  to  give,  but  I  remember  that  it  was  poisonous, 
and  that  it  would  have  proved  fatal  if  taken.  While  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  matter,  the  master  of  the  shop,  who  overheard  our  con- 
versation, came  in.  He  asked  me  how  I  knew  that  the  medicine 
was  the  wrong  one,  and  whether  I  had  ever  been  in  a  chemist's  shop. 
I  told  him  that  I  had  not,  but  that  I  understood  Latin,  and  was 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  many  kinds  of  medicine.  He  asked 
me  who  my  parents  were ;  and  after  some  further  conversation,  he 
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told  me  that  if  he  should  have  a  vacancy,  and  I  liked  to  be  bound 
to  him  for  seven  years,  he  would  take  me  into  his  employment,  pro- 
vided my  friends  would  give  security  for  my  remaining  the  whole 

time.     This  person's  name  was  ,  and  he  lived  in  the . 

He  wrote  to  my  grandfather,  and  my  grandfather  and  Mr. , 

the  lord  justice  clerk,  together,  gave  security  to  the  extent  either  of 
£50  or  of  £150,  I  forget  which.  1  then  entered  Mr. 's  ser- 
vice, and  remained  with  him  four  years.     At  my  birth  my  mother 

suckled  one  of  Mr. 's  children,  which  is  the  reason,  I  believe, 

that  Mr. was  kind  enough  to  join  in  the  security.     At  the  end 

of  four  years  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Mr. ,  in  consequence  of  an 

improper  intimacy  which  took  place  between  me  and  his  niece. 
Mr. did  not,  however,  demand  payment  of  my  security,  be- 
cause it  was  his  act  for  me  to  leave. 

"  At  Newcastle,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  first  fell  into 
the  habit  of  drinking.  I  became  acquainted  there  with  several 
people  who  were  themselves  addicted  to  drinking,  and  were  in  other 
respects  of  bad  character.     The  street  in  which  I  lived,  called  the 

,  is,  I  believe,  the  worst  in  Newcastle.     A  large  portion  of  the 

inhabitants  in  it  are  of  loose  and  drinking  habits.  On  leaving 
Newcastle  I  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  after  some  time  got  a  situation 

with  a  baker  living  in  the ,  whose  name  I  forget.     I  became 

bound  to  him,  but  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  I  absconded,  as  I  found 
that  the  employment  did  not  agree  with  my  constitution.  I  took 
some  money  with  me,  but  I  forget  how  much.  The  baker  gave 
information  to  the  police,  and  I  was  apprehended  and  sent  to  prison 
for  sixty  days.  On  leaving  prison  I  wrote  a  note  to  my  grandfather, 
saying  that  I  had  been  ill,  and  begging  him  to  pay  the  doctor's 
bill.  This  was  done  to  gain  admission  to  his  presence,  for  in  reality 
I  had  not  been  ill.  He  saw  me  for  a  few  minutes,  but  he  had 
found  out  that  the  story  of  my  illness  was  a  pretence,  and  he  up- 
braided me  for  my  conduct,  and  refused  to  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  me.     He  sent  me  out,  however,  a  sovereign  by  the  butler. 

"After  calling  on  my  sister  I  set  out  for  Newcastle.  I  remained 
a  night  there,  and  then  went  to  North  Shields,  and  finding  a  vessel 
in  which  an  apprentice  was  wanted,  I  engaged  myself  to  go  one 
voyage  on  trial.  1  did  not  like  the  sea,  and  on  the  return  of  the 
vessel  I  gave  up  my  situation.  I  then  went  to  Sunderland,  and 
got  a  place  in  another  vessel,  but  this  was  only  to  get  a  passage  to 
London.  After  remaining  a  few  weeks  in  London,  and  trying  in 
vain  to  obtain  employment,  T  returned  to  Sunderland.  There  I 
engaged  as  a  seaman  on  board  a  collier  that  was  going  to  Cowes, 
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in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  At  that  place  I  enlisted  into  Her  Majesty's 
service,  and  went  on  board  the  '  Peak '  frigate.  We  sailed  to 
Barbadoes,  and  there  I  was  drafted  to  the  '  Flamer,'  a  steam 
brigantine.  I  did  not  like  the  service,  and  soon  deserted.  I  was, 
however,  retaken,  but  on  our  passage  from  Barbadoes  to  Demerara, 
I  deserted  again  at  St.  Vincent's.  There  1  remained  about  eighteen 
months  in  the  employment  of  a  Mr.  ■ ,  a  grocer. 

"At  the  end  of  that  time  I  returned  to  England,  on  board  a  brig 
bound  for  London,  in  which  I  acted  as  steward.  Soon  after  land- 
ing I  fell  in  with  a  prostitute,  and  in  the  house  to  which  she  took 
me  I  was  robbed  by  her ;  but  a  man  who  appeared  to  live  in  the 
house,  and  who  had  once  met  me  before  in  the  north,  recognised 
me,  and  ordered  the  girl  to  return  the  money.  He  and  I  drank 
the  money  together,  and  from  him  I  learnt  the  art  of  forging  base 
coin,  which  has  ended  in  bringing  me  here  under  my  present  sen- 
tence.    This  man's  name  is .     He  lived  at  that  time  in 

street, ;  but  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  now.     This  is  about 

six  years  ago.  He  first  taught  me  to  make  shillings  by  means  of 
a  mould  of  plaster  of  Paris.  I  found  it  difiBcult  at  first  to  make  a 
good  mould,  but  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months  I  could  make 
one  perfectly.  I  could  make  about  100  shillings  in  a  night.  We 
used,  at  that  time,  to  make  them  for  sale  to  other  parties.  We  sold 
some  to  people  who  took  them  into  the  country,  and  a  good  many 
we  sold  to  keepers  of  public-houses.     There  were  two  men,  named 

and ,  who  bought  large  numbers  of  them,  and  we  sold 

large  numbers  to  the  keeper  of  the  public-house  called  the , 

in street,  and  to  the  keeper  of  the public-house,  in 

street-road.     The  name  of  the  latter  person  was ,  but  I  forget 

the  name  of  the  other.  We  generally  got  five  shillings  for  a  pound's 
worth  of  base  shillings ;  but  if  the  parties  would  consent  to  give 
six  shillings  a  pound,  then  we  used  German  silver  or  Gates's  metal 
in  coining,  otherwise  we  made  the  shillings  of  Britannia  metal. 
Four  of  us  worked  together.     We  made  different  coins.     I  made 

shillings,  two  other  men,  named and  ,  made  half-crowns, 

and  made  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns.     The   sovereigns 

and  half  sovereigns  were  made  out  of  buttons.  For  the  sovereigns 
we  got  10s.  a-piece.  In  making  shillings  and  half-crowns  we  some- 
times used  a  metal  called  British  plate,  which  is  so  close  an  imita- 
tion of  silvei',  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  it  from  silver. 
This  is  more  expensive  than  the  other  kinds  of  metal  which  I  have 
mentioned,  and  'vhen  we  used  it  we  got  10s.  a  pound  for  the  coins. 

"  We  generally  worked  two  or  three  nights  in  the  week  ;  it  de- 
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pended  upon  what  custom  we  got.  When  there  was  not  much  custom 

we  used  to  go  and  pass  some  of  the  coins  ourselves.     did  not 

pass  any,  hut  he  got  one-half  of  what  we  passed.  We  worked  toge- 
ther in  this  way  for  six  months,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  we 
were  never  apprehended  by  the  police,  or  in  any  fear  of  being  ap- 
prehended. When  we  were  not  at  work  our  tools  were  always  either 
buried  in  the  ground,  or  hidden  in  a  hole  behind  a  movable  brick 
in  the  wall.  During  the  whole  time  we  did  not  hear  of  any  one 
who  had  bought  the  coins  from  us  being  apprehended. 

"  At  the  end  of  six  months  I  went  to  work  by  myself,  as  I  found 
I  could  get  more  money  than  when  I  was  with  the  others.  I  went 
to  Gravesend,  and  there  fell  in  with  an  acquaintance  who  followed 
the  same  pursuit  as  myself,  and  we  travelled  together  to  Portsmouth, 
where  we  remained  a  short  time,  and  then  returned  to  London,  where 
I  remained  all  the  following  winter,  employed  chiefly  in  coining ;  but 
I  sometimes  went  out  with  members  of  the  swell  mob  to  take  the 
dimensions  of  locks,  in  order  to  make  false  keys.  After  making 
the  keys,  I  was  sometimes  engaged  in  the  robberies.  I  sometimes 
got  as  much  as  £50  for  my  share  of  a  robbery.  One  of  these  rob- 
beries was  committed  on  the  house  of  a  gentleman  at  Plumstead, 
whose  name  I  forget ;  and  another  on  the  house  of  Dr.  Dodds,  in 
the  Commercial-road.  Sometimes  we  robbed  shops  also.  A  rob- 
bery was  frequently  committed  by  one  of  us  going  into  a  shop  and 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  shopkeeper,  while  another  slipped  in 
and  took  off  something:  or  sometimes  the  other  party  would  cut 
out  a  pane  of  glass,  and  take  away  articles.  Many  jewellers'  shops 
were  robbed  in  this  way. 

"  My  principal  associates  were  named  ,  ,  ,  and 

,  one  of  my  former  associates  in  coining.      1  do  not   know 

where  they  are  now.  was  once  apprehended,  but  he  was  ac- 
quitted for  want  of  evidence.  A  woman  was  living  with  me  at  that 
time ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but,  one  week  with  another,  she  and 
I  made  £o  by  making  and  passing  bad  money,  besides  what  I  made 
by  the  robberies.  Next  spring  she  and  I  went  to  Gravesend,  where 
she  fell  ill.  I  returned  to  London  to  get  some  more  metal  for 
coining,  and  on  my  road  broke  into  a  house  on  Plumstead-common. 
I  had  been  told  that  the  house  belonged  to  a  miserly  gardener, 
and  that  there  was  a  chest  with  a  good  deal  of  money  in  it 
underneath  the  bed,  but  1  found  nothing  in  the  chest  but  a  suit 
of  clothes  and  1 5s.  These  I  took ;  but  as  I  was  walking  at  a  rapid 
pace  into  Woolwich,  with  the  clothes  in  a  bundle,  I  was  met  by  a 
policeman,  who  stopped  me,  and  finding  that  I  could  not  give  a 
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proper  description  of  the  clothes  in  the  bundle,  conveyed  me  to  the 
police  office.  I  was  sent  to  Newgate,  where  I  remained  a  month, 
and  was  then  tried  and  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment, 
which  I  underwent  at  Maidstone.  Both  at  Newgate  and  Maidstone 
the  prisoners  have  frequent  opportunities  of  talking  together,  and 
the  conversation  was  almost  always  about  the  robberies  we  had  com- 
mitted, and  what  robberies  we  might  commit  in  future.  There 
were  the  same  opportunities  in  the  trial  ward  in  Durham  prison, 
when  I  was  in  that  ward,  and  the  conversation  was  of  the  same 
kind. 

"  I  had  not  been  out  of  Maidstone  prison  more  than  a  fort- 
night, when  I  committed  another  robbery  at  Shorne,  a  village  near 
Gravesend.  Between  money  and  goods  I  made  about  £35  by  that 
robbery.  I  was  apprehended,  but  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence. 
I  then  went  to  Sunderland,  and  broke  into  a  ship-builder's  office ; 
there,  however,  I  got  only  £6.  I  soon  after  committed  a  robbery 
at  Whitburn,  but  was  caught  on  the  premises  by  the  squire's  coach- 
man. When  I  was  taken  to  the  police  station  and  examined,  it  was 
discovered  that  I  had  committed  the  robbery  at  Sunderland,  by  the 
circumstance  of  part  of  my  braces  being  missing,  which  part  had 
been  found  in  the  ship-builder's  office.  For  these  offences  I  was 
tried  by  the  magistrates  at  Sunderland,  and  was  sentenced  to  two 
months'  imprisonment.  The  remainder  of  that  summer  and  the 
winter  following  I  passed  in  the  North  of  England,  coining  and 
passing  bad  money.  I  pretended  to  be  a  doctor  to  avoid  suspicion, 
and  had  a  man  with  me  to  pass  bad  money.  I  often  really  prac- 
tised as  a  doctor.  I  bought  several  medical  books,  and  dispensed 
medicine  as  well  as  I  could.  I  got  a  good  deal  of  money  as  a  doctor, 
chiefly  between  Hartlepool  and  Scarborough.  I  got  on  better  in 
the  towns  as  a  doctor  than  in  the  country 

"  At  the  end  of  the  summer,  now  two  years  ago,  I  got  tired  of 
this  life,  and  determined,  if  I  could,  to  reform  and  lead  a  new 
career.  I  engaged  to  go  as  mate  in  a  vessel  from  Sunderland, 
which  was  bound  for  Petersburgh,  but  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Jutland,  eight  days  after  we  left  the  port.  I  returned  to 
England,  and,  in  about  a  month,  got  another  situation  as  cook  and 
steward  on  board  another  vessel,  bound  for  Alexandria.  Before 
sailing,  I  coined  fifty  dollars,  with  the  intention  of  passing  them 
at  Alexandria,  which  I  did. 

"  On  my  return  to  England,  I  went  to  Gisborough,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  marrying  a  respectable  young  woman  with  whom  I  had  become 
acquainted,  but  I  there  met  with  some  of  my  old  companions,  and 
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went  with  them  to  Sunderland.  There  I  soon  got  through  all  my 
money  in  drink ;  and  I  sold  my  watch,  a  ring,  and  part  of  ray  clothes. 
I  then  borrowed  a  little  money  from  a  prostitute  with  whom  I  had 
become  acquainted.  With  the  money  she  lent  me  I  purchased  a 
small  stock  of  goods,  and  went  about  as  a  hawker,  but  without  any 
licence.  This  I  carried  on  through  the  winter,  but  I  made  only 
barely  enough  to  maintain  the  young  woman  who  lent  me  the  money 
(and  who  lived  with  me)  and  myself.  I  then  determined  to  try  the 
sea  again.     I  wished,  if  I  could,  to  drop  coining  altogether. 

"  I  made  three  voyages  to  London,  but  in  the  last  voyage  I  was 
washed  overboard,  and  nearly  lost.  The  young  woman  who  lived  with 
me  was  unwilling,  after  this,  that  I  should  go  to  sea,  so  I  took  to 
hawking  again.  I  could,  hosvever,  but  barely  support  us  ;  and  some 
persons  who  knew  I  used  to  coin,  and  who  wished  to  get  a  supply  of 
false  money  from  me,  persuaded  me  to  go  again  to  my  old  business  of 
coining,  which  I  did.  This  was  early  in  the  present  year.  After  I 
had  been  coining  about  two  months,  I  was  apprehended  on  the 
charge  for  which  I  have  now  been  sentenced  to  transportation.  The 
cause  of  my  apprehension  was  partly  in  consequence  of  my  not  being 
able  to  get  good  plaster  of  Paris  at  Sunderland  to  make  a  correct 
mould  with,  which  caused  the  counterfeits  to  be  inferior  in  make  to 
those  which  I  generally  produced. 

"  I  have  no  idea  how  many  thousand  counterfeit  coins  I  have 
made  altogether,  but  the  number  must  be  very  great.  I  believe 
there  is  a  deal  of  counterfeit  money  in  circulation,  especially  in  this 
part  of  England.  I  know  several  people  at  Newcastle  and  Sunder- 
land who  supply  it  wholesale.     There  is  one  man,  who  is  called 

the ,  who,  as  I  understand,  has  followed  the  business  20  or  30 

years.     He  is  generally  at  Newcastle  or  Sunderland.     I  do  not  know 

his  real  name.     There  is  another  man,  named ,  at  Newcastle, 

but  I  do  not  know  where  he  lives  in  Newcastle.  Indeed,  persons 
in  this  trade  have  no  fixed  place  of  residence,  and  change  their 
lodgings  very  frequently.  I  could,  however,  give  such  a  descrip- 
tion of the as  would  lead  to  his  apprehension.     He  both 

coins  and  sells. 

"  If  counterfeits  are  made  with  German  silver  mixed  with  British 
plate,  they  cannot  be  detected  either  by  the  ring  or  the  weight,  but 
they  may  by  the  feel  or  by  scraping  them.  Counterfeit  coins  have 
always  a  smooth  surface,  and  the  more  the  surface  is  rubbed,  the 
smoother  it  is;  whereas  the  more  genuine  coin  is  rubbed,  the 
rougher  it  is.  Counterfeits  which  are  not  well  made  have  also 
generally  what  are  called  a  hill  and  a  hollow,  that  is,  one  side  pro- 
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jects  a  little,  and  the  other  goes  inwards.  I  have  seen  bank  notes 
gorged,  but  T  never  forged  any  myself,  though  I  have  passed  forged 
notes.  There  is  a  considerable  manufacture  of  forged  notes  in 
London.  The  notes  generally  forged  are  5Z.  Bank  of  England 
notes. 

"  In  passing  base  money,  the  usual  way  is  for  two  persons  to  go 
together.  One  enters  the  shop,  while  the  other  remains  near  to  ob- 
serve what  goes  on.  The  person  who  goes  into  the  shop,  after  he 
has  made  his  purchase,  and  is  going  to  pay  for  it,  tries  to  take  away 
the  attention  of  the  shopkeeper  from  the  coin  by  talking  about  the 
■weather.  But  if  the  shopkeeper  suspects  the  forgery,  and  gives  a 
signal  to  any  one  to  fetch  an  officer,  then  the  associate  comes  in, 
buys  something  with  a  good  piece  of  money,  and  makes  a  signal  to 
the  first  man  to  leave.  I  should  never  be  able  to  lead  an  honest 
life  if  I  remained  in  this  country." 

Supposing  the  foregoing  history  to  be  true,  and,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  in  the  main  it  is 
so,  it  is  instructive  in  various  paxticulars.  In  the  first  place  comes 
the  wrong  act  by  the  prisoner's  grandfather  and  grandmother,  which 
causes  the  boy's  mother,  his  first  natural  instructor,  to  enter  the 
world  as  an  illegitimate  child,  and  with  all  the  difficulties  in  the 
path  of  virtue  which  that  state  creates.  Next,  are  the  drunkenness 
and  dissipation  of  the  man  who  becomes  the  husband  of  this  girl 
and  the  father  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  consequent  waste  of  both  his 
own  property  and  his  wife's.  Then  comes  the  abuse  of  a  charitable 
institution,  by  sending  to  it,  as  an  orphan,  a  child  whose  father  was 
living,  and  who,  even  if  his  father  had  been  dead,  had  a  much  gi-eater 
claim  on  another  party,  his  grandfather,  than  upon  any  funds  that 
had  been  bequeathed  for  charity.  The  next  stage  of  the  history 
brings  us  to  an  act  of  religious  bigotry,  by  which  a  young  person  is 
compelled  to  leave  his  home  unless  he  will  consent  to  break  an 
attachment  which  he  was  forming  with  a  respectable  girl  of  another 
creed.  Under  the  temptations  and  fear  of  poverty  now  presented, 
the  boy  appears  to  have  committed  his  first  theft ;  the  offence  being 
palliated,  however,  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  money  was  taken, 
not  from  a  stranger,  but  from  a  person  on  whom  the  boy  had  great 
claims.  The  barriers  of  morality,  however,  being  once  broken,  and 
the  boy  thrown  into  a  position  of  difficulty  and  temptation,  his  prin- 
ciples, probably  never  very  firm,  gradually  give  way,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  he  becomes  a  daring  and  habitual  offender;  and, 
among  other  acts,  commits  the  very  one  in  which  his  grandfather 
had  given  him  an  example. 
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The  vast  number  of  separate  offences  which  may  be  committed 
by  a  few  persons  is  shown  by  the  prisoner's  statement  of  the  rate  at 
which  he  and  his  associates  coined  base  money.  Each  of  the  four, 
it  will  be  seen,  could  produce  a  hundred  separate  coins  in  a  night ; 
and,  supposing  they  worked,  on  an  average,  two  nights  in  a  week 
(his  statement  is  "  two  or  three  "),  not  fewer  than  twenty  thousand 
separate  coins  must  have  been  forged  by  these  men  in  the  six  months 
which  they  were  together ;  a  period  forming  but  a  small  portion  of 
their  whole  career  as  coiners. 


No.  12. 

PRINTED    QUERIES,    TO   WHICH    MR.    HILL   REQUIRED    ANSWERS   AT   HIS 
INSPECTION     OF   ANY    PRISON. 

Queries  to  the  Governor. 
Prison  at  185     . 


1. — Average  number  of  prisoners 
in  the  year  ending  185 

Ditto  in  the  previous  year 

Increase  or  decrease  . 

2. — Number  of  commitments  last 
year 

Ditto  in  the  previous  year 

Increase  or  decrease  . 

3. — Number  of  prisoners  this  day  . 


CRIMINALS. 

DEBTORS. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Both 

M. 

F. 

Both 

— 

— 

— 

4.— For  what  offences  are  the  bulk  of  the  prisoners  committed  ? 
5.— In  what  classes  of  offenders  has  the  increase  or  decrease 
chiefly  occurred  ? 
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6. — About  what  portion  of  the  prisoners  generally  belong  to  the 
district,  and  what  portion  are  strangers  ? 

7. — What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  this 
district  ? 

8. — Do  you  think  there  are  many  persons  at  present  who,  at  their 
liberation  from  prison,  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  but  who  are 
unable  to  get  employment  ? 

9. — Is  the  prison  secure  in  every  part  ? 

10. — Has  there  been  any  escape  since  Mr.  Hill's  last  inspection? 
If  so,  state  the  particulars. 

11. — Time  of  rising  in  summer? 

12. — In  mid- winter? 

13. — Time  of  going  to  bed  in  summer? 

14. — In  mid- winter? 

15. — Meal -hours  in  summer  ? — Breakfast  .Dinner  , 

Supper 

16. — Meal-hours  in  mid-winter  ? — Breakfast  ,  Dinner         , 

Supper 

17. — Ordinary  occupations  of  the  prisoners  when  at  large,  with 
their  employment  in  prison  on  the  day  of  inspection.  See  pages 
430  and  431. 

18. — Do  the  prisoners  make  and  mend  their  own  shoes,  stock- 
ings, shirts,  and  other  clothing  ? 

19. — Do  they  cook  and  wash  ? 

20.— Do  they  whitewash  and  paint  the  prison  ? 

21. — Do  they  do  all  other  kinds  of  work  for  the  prison  which  they 
can  possibly  perform  ? 

22. — What  was  the  clear  value,  per  head,  last  year,  of  work  done 
for  sale  ? 

23. — ^What  was  the  estimated  value,  per  head,  last  year,  of  work 
done  for  the  prison  ? 

24. — Are  there  any  kinds  of  work  which  could  be  advantageously 
extended,  or  any  new  kinds  which  could  be  introduced  ? 

25. — What  has  been  the  general  health  of  the  prisoners  since 
Mr.  Hill's  last  inspection  ? 

26. — Do  the  prisoners  generally  improve  in  health  and  strength 
during  their  confinement,  or  do  they  fall  oflf  (distinguishing  those 
who  remain  for  short  periods  only,  from  those  who  stay  a  long  time)  ? 

27. — Is  the  food  of  good  quality  ? 

28. — Do  you  consider  the  quantity  of  food  suflBcient  in  all  cases, 
and  not  more  than  sufficient,  to  maintain  health  and  strength  ? 

39. — What  was  the  daily  cost  per  head  of  the  food  last  year  ? 
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MALES. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths,      and      other } 
Workers  in  Iron        .       .  ) 

Butchers        .... 

Carpenters,  Joiners,  Cabinet ) 
Makers,  Coopers,  &c.        .  f 

Clerks,  &c 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars    . 

Labourers  (Agricultural) 

Ditto  (other) . 

Masons,  Bricklayers,  &c. 

Miners  .... 

Painters 

Sailors,  Boatmen,  &c.     . 

Shoemakers,  &c.    . 

Soldiers 

Spinners,  &c. 

Tailors  .... 

Weavers 

Miscellaneous 

Not  brought  up  to  any  regu-  I 

lar  Occupation   .        .         S 

Total  of  Males      . 

FEMALES. 

Married  Women    . 

Servants  (unmarried)     . 

Miscellaneous  (unmarried)     . 

Unmarried,  not  brought  up  ^ 

to  any  regular  Occupation  J 

Total  of  Females  , 
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80. — Is  any  part  of  the  prison  badlj  drained,  ill  ventilated,  damp, 
or  cold  ? 

31. — Do  you  know  anything  in  the  prison  tending  to  cause 
illness  ? 

SO,. — Number  of  deaths  last  year  ? 

33.  — Number  of  removals  on  account  of  illness  last  year? 

34. — Number  of  liberations  on  account  of  illness  last  year? 

35. — Has  any  case  occurred  since  Mr.  Hill's  last  inspection  in 
which  a  prisoner's  mind  appears  to  have  been  injuriously  affected 
by  confinement  in  a  separate  cell  ?  If  so,  what  was  done  when  the 
injury  became  apparent ;  and  was  the  injury  wholly  removed  by  the 
measures  that  were  taken  ? 

36. — Has  there  been  any  case  of  insanity  in  the  prison  since  Mr. 
Hill's  last  inspection  ?     If  so,  state  the  particulars. 

37. — What  has  been  the  general  conduct  of  the  prisoners  since 
Mr.  Hill's  last  inspection  ? 

38. — What  are  the  chief  kinds  of  misconduct  amongst  the  prisoners  ? 

39.— Is  the  misconduct  confined  for  the  most  part  to  a  few  pri- 
soners, or  is  it  general  ? 

40. — Number  of  punishments  last  year  ? 

Punishments  awarded  to  Male  Prisoners     .     . 
Do.  Do.  Female  Prisoners .     . 


Total  . 


41. — What  are  the  ordinary  punishments? 

42. — ^What  is  the  most  severe  punishment? 

43. — Was  there  any  case  of  corporal  punishment  last  year  for 
misconduct  in  prison? 

44. — Do  you  know  any  thing  in  the  prison  tending  to  cause  mis- 
conduct? 

45. — Do  you  know  any  just  cause  of  complaint  among  the  pri- 
soners? 

46. — Are  there  any  prisoners  at  present  whose  cases  are  peculiar 
or  of  special  interest? 

47. — Has  any  thing  remarkable  occurred  since  Mr.  Hill's  last 
inspection? 

48. — Have  any  cases  come  to  your  knowledge,  during  the  last  year, 
of  persons  who  were  once  in  this  prison  for  offences  bespeaking 
habits  of  crime,  but  who  are  now  living  honestly  and  respectably  ? 
If  so,  state  the  particulars. 
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49.— Are  the  food,  coal,  and  other  stores,  supplied  by  public  con- 
tract ? 

50. — What  was  the  average  total  net  cost  per  prisoner  last  year, 
exclusive  of  any  charge  for  rent  or  repairs  ? 

51. — Is  every  officer  of  the  prison,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge 
and  belief,  truthful,  perfectly  honest  and  sober,  and  of  good  moral 
character  in  all  other  respects  ? 

52. — Are  they  all  properly  qualified  for  their  duties,  and  do  they 
really  discharge  their  duties  well  ? 

53. — Is  the  number  of  officers  sufficient,  and  not  more  than  suf- 
ficient, for  maintaining  proper  superintendence,  for  giving  efficient 
instruction  in  industrial  occupations,  and  generally  for  good  dis- 
cipline ? 

54. — Is  there  any  alteration  in  the  rules  or  management  of  the 
prison,  or  in  the  building,  which  you  think  desirable  to  be  made  ? 

55. — Is  there  any  thing  else  which  you  wish  to  state,  or  which 
you  consider  it  your  duty  to  state  ? 
(Signed) 

Governor. 


Queries  to  the  Ohaplain. 
Prison  at  185     . 

1. — Are  all  the  rules  relating  to  the  Chaplain  fully  acted  upon  ? 

2. — What  is  the  average  number  of  hours  per  day  that  you  pass 
in  the  prison  in  the  performance  of  your  duties  ? 

3. — Do  the  prisoners  make  satisfactory  progress  in  religious  and 
secular  knowledge  ? 

4. — What  has  been  the  general  health  of  the  prisoners  since  Mr. 
Hill's  last  inspection,  so  far  as  it  has  fallen  under  your  observation  ? 

6. — Has  any  case  occurred  in  which  a  prisoner's  mind  appears  to 
have  been  injuriously  affected  by  confinement  in  a  separate  cell  ? 

6. — Do  the  prisoners  generally  improve  in  health  during  their 
confinement,  or  do  they  fall  off  (distinguishing  those  who  remain 
for  short  periods  from  those  who  stay  a  long  time)  ? 

7. — Do  you  know  anything  in  the  prison  tending  to  cause  illness? 

8. — What  has  been  the  general  conduct  of  the  prisoners,  parti- 
cularly when  at  chapel  or  otherwise  under  your  charge  ? 

9. — Do  you  know  anything  in  the  prison  tending  to  produce 
misconduct  ? 

10. — Do  you  know  any  just  cause  of  complaint  amongst  the 
prisoners  ? 

F  F 
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1 1 . — How  far  do  you  think  the  present  system  of  discipline  in 
this  prison  calculated  to  deter  people  from  the  commission  of 
crime? 

12. — How  far  do  you  think  it  calculated,  when  applied  for  a  suf- 
ficient time,  to  improve  the  character  of  the  prisoners  ? 

13. — Have  any  cases  come  to  your  knowledge,  during  the  last 
year,  of  persons  who  were  once  in  this  prison  for  offences  bespeaking 
habits  of  crime,  but  who  are  now  living  honestly  and  respectably  ? 

14. — Do  you  take  means,  by  visits,  correspondence,  or  otherwise, 
to  ascertain,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  career  of  prisoners  after  their 
liberation,  and  to  preserve  an  influence  over  them  ? 

15. — Is  every  oflBcer  of  the  prison,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge 
and  belief,  truthful,  perfectly  honest  and  sober,  and  of  good  moral 
character  in  all  other  respects  ? 

16. — So  far  as  falls  under  your  observation,  do  they  all  appear 
to  be  properly  qualified  for  their  duties,  and  really  to  discharge 
their  duties  well  ? 

17. — Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  for  the  improvement  of 
the  prison  in  any  respect  ? 

18. — Is  there  anything  else  which  you  wish  to  state,  or  which 
you  consider  it  your  duty  to  mention  ? 

(Signed) 

Chaplain, 


Queries  to  tJie  Medical  Attendant. 

Prison  at  185     . 

1. — Are  all  the  rules  relating  to  the  Medical  Attendant  fully 
acted  upon  ? 

2. — What  is  the  present  state  of  the  health  of  the  prisoners? 
3. — What  has  been  their  general  health  since  my  inspection  in 

4. — How  many  prisoners  are  at  present  either  wholly  unable  to 
work,  from  illness,  or  incapable  of  doing  more  than  very  light 
•work? 

5. — How  many  severe  cases  of  illness  are  there? 

6. — Is  there  any  case  of  insanity  at  present  ? 

7. — ^What  was  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  prisoners  who  are 
now  seriously  ill,  at  the  time  of  their  admision  ? 

8. — Has  there  been  any  epidemic  or  other  prevailing  disease 
since  my  last  inspection  ?    If  so,  state  the  particulars. 
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9. — Has  there  been  any  case  of  scurvy  in  the  prison  since  that 
time? 

10. — Is  there  any  disease  to  which  the  prisoners  are  more  liable 
than  persons  in  the  same  class  of  life  out  of  prison  ? 

11. — Are  they  more  subject  to  scrofula  and  consumption? 

12. — How  many  deaths  and  how  many  removals  or  liberations  on 
account  of  illness  have  there  been  during  the  year,  ending  ? 

13. — Have  there  been  any  cases  of  insanity  during  that  period? 

14. — Has  any  case  occurred  during  the  last  year  in  which  a  pri- 
soner's mind  appears  to  have  been  injuriously  affected  by  con- 
finement in  a  separate  cell  ? 

15. — What  was  the  average  number  of  days  during  the  year 
that  each  prisoner  was  unable,  from  illness,  either  to  work  at  all  or 
to  do  more  than  very  light  work? 

16. — Is  any  of  the  illness  which  has  occurred  during  the  year 
attributable,  in  your  opinion,  to  the  nature  of  the  discipline,  the 
diet,  the  want  of  dryness  or  warmth,  the  state  of  the  ventilation 
or  drainage,  or  to  any  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  prison  ? 

17. — Is  any  part  of  the  prison  in  fact  badly  drained,  ill  ven- 
tilated, damp,  or  cold  ? 

18. — Do  you  know  any  thing  in  the  prison  tending  to  cause 
illness  ? 

19. — Do  the  prisoners  generally  improve  in  health  and  strength 
during  their  confinement,  or  do  they  fall  off  (distinguishing  those 
who  remain  for  short  periods  from  those  who  stay  a  long  time)  ? 

20. — Do  the  prisoners  generally  gain  or  lose  in  weight  ? 

21. — Is  the  food  of  good  quality? 

22. — Do  you  consider  the  quantity  of  food  sufficient,  in  all  cases, 
and  not  more  than  sufficient,  to  maintain  health  and  strength  ? 

23. — Is  the  water  of  good  quality,  and  is  there  a  sufficient  supply? 

24. — Are  the  clothing  and  bedding  sufficient? 

25. — Are  the  wards  of  the  prison  and  the  persons  of  the  pri- 
soners kept  clean,  and  at  your  visits  do  you  find  general  cleanliness 
throughout  the  prison  ? 

26. — Is  every  officer  of  the  prison,  to  the  best  of  your  know- 
ledge and  belief,  truthful,  perfectly  honest  and  sober,  and  of  good 
moral  character  in  all  other  respects  ? 

27. — So  far  as  falls  under  your  observation,  do  they  appear  to  be 
properly  qualified  for  their  duties,  and  really  to  discharge  their 
duties  well? 

28. — Do  you  know  any  just  cause  of  complaint  among  the  pri- 
soners ? 
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29. — What  has  been  the  general  behaviour  of  the  prisoners  so 
far  as  it  has  fallen  under  your  observation  ? 

30. — Is  there  any  alteration  in  the  rules  or  management  of  the 
prison,  or  in  the  building,  which  you  think  desirable? 

31. — Is  there  any  thing  else  which  you  wish  to  state,  or  which 
you  consider  it  your  duty  to  state  ? 


Queries  to  the  Matron  and  head  Warders. 
Prison  at  185     . 

1. — Is  every  officer  of  the  prison,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge 
and  belief,  truthful,  perfectly  honest  and  sober,  and  of  good  moral 
character,  in  all  other  respects  ? 

2. — What  has  been  the  general  health  of  the  prisoners  under 
your  charge  since  my  visit  in  ;  or 

if  you  have  not  been  in  office  all  the  time,  since  your  appointment  ? 

3. — Does  the  health  of  the  prisoners  generally  become  better  or 
worse  during  their  confinement  ? 

4. — Do  the  prisoners  generally  become  stronger  or  weaker  ? 

5. — Does  the  food  appear  to  you  to  be  of  good  quality? 

6. — Do  you  consider  the  quantity  of  food  sufficient,  in  all  cases, 
and  not  more  than  sufficient,  to  maintain  health  and  strength  ? 

7. — Do  you  know  any  thing  in  the  prison  tending  to  cause  illness  ? 

8. — What  has  been  the  general  conduct  of  the  prisoners  ? 

9. — Do  you  know  any  thing  tending  to  cause  misconduct  among 
the  prisoners? 

10. — Do  you  know  any  just  cause  of  complaint  among  the 
prisoners  ? 

11, — Is  there  any  alteration  in  the  rules  or  management  of  the 
prison,  or  in  the  building,  which  you  think  desirable  to  be  made  ? 

1 2 — Is  there  any  thing  else  which  you  wish  to  state,  or  which  you 
consider  it  your  duty  to  state  ? 


No.  13. 

[Referred  to  at  page  80.] 

OBIGIN    OF   A    PLAN     FOR    MITIGATING    THE     EVILS    OF     FLUCTUATIONS 

IN    wages;    as    RELATED  BY   THE   PERSON   WHO   ESTABLISHED   IT. 

"  When  a  young  man,  I  was  partner  in  a  large  rolling-mill  at  Bir- 
mingham.    In  fact,  there  were  two  mills  comprised  within  the  same 
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premises ;  and  the  kind  of  work  performed  in  them  was  different. 
In  one,  the  oldest  of  the  two,  silver,  and  gold,  and  other  kinds  of 
metal  for  general  purposes,  were  rolled ;  and  in  the  other,  copper 
alone.  The  payments  to  the  men  for  the  work  in  the  old  mill  being 
made  up  of  many  items,  calculated  at  different  rates,  were  very 
intricate  and  troublesome  in  the  reckoning  ;  and  a  practice  had  con- 
sequently arisen,  many  years  before  my  connexion  with  the  works,  of 
advancing  the  men  a  certain  sum  every  week  (fixed  at  something 
below  their  known  average  earnings),  and  making  the  calculations 
necessary  for  a  complete  adjustment  only  once  a-year.  Thus, 
though  the  real  earnings  of  the  workmen  varied  very  much  from 
week  to  week,  according  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of  their  work, 
being  sometimes  as  low  as  8s.  or  10s.  per  man,  and  sometimes  as 
high  as  4:1.  or  61.,  the  workman's  receipts  were  regular;  and  the 
sum  which  came  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  year  being  generally 
considerable,  sometimes,  indeed,  more  than  lOOl.,  was  not  likely  to 
be  heedlessly  frittered  away,  but  became  the  subject  of  careful  con- 
sideration, and  occasionally  of  consultation  with  his  employer  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  investment. 

"  Under  the  operation  of  this  system,  arising,  as  I  have  stated, 
from  a  cause  irrespective  of  moral  considerations,  the  workmen  were 
distinguished  for  sobriety  and  general  good  conduct ;  their  families 
were  in  the  enjoyment  of  much  comfort;  and  many  of  them  had 
accumulated  what,  for  men  in  their  rank  of  life,  was  a  considerable 
property ;  some  of  them  having  become  proprietors  of  substantial, 
though  small  houses. 

"  Upon  the  erection  of  the  second  mill  for  the  rolling  of  copper, 
another  body  of  workmen  was  engaged.  But  as  the  same  difficulty 
did  not  exist  in  reckoning  their  wages  (although,  like  those  of  the 
other  workmen,  these  were  subject  to  violent  fluctuations),  there  was 
nothing  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  in  use  in  the  older  mill, 
viz.  that  of  advancing  to  them  a  fixed  weekly  sum,  and  paying  the 
balance  at  distant  intervals ;  consequently,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  practice  at  other  manufactories,  they  received  every  Saturday 
night  the  sum  which  they  had  earned,  whether  great  or  small. 

"  A  striking  contrast,  however,  was  soon  apparent  in  the  conductof 
the  two  bodies  of  workmen ;  for  while  those  in  the  older  mill  were 
sober,  steady,  and  punctual,  and,  as  I  have  mentioned,  mostly  well  to 
do  in  the  world,  the  new  class  of  workmen  were  drunken  and  irregu- 
lar, and  although  in  the  receipt  of  nearly  as  large  an  income  as  their 
fellow- workmen,  were  always  poor,  whilst  their  wives  and  families 
were  often  exposed  to  severe  distress ;  indeed,  such  was  the  occasional 
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sufifering  of  the  families,  and  so  completely  did  the  conduct  of  the 
husband  remove  in  the  eyes  of  his  wife  all  claim  for  consideration 
6is  to  the  means  by  which  she  might  obtain  from  him  the  power  of 
feeding  and  clothing  herself  and  her  children,  that  I  found  that  the 
wives  did  not  hesitate  to  pick  their  husbands'  pockets,  or  with  chisel 
in  hand  to  force  open  their  drawers ;  and  that  respectable  women 
would  sometimes  deliberately  take  measures  for  getting  their 
husbands  drunk  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  their  wages,  in 
order  that  they  might  the  more  readily  abstract  money  from  them. 

"  By  dint  of  experience  each  workman  had  found  what  was  the 
least  possible  sum  with  which  his  wife  could  contrive  to  carry  on 
the  house,  and  the  general  practice  was  to  give  her  no  more  than 
this,  and  to  spend  the  remainder  on  himself,  commonly  dining  on 
abundant  and  rich  food  at  a  tavern,  while  his  wife  and  children  were 
pinched  and  half-starved  at  home. 

••  While  this  set  of  workmen,  with  their  families,  were  in  the 
wretched  condition  described,  their  employers,  the  proprietors  of 
the  mill,  suflFered  frequently  from  the  loss  of  time  when  the  men 
were  away  drinking,  and  sometimes  from  injury  to  the  machinery 
caused  by  carelessness  arising  from  one  or  other  of  the  men  being 
not  perfectly  sober,  even  when  at  work — ^an  injury  which  might 
require  a  week,  or  even  a  month,  to  make  the  necessary  repairs, 
besides  entailing  a  serious  expense ;  and  as  the  superintendence  of 
the  machinery  fell  on  me,  I  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  uneasi- 
ness and  apprehension. 

"  My  attention  being  thus  forcibly  called  to  the  contrast  between 
the  conduct  of  the  two  bodies  of  workmen,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
it  must  be  owing  to  the  different  mode  in  which  they  received  their 
wages ;  and  having,  after  full  consideration,  quite  made  up  my  mind 
on  this  point,  I  assembled  the  new  class  of  men  to  talk  the  matter 
over  with  them.  I  pointed  out  to  them  the  higher  degree  of  re- 
spectability, and  the  much  greater  degree  of  comfort,  enjoyed  by 
the  other  workmen  and  their  families,  and  the  preparation  which 
they  were  making  for  an  honourable  old  age ;  and  remarked  to 
them  that  their  wages  were  nevertheless  scarcely  greater  than  their 
own.  I  then  advised  them  to  consider  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
great  difference  in  their  condition,  and  found  but  little  difficulty 
in  bringing  their  minds  to  the  same  conclusion  at  which  my  own 
had  arrived,  and  in  obtaining  their  concurrence  to  the  adoption  of 
practically  the  same  mode  of  paying  their  wages  as  was  in  use  with 
the  other  men.  I  then  sent  for  the  men's  wives,  and  apprised  them 
of  the  new  arrangement,  informing  them  of  the  sum  which  their 
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husbands  would  receive  every  week,  and  recommending  them,  when 
possible,  to  get  their  husbands'  consent  to  receive  it  themselves.  I 
said  that,  however,  they  would  now  at  any  rate  know  precisely  what 
was  paid,  and  how  much,  therefore,  they  ought  to  get  for  the 
general  expenses  of  the  family,  and  that  I  should  leave  them  to 
fight  their  own  battles,  which  I  knew  they  were  well  able  to  do. 

"  The  change  in  the  men's  conduct,  and  in  the  condition  of  their 
families,  was  rapid  and  most  gratifying.  The  drunkenness  and  ex- 
travagance at  once  abated,  and  after  a  time  disappeared.  The  men 
became  steady  and  regular,  and  their  wives  and  families  rose  to  the 
position  of  comfort  and  respectability  usually  enjoyed  in  the  house  of 
a  skilful  and  well-paid  workman  whose  income  is  not  liable  to  much 
fluctuation. 

•'  A  few  years  ago,  being  in  that  part  of  the  country,  I  inquired  of 
my  successor  in  the  partnership  of  the  mill,  whether  these  happy 
results  had  continued  after  my  departure,  and  I  was  glad  to  learn 
that  they  had ;  and  that  one  man,  about  whom  I  asked  particularly, 
and  who  had  been  as  drunken  and  extravagant  as  any  of  his  com- 
panions, had  accumvdated  about  IQOOl." 
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Aberseek,  Industrial  Schools  at,  825, 

377. 
Adderley,  Mr.,  165. 
Adornment  of  Prisons,  297. 
Ages  of  Prisoners,  183. 
Agricultural  Labour  for  Prisoners,  206- 

214. 
Amusements,  Innocent,  75-78. 
Apprenticeship,  116. 
Architectural  Adornment  of  Prisons,  297. 
Amott,  Dr.,  301. 
Artificial  Light,  248,  261,  299. 
Artificial  OflTences.     See  "  Offences." 
Association  of  Prisoners,  234-247. 
Barclay,  Mr.  Sheriflf,  39,  371. 
Bed,  Time  passed  in,  214-215. 
Begging,  Severe  Punishments  for,  for- 
merly, 91. 
"  Benefit  of  Clergy,"  112. 
Berne,  Prison  at,  208,  247,  287,  323. 
Black-mail,  6. 
"  Blood-money,"  135. 
Board,  General,  of  Directors  of  Prisons 

in  Scotland,  193,  306,  316. 
Bounty  System,  115. 
Bread,  Kinds  of,  eaten  in  16th  Century, 

90. 
Brebner,  Mr.,  284,  308,  315,  382,  417, 

419. 
Brougham,  Lord,  42,  119. 
Buildings,  Prison,  289-305. 
Burton,  Mr.,  44. 

Capital  Punishment,  138, 166-174. 
Carpenter,  Miss,  327. 
Carpenter,  Tools   of,  in  former  Times, 

93. 
Causes  of  Crime,  Enumeration  of,  34. 
Cells,  Prison,  298-299. 
Chad  wick,  Mr.,  106. 
Chambers,  Messrs.  William  and  Robert, 

45-46. 


Chapel,  Prison,  214-216,  264-271. 

Chaplains,  Prison,  262  264,  273-276, 
287,  307,  433. 

Cheap  Postage,  46,  62. 

Chichester,  Earl  of,  347. 

Clarendon,  Earl  of,  128. 

Clay,  Rev.  Mr.,  27,  58,  68,  203,  209, 
315. 

Cleanliness,  248. 

Clothing  of  Prisoners,  255. 

Coins,  False,  423-427. 

Colquhoun,  Mr.,  306. 

Combe,  Mr.,  247. 

Combinations  of  Workmen,  122. 

Committals,  Number  of,  181-182. 

Construction  of  Prisons,  289-305. 

Com,  Occasional  high  Price  of,  in  for- 
mer Times,  89,  92,  94. 

Corporal  Punishment,  138,  194,  283. 

Cost :  of  Prison  Food,  253 ;  of  Prison 
Buildings,  304  ;  of  Prisoners,  321- 
324. 

Cowper,  Professor,  45,  86. 

Crime:  Amount  of,  3-33,  349;  De- 
crease of,  3-19;  Returns  of,  falla- 
cious, 19-26;  Chief  Causes  of,  34, 
349 ;  Remedies  for,  35,  350 ;  now 
often  hereditary,  65-59.  See  also 
"  Offences." 

Crawford,  Mr.,  203,  229,  236. 

Criminal  Law,  Principles  of,  145-162. 

Criminals  at  large.  See  "  Offenders  at 
large." 

Cumberland  a  Century  ago,  11. 

Dawes,  Rev.  Mr.,  42,  61-62. 

Dearths  frequent  in  former  Times,  92, 94. 

Death,  Punishment  of,  138,  166-174. 

Debt,  Imprisonment  for,  155. 

Decrease  of  Crime,  3-19. 

Derby,  Earl  of,  202. 

Desertion  from  Army,  116. 
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Dickens,  Mr.  Charles,  168. 

Dietary.     See  "  Food." 

Directors,  General  Board  of,  of  Prisons 
in  Scotland,  193,  306,  316. 

Divorce,  Law  of,  117-120. 

Drama,  76-78. 

Dress  of  Prisoners,  255. 

Drunkenness,  66-82,  384. 

Dunfermline,  Riot  at,  124. 

Duration  of  Imprisonment,  150-156, 
183. 

Eastern  Penitentiary,  Philadelphia.  See 
"  Pennsylvania." 

Economy,  Political,  Productive  Labour 
in  Prisons  consistent  with  Principles 
of,  230-234. 

Education,  36-65,  351. 

Ellis,  Mr.  Wm.,  42,  65. 

Emigration  of  Prisoners,  162. 

Escape  of  Prisoners,  192,  207,  303. 

Evidence,  Laws  of,  139. 

Examinations,  Periodic,  in  Health,  259. 

Exercise  of  Prisoners,  256. 

Expense.     See  "  Cost." 

Factory  Boarding-houses,  82. 

Schools,  62. 

Famines  firequent  in  former  Times,  92, 
94. 

Female  Prisoners,  182-3,  290-293, 334. 
See  also  "  Prisoners." 

Females  unjustly  debarred  from  lucra- 
tive Employment,  85-88. 

Fines,  Pecuniary,  166,  175. 

Flint,  Mr.,  20. 

Flogging,  138,  194,  283. 

Fluctuations  in  Wages,  Plan  for  miti- 
gating Evils  of,  80. 

Food  of  Prisoners,  219,  249-254. 

Forgery.     See  "  Money,  Base." 

Friends  of  Prisoners,  Visits  from,  278- 
281. 

Fry,  Mrs.,  104,  228. 

Furniture,  Household,  Stock  of,  in  for- 
mer Times,  93. 

Gambling,  78-80. 

Game  Laws,  111. 

General  Board  of  Directors  of  Prisons 
in  Scotland,  193,  306,  316. 

Glasgow,  382. 

Guerry,  M.,  24. 


"  Habit  and  Repute,"  149. 
Hackney- Wick,  330-334. 
Hamburgh,  Juvenile  Refuge  near,  325. 
Health  of  Prisoners,  257-262, 
Heating  of  Prisons,  300. 
Hereditary  Character  of  Crime,  55-59. 
History  of  Crime,  4-19. 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  6. 
Hill,  Mr.,  M.D.,  139,  159,  406. 
Household  Furniture,  Stock  of,  in  for- 
mer Times,  93. 
Howard,  226,  248. 
Ignorance,  36—45,  351. 
Impressment,  115. 
Imprisonment,  149-162,  179-348.    See 

also  "  Prisons"  and  "  Prisoners." 
Improvement,  General,  in  present  Age, 

369. 
Industrial  Schools,  59-61,  325,  327. 
Industry,  Motives  to,  among  Prisoners, 

194-199,  220-225. 
Inglis,  Mr.,  230. 

Insanity,  151, 170-172.   See  also  "  Lu- 
natic Asylums." 
Insecurity  of  Prisons,  192,  207,  303. 
Inspection  of  Prisons,  Queries  relating 

to,  428-436. 
Inspectors  of  Prisons,  179, 241, 317,346. 
Instruction  of  Prisoners,  religious  and 

secular,  214-216,  262-278. 
Intercourse  of  Prisoners  with  Relatives, 

278-281. 
Intoxicating  Liquors,  sudden  withdrawal 

of,  seldom  hurtful,  71 ;  craving  for, 

soon  dies  away,  72. 
Jebb,  Colonel,  229,  236-237, 246-247. 
Judges,  131.     See  also  "  Local  Judges." 
Justices  of  Peace,  130,  141,  176-178, 

336-340. 
Juvenile   Offenders,    37-40,    97,   144, 

158-160,  239,  293,  324-335,  371- 

377,  419. 
King's  Sombome  School,  59-60,  352. 
Knowledge,  Spread  of,  45-65. 
Labour  Machines,  193-195,  199-205. 
Labour.     See  "  Work." 
Landlords,  Responsibility  of,  142-145. 
Law,  Criminal,  Principles  of,  145-162; 

of  Evidence,  139. 
Length  of  Imprisonment,  150-156, 183. 
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Letters  to  and  from  Prisoners,  278-281. 
Liberated   Prisoners.     See  "  Offenders 

at  Large." 
Libraries  in  Prisons,  273-277. 
Liberation,  285-289. 
Light,  248,  261,  299. 
Local  Judges,  141,  295,  341. 
Lock-up  Houses,  244,  296. 
Lunatic  Asylums,  151,  170-172. 
Maconochie,    Captain,    160-162,    219, 

247,  250,  308. 
Magistrates,  130,  141,  176-178,  336- 

340. 
Macaulay,  Mr.,  10,  89, 
Manchester,  Decrease  of  Crime  at,  30, 
Manufacturing  Prisons,  294. 
Mark  System,  161. 

Meals  of  Prisoners,  214.  See  also  "  Food." 
Melville,  Viscount,  306. 
Mettray,  Prison  at,  208,  213,  247,  294, 

325,  327. 
Militia,  108,  133,  385-410, 
Mill,  Mr.,  145. 
Money,    Base,   Modes   of  Making  and 

Passing,  423-427. 
Monopoly  by  Male  Sex,  85-88. 
Mortality,  257-262. 
Motives  to   Industry  among  Prisoners, 

194-199,  220-225. 
Murray,  Lord,  292. 
Murray,  Mr.,  306. 
Music  in  Prisons,  270-271. 
National  Force,  108,  133,  385-410. 
Northumberland    in     17th    and    18th 

Centuries,  10. 
Number  of  Prisoners.     See  "  Prisoners." 
OflFences,  Register  cf,  21,  135  j  Chief,  at 

present  Time,  26 ;  many  committed 

by  same  Person,  28-29,  58 ;  Artificial 

Offences,  109-128. 
Offenders  at  Large,  26,  96,  162,  196- 

199,  324,  419-427.     See  also  "Ju- 
venile Offenders." 
Officers  of  Prisons,  195,  305-316. 
Orphans,  many  in  Prison,  97. 
Outdoor  Employment  for  Prisoners,  206- 

214. 
Over-work  of  Prisoners,  194-199,  220- 

225. 
Panmure,  Lord,  115,  342. 


Parental  Responsibility,  50-59,  352. 

Parkhurst  Prison,  213,  271,  334. 

Partnership,  Law  of,  121-128. 

Pecuniary  Fines,  166,  175. 

Pennsylvania,  Eastern  Penitentiary  of, 
212,  235,  257,  260,  272,  277. 

Pensions  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  82. 

Pentonville  Prison,  230,  244,  246,  334. 

Periodic  Reports,  317. 

Examinations,  259. 

Periods  of  Imprisonment,  150-156, 183. 

Pestilence  in  former  Times,  94. 

Piece-work  for  Prisoners,  195,  216-219. 

Place,  Mr.  Francis,  7,  369-371. 

Plagues  in  former  Times,  94. 

Poaching,  111. 

Police,  130,  133-138,  154.  See  also 
"  National  Force." 

Police  Prisons,  244,  296. 

Political  Economy.  See  "  Economy,  Po- 
litical." 

Poor  Law  in  Scotland,  99,  182,  321  ; 
in  England,  99. 

Popham,  Sir  John,  14. 

Population,  Proportion  of  Prisoners  to, 
181-183. 

Portland  Island,  Prison  in,  225,  247, 
284,  323. 

Postage,  Cheap,  46,  62. 

Poverty,  89-108. 

Principles  of  Criminal  Law,  145-162 ; 
of  Punishment,  145-150;  of  Impri- 
sonment, 179,  183-185,  192. 

Prisoners,  General  Conduct  of,  71 ; 
Chiefly  from  Poorest  Class,  96 ;  Vo- 
luntary Prisoners,  97;  Number  of 
Prisoners,  181-183;  Untried,  196, 
296.  See  also  "  Ages  of  Prisoners," 
"  Cleanliness,"  "  Clothint?,"  "  Cost," 
"  Escape,"  "  Exercise,"  "  Female 
Prisoners,"  "  Food."  "  Health," 
"  Imprisonment,"  "  Intercourse  with 
Relatives,"  "  Juvenile  Offenders," 
"  Motives  to  Industr}',"  "  Number  of 
Prisoners,"  "  Prisons,"  "  Task  Work," 
"  Voluntary  Prisoners,"  "  Whipping." 

Prisons,  132.  See  also  "  Prisoners  "  and 
"  Construction." 

Prize  Money,  82. 

Profit  from  Prison  Work,  225. 
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Prosecutor,  Public,  132,  295,  320. 
Prosecutions,  Cost  of,  132. 
Punishment,  Principle  of,  145-150;  in 

Prison,  281-283. 
Bauhe  Hans,  near  Hamburgh,  325. 
Reading.     See  "  Instruction." 
Receivers   of  Stolen   Goods,  135,  140, 

144. 
Recommitments,  319,  321. 
Recreations,  75-78. 
Red  Hill,  near  Reigate,  334. 
Reformatory  Schools,  59-61,  325,  327. 
Register  of  OflFences,  21,  135,  319. 
Reigate,  Philanthropic  Farm  near,  334. 
Relatives  of  Prisoners,  Visits  icotn,  278- 

281. 
Remedies,  Chief,  for  Crime,  35,  350. 
Reports,  Periodic,  317. 
Responsibility  of  Parents,  50-59,  352  ; 

of  Landlords,  142-145. 
Returns    of    Crime  fallacious,   19-25; 

Returns  relating  to  Drunkenness  fal- 
lacious, 73. 
Rewards  in  Prisons,  283-285. 
Richmond,  Duke  of,  179. 
Rising,  Time  of,  in  Prison,  214-215. 
Russell,  Rev.  Whitworth,  203. 
Sampson,  Mr.,  172. 
Schoolmasters,  Prison,  262. 
Schools,  Prison.     See  "  Instruction." 
Industrial,  59-61 ;  Factory,  62; 

in  Prisons,  214-216,  262-278. 
Securities,  Exaction  of,  166,  175. 
Security  of  Prisons,  192,  207,  303. 
Seduction,  78,  85. 
Separation  and  Association  of  Prisoners, 

234-247. 
Servants,  Rise  in  Wages  of,  95. 
Sheriffs,    Resident,    in    Scotland.     See 

"  Local  Judges." 
Silent  System,  240-242. 
Simpson,  Mr.,  42,  150. 
Slavery,  114. 
Smith,    Mr.,   Governor    of   Edinburgh 

Prison,  221,  279,  308,  311. 


Social  Economy,  Instruction  in,  65. 

Statistics  of  Crime  fallacious,  19-25 ; 
of  Drunkenness  fallacious,  73. 

Task-Work  for  Prisoners,  195,  216-219. 

Temperance  Societies,  75. 

Tools  of  Carpenters  in  former  Times,  93. 

Transportation,  163-166,  320. 

Tread-wheels,  193-194,  199-205. 

Trial,  Delay  in,  141. 

Truck  System,  112. 

Turner,  Rev.  Sydney,  294,  327,  334. 

Ventilation  of  Prisons,  299,  300. 

Visiting  Justices,  338-340. 

Visits  from  Relatives  of  Prisoners,  278- 
281. 

Voluntary  Assistance  in  Prisons,  271. 

Prisoners,  97-99. 

Wages,  Plan  for  mitigating  Evils  of 
Fluctuations  in,  80,  436-489;  Pay- 
ment of  on  Saturday  objectionable, 
81 ;  Rise  in  Wages  of  Domestic 
Servants,  95. 

Ward,  Independent,  in  Workhouses,  105. 

Warming  of  Prisons,  300. 

Water-closets  in  Prisons,  301. 

Watson,  Mr.  SheriiF,  42,  59,  377-378, 
380. 

Weight,  a  Test  of  Health,  258. 

Wellington,  Duke  of.  111,  399  401. 

Wheat  little  used  in  Cumberland  a 
Hundred  Years  ago,  90 ;  High  Price 
of,  occasionally,  in  former  Times,  89, 
92,  94. 

Whipping,  138,  194,  283. 

Wigham,  Mr.,  37. 

Williams,  Captain,  48,  104. 

Willis,  Captain,  30-1,  391. 

Witchcraft,  43. 

Workhouses,  99-106. 

Work  in  Prison,  192-234,  430. 

Workhouses,  101,  104,  106. 

Worship,  Public,  214-216,  264-271. 

Wright,  Mr.,  of  Manchester,  104,  272, 
287. 

Writing.     See  "  Instruction." 


Woodfall  and  Kiuder,  Printers,  Angel  Court,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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